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Editorial Comments 


Educational Statesmanship 


S: ATESMANSHIP in education, as in 
government, evolves out of a commit- 
ment to the total enterprise. Statesman- 
ship cannot function in a climate of 
isolationism where segmented interests 
or institutional partisanship are guiding 
motivations, either on the part of the 
individual or on the part of the group 
or agency the individual represents. 

In our view, educational statesmanship 
is developing among American teacher 
educators today. Furthermore, the time 
is ripe for it, and the need is urgent. 

Teacher education has never lacked, 
and does not now lack, a plentiful sup- 
ply of professional men and women 

exercising statesmanlike 
They exercise it, however, 
too many 


capable ot 
leadership. 
under adverse conditions in 
places 

It seems so obvious that calling for 
statesmanship appears almost platitudi- 
nous; nevertheless, it should be stressed 
repeatedly that the complexities and the 
difficulties involved in raising standards 
lor teacher education and for profes- 
sional performance will yield to solution 
only when attacked by educational 
statesmen dedicated to the total educa- 
tional enterprise and supported by the 
total educational force. 

In other words, statesmanship must be 
grounded in leadership and commitment 
by the many. It will not flourish when 
exercised only by the few. 

\ careful re-examination of what 
‘atesmanlike leadership means in the 
light of today’s peculiar problems is 
needed 
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As a first step in such a re-examination 
the reader might consider the following 
listing of some of the kinds of attitudes 
and behavior which should characterize 
statesmanlike leadership in teacher edu- 
cation: 

1. Willingness to view current prob- 
lems in their historical and social- 
cultural perspective. (Such perspec- 
tive is a necessary part of the 
expertness which should character- 
ize a person who would lead.) 
Recognition of the “seamless” qual- 
ity of the educational enterprise and 
of the inescapable interrelationships 
among all the various aspects of 
teacher education—recruitment, ad- 
mission and retention, accreditation, 
preservice preparation, certification, 
inservice education, and the enforce- 
ment of standards of competent and 
ethical practice. 

Refusal to classify others into two 
all-encompassing groups, the “good 
guys’ and the “bad guys.” 

Ability to focus deliberation and 
action on ideas rather than on per- 
sonalities. 

Willingness to compromise without 
discarding one’s basic commitments 
and principles. 

Acceptance of the “bubble-up” 
rather than the “trickle down” 
theory of the source of ideas. (Im- 
plied here is the need to devise ways 
of encouraging ideas to “bubble up” 
from a variety of sources at all 
levels.) 

Ability to listen to others and to be 
comfortable with a diversity of ideas 
and personalities. 
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Willingness to apply theoretical and 
empirical tests to one’s ideas, as- 
sumptions, biases, and proposals. 
Ability to apply theory from the dis- 
cipline of education (e.g., learning 
theory) to the solution of educa- 
tional problems. (Professional edu- 
cators are in a position to apply the 
content of their expertness in such 
areas as the development of attitudes 
and the learning of concepts to the 
solution of professional problems.) 
Willingness to give lesser priority to 
individual, departmental, institu- 
tional, and organizational ambitions 
and objectives and greater priority 
to the long-range goals and the total 
good of teacher education and pro- 
fessional standards. 

We leave it to the reader to supply 
specific illustrations of the current prob- 
lems and situations wherein such atti- 
tudes and behaviors are needed. I[]lustra- 
tions will not be hard to locate. 

However, we want to make it clear to 
whom these comments are being ad- 
dressed. The call for educational states- 
manship is not addressed solely to col- 
lege deans and presidents, executive 
secretaries and members of the govern- 
ing boards and commissions of profes- 
sional organizations, school superintend- 
ents and state and national education 
agency personnel. It is obvious that 
these people are expected to assume 
leadership. It may be less obvious that 
these remarks are intended for all those 
professionals who have a concern for and 
a stake in the education of teachers in- 
cluding classroom teachers, from the 
kindergarten through the graduate 
school; the members of campus and 
school district committees; administra- 
tors, consultants, and researchers at all 
levels. 

We repeat, the most effective educa- 
tional leadership will be by the many, 
not by the few. 

—Don Davies 
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Hollis Caswell 


We received the news of the imminent 
retirement of Hollis Caswell from the 
presidency of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, with feelings of strong 
regret. Mr. Caswell has provided strong 
intellectual leadership to his institution 
and to teacher education in general for 
many years. We salute him for his signal 
contributions, and we join with the 
chorus of voices from across the country 
who wish him continuing success and 
who are happy to know that he will con- 
tinue to provide service and leadership 
to American education. 

—Don Davies 


About Future Issues 


The Journal is presently planning a 
series of special issues devoted to some of 
the more pressing problems in teacher 
education. Material will be _ solicited 
from individuals who seem to have a 
special contribution to make; however, 
unsolicited manuscripts which might be 
included in one or more of the special 
issues would be welcomed. 


Definite plans are now underway to 
devote to each of the following topics all 
or much of a single issue of the Journal: 
(1) the preparation of college teachers, 
(2) the accreditation of teacher educa- 
tion, and (3) the impact of philan- 
thropic foundations and governmental 
agencies on teacher education. 


The Journal is interested in receiving 
manuscripts, ideas for manuscripts, and 
suggestions as to individuals who might 
be encouraged to submit manuscripts 


relating to these topics. Unsolicited 
manuscripts on the subject of the prep 
aration of college teachers should be 
received in this office by May 15, 1962. 


—GALC 
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Dissatisfaction, It's Wonderfull 


The internationa! crisis and _ issues 
relating to the self-regulation of the 
teaching profession may have a common 
characteristic: as long as the principals 
talk about them, nothing happens. 

Actual progress toward self-regulation, 
toward guaranteeing to the profession's 
clientele the competence of its prac- 
titioners cannot wait for unanimity of 
opinion among educational workers. 
Complete agreement may well be reached 
on general goals. But such concurrence 
on the means of attaining the goals may 
be too much to expect in this life. 

Is such evidence of discord, such lack 
of harmony, bad? It is often the matrix 
from which comes progress. Without 
dissatisfaction which may well‘lead to 
controversy, even the thoughts of prog- 
ress are rejected. 


—G.A.C. 


Charles Hunt Was Right 


Recent considerations of needed finan- 
cial support for the National Council 
for the Accreditation of Teacher Edu- 
cation have caused us to recall some 
earlier discussions on the problem. More 
than eleven years ago, at the Indiana 
TEPS Conference, we served as recorder 
for one of two groups that developed 
recommendations on the co-operative 
development and application of stand- 
ards for teacher education. 

The profession of teaching, at long 
last, was giving serious attention to one 
of its most challenging and important 
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problems. Out of these and other dis- 
cussions came plans for the launching of 
NCATE. By some twist of fate or wish- 
ful thinking, however, the easily justifi- 
able financial demands of such an 
undertaking were swept under the rug. 
Dr. Charles Hunt, then secretary- 
treasurer of the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, served 
as one of our group's consultants at the 
Indiana Conference. In a helpful letter 
to Ralph W. McDonald, then executive 
secretary of NCTEPS, about the re- 
corder’s report, Dr. Hunt wrote: 
concerned that in the final 
report of the committee, some note be taken 
of the size of the problem, the time necessary 
to complete the project, and the quality of 


I am more 


leadership required. 

To those of us who have been working in 
this field, the co-ordination of the various 
agencies in the effective development of 
standards and their application to institu- 
tions is a process which will take from ten to 
twenty-five years, if the well 
organized and really helps the problems of 
teacher education. The amount of money is 
mentioned in the report but not with any 
recognition of how much it is going to take. 
I would guess that a million dollars would 


program is 


be modest 


Our notes indicate that we did not 
view the million-dollar estimate as being 
exhorbitant or insuperable; that the 
amount was equivalent to the cost of a 
pound of raw steak for each teacher 
(1950 prices); that, over a ten-year 
period, it would amount to ten cents per 
teacher per year. 


—G.ALC. 


—— 


What Kind of Supervision? 


The experience of the different men differed most in what they called supervision. Once 
that word had been chosen to describe the relation between their own beginning efforts 


and the experienced professionals most closely associated with them in their work, a 


seemed a 
Ww hat 


great 
they 


entered. Thus there 
yet real gratefulness for 


rather natural connotation of “control” 
appreciation when there little “supervision,” 
called help, encouragement, support, and suggestions 

—David Mallery, New ApprROACHES IN EpucATION: A Stupy Of 
GRAMS IN INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS (Boston: the National Council of Independent Schools, 
1961) p. 136. 
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John F. Ohles 


The Laboratory School: 
Unresolved Problem 


We simply cannot blindly limp along oblivious to 


growing difficulties. 


. The question is not 


whether major treatment is needed, but who is to 
be the doctor and which cure should be applied. 


T HE effectiveness of our teacher educa- 
tion programs is suffering from problems 
connected with that complex variously 
called the _ practice, demonstration, 
model, laboratory, or campus school. It 
should be an acknowledged certainty 
that “something” must be done to or 
with the laboratory school (as “some- 
thing” has continually been attempted 
since it was first introduced in the United 
States 120 years ago). 

The laboratory school’s basic difficulty 
is well expressed by Blair, Curtis, and 
Moon: 


Many teacher education institutions have 

failed to give consistent direction to the 
development of direct experiences and the 
laboratory schools have developed inconsis- 
tently.! 
It is probably in this lack of direction, 
this failure to select appropriate, limited, 
reasonable, and achievable goals, that the 
serious problems of laboratory schools 
have been hatched. 

To point out the dilemma of the lab- 
oratory school one might pursue a typi- 
cal list of “critical problems”: (1) ex- 
panding demands; (2) rising costs; (3) 


* Lois C. Blair, Dwight K. Curtis, and A. C. 
Moon, The Purposes, Functions, and Unique- 
ness of the College-Controlled Laboratory School 
(Gedar Falls, lowa: the Association for Student 
Teaching, 1958) p. 8. 


increasing pressures on personnel; and 
(4) integration of professional laboratory 
experiences with the total college pro- 
gram.2 And to this let us add an addi- 
tional problem: recruitment of compe- 
tent and qualified personnel. 


Expanding Demands 


The early “practice” school provided 
a means whereby the fledgling teacher 
could be placed in a classroom situation 
to learn by trial and error the techniques 
of teaching. The experienced teacher 
served as a source of ideas, suggestions, 
support, and rescue; a continuing group 
of pupils became used to a succession of 
teachers-in-the-making; a physical plant 
became adaptive to special needs. 

A further development found the 
“model” school a living example of the 
best procedures, equipment, philoso- 
phies, and administrations where expe- 
rienced or inexperienced teachers could 
come with questions and leave with 
answers. But if the laboratory school 
was to be a continuing model of the 
“better” or “best,” one could scarcely 
entrust instruction to a succession of 


* Ibid., p. 9. 
Mr. Ohles is assistant professor of educea- 


tion, State University College of Education, 
Cortland, New York. 
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neophytes or provide a situation where 
mistakes are both to be made and elimi- 
nated. 

The next development was the “‘train- 
ing” school where teacher education stu- 
dents received an intensive training to 
develop specific skills. Within this highly 
structured situation there was to be a 
minimum of trial-by-error; instead, tech- 
niques were to be perfected. 3 
The training school plan was followed 


by a use of “demonstration” schools 


where classes of college students could 
observe a specific principle or method in 


operation. But only a skilled teacher 
could assure an approximation of the 
appropriate techniques and outcomes 
necessary to a demonstrative process. 
High quality personnel were needed to 
plan, structure, carry through, and eval- 
uate demonstration lessons. Demonstra- 
tion and practice could scarcely co-exist 
happily and conveniently. 

The development of “experimental” 
schools innumerable difficulties 
where practice teaching is generally in- 
appropriate, model classes are question- 
able, and demonstration aims may well 
onflict with an experimental situation. 


raises 


To complicate the situation even 
more, the “campus” school suggests that 
the laboratory school should be available 
for all or most of the potential functions 
that might best serve the college pro- 
gram. Efforts to delineate and delimit 
functions of the campus school inevitably 
run into difficulties in resolving conflict- 
ing or complimentary objectives.* The 
great variety of potential functions of a 
campus school has created an impossible 
pressure on an institution whose primary 
task must always be instruction of those 
who are enrolled in the school, and this 
is a full-time task in itself. Without a 
great amount of objectivity in assigning 


duties, it is inevitable that laboratory 


*Robert W. Saunders, “Toward Greater Unity 
in Teacher Education,” Teachers College Jour- 


nal 29:19.29 


November 1957. 
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school teachers should be “generally try- 
ing to perform more functions than they 
can perform at high quality.’* 

The continued rising costs of facilities 
and services to colleges in general has 
a particular meaning for laboratory 
schools. The tremendous need for vari- 
ous new physical facilities has been re- 
flected in a willingness to defer construc- 
tion of buildings such as campus schools. 
But it is not alone with reference to 
new construction that financial choices 
create problems. Expenditures for text- 
books, teaching materials, audio-visual 
tools, field trips, and social activities 
must be shared with other college divi- 
sions. 

Otto Hughes found great difficulty in 
obtaining meaningful information about 
total annual budgets for laboratory 
schools. Of the twenty-nine schools in 
his survey only seventeen reported spe- 
cific amounts for the annual budgets. 
These amounts ranged from $40,000 to 
$366,252.5 The issue, however, is not the 
financial needs of laboratory schools as 
an isolated factor, but the financial status 
of the schools within a situation where 
increasing enrollments exert critical 
budgetary pressures which may find the 
laboratory schools in an unfavorable 
bargaining position. 

Although the financial issue should 
not take precedence over the question of 
educational services to future teachers, 
the typically small laboratory school is 
as inefficient a unit as the small public 
school. When financial support also 
hampers teaching, restricts supplement- 
ary services, and denies enrichment ex- 
periences, the educational value to the 
emerging teacher is severely crippled. 
Such is the result of the budgetary 
struggle for at least some laboratory 


schools. 


* Blair, et. al., op. cit. p. 28. 

* Otto Hughes, “The Role of the Laboratory 
School,” Bulletin of the School of Education, 
Indiana University; March 1959. p. 36. 
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Expanding demands on the laboratory 
school create increased pressures on the 
staff. In addition to teaching, the labora- 
tory teacher must supervise student 
teachers; prepare, conduct, and evaluate 
demonstration lessons; engage in experi- 
mentation; meet with parents, with visit- 
ing teachers, and with college instructors. 

As a member of a college faculty, the 
supervisor is expected to serve on com- 
mittees, engage in professional activities, 
be a consultant, and participate in com- 
munity activities. College faculty mem- 
bers are also expected to pursue the 
highest academic degrees and write for 
publication. 


Integration of Laboratory Experiences 

and College Program 

Saunders sees the integration of the 
campus school and college involving four 
problem areas: (1) teaching load and 
lack of time; (2) failure on both sides to 
see the role of the other; (3) status prob- 
lems; and (4) lack of contact between 
staffs.® 

As the typical work load of a super- 
vising teacher is excessive, it is difficult 
for him to meet with college instructors 
and co-ordinate activities. 

Failures in mutual understanding may 
be primarily rooted in the inability to 
define the role of the laboratory school. 
As long as it represents one set number 
of functions to college instructors and a 
different function (teaching children) to 
supervising teachers, misunderstandings 
are likely to arise. 

Although the literature may tend to 
ignore the status problem, campus school 
teachers can affirm that it exists. Undoubt- 
edly, the idea survives that the school 
progression from teaching in the kinder- 
garten through instruction in,the gradu- 
ate school is somehow akin to the mes- 
senger boy becoming chairman of the 
board. However, it is also true that some 
campus school teachers are reluctant to 


* Saunders, op. cit. 
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accept faculty responsibilities and op. 
portunities for advanced study and to 
participate in professional activities. 

Barrington has reported laboratory 
schools (also teachers colleges) as being 
“discouragingly slow in adopting new 
educational practices.”"? The failure of 
laboratory schools to live up to their 
experimental, demonstrating, model role 
may be reflected in the lack of status for 
supervising teachers. 


Recruitment of Personnel 

Gradually exerting a negative influ- 
ence on laboratory schools is the growing 
difficulty in recruiting competent and 
qualified personnel. 

The increased duties falling on super- 
vising teachers make it more difficult to 
interest experienced teachers in seeking 
positions in laboratory schools. An ever- 
increasing number of responsible and 
well-paid positions in public school sys 
tems attract the more competent and 
ambitious teacher. 

Laboratory schools, of course, provide 
an entrance into college teaching for 
those so inclined. The likelihood of mov- 
ing from the laboratory school into the 
education department is reduced, how- 
ever, as recruiting becomes more difficult. 
To the degree that colleges lag behind 
public schools in salaries, the ability to 
recruit superior personnel also suffers. 

Problems of recruitment have a direct 
bearing on the effectiveness of the lab- 
oratory school and relationships with the 
college faculty. If various factors are 
resulting in recruitment of less compe- 
tent laboratory school teachers, the qual- 
ity of service is reduced and supervising 
teachers find greater difficulty in gaining 
acceptance by their colleagues. Central 
to the recruitment problem is the fol- 
lowing comment: 


* Thomas M. Barrington, The Introduction of 
Selected Educational Practices Into Teachers 
Colleges and Their Laboratory Schools (New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1953) p. 91. 
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Perhaps no other position in our entire 
educational system demands greater versatil- 
ity, cenius, and stamina.§ 


The Future 

There are a number of suggestions for 
increasing the effectiveness of profes- 
sional laboratory experiences. Rather 
than survey numerous alternatives, we 
will here be concerned with two possi- 
bilities: a strict delimitation of labora- 
tory school functions and a substitution 
of co-operative programs with local pub- 
lic schools for campus laboratory schools. 
In connection with both of these possi- 
bilities, means for surmounting the 
financial recruitment problem will be 


suggested 


Sharpe, in Teacher Education for a 
Free People, suggests that the proximity 
of the laboratory school to the campus 
provides special opportunities for teacher 
education that should not be ignored. 
With a staff freed of student teaching, 
special situations calling for demonstra- 


tions or student participation may be 
met, but this would require an able 
laboratory school staff and a high level 
of co-operation with the college instruc- 


tors.® 


To recruit the kind of teachers essen- 
tial for a flexible program, it might be 
abandon the widely held 
notion that supervising teachers should 
hold college rank and assume the corre- 
sponding duties. Instead, why not sub- 
stitute a title (if such is an absolute nec- 
essity) of teacher-consultant or lecturer- 
designate? Divorced from faculty status 
and unchained from a rank-degree base, 
salaries may be adjusted to ensure a 
teady supply of able teachers. 


idvisable to 


* Association for Student Teaching, Facilities 
for Professional Laboratory Experiences, Thirty- 
Third Yearbook (Lock Haven, Pennsylvania: 
the Association, 1955) p. 159. 

*D. P. Cottrell, et al., Teacher Education for 
a Free People (Oneonta, New York: American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
1956) Chapter 6. 
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This would imply that the laboratory 
school would become a “tool” of the col- 
lege rather than an equal partner in the 
teacher preparation process. In this situ- 
ation an individual, probably the school 
principal, would be delegated to regulate 
demands on the staff and to protect the 
youngsters in the classroom. 


Perhaps those colleges who do not 
have a campus school but instead work 
through local public schools have an 
answer. This is not necessarily a repug- 
nant situation for a public school as 
Gores notes in his description of a pro- 
gram in which six public school systems 
in the Boston vicinity have established 
a laboratory type situation in their 
schools for ten New England colleges. 
One incentive to these schools is their use 
of the program as a device for recruit- 
ment of new teachers.!° 

Although the mechanics of any par- 
ticular system may not always be ap- 
propriate for other teacher education 
programs, the apparently satisfactory 
substitution of public schools for campus 
schools suggests that this is a possibility 
not to be overlooked. This suggestion is 
made, however, with a full awareness of 
the nearly unanimous acceptance of the 
campus laboratory school as a useful and 
necessary instrument in the preparation 
of teachers. 


In order to establish appropriate co- 
ordinating machinery between colleges 
and the local public schools, however, 
state-wide systems of control, finance, 
and administration may be needed. In 
this situation supervising teachers might 
well be jointly hired by the local school 
system and the college, with a financial 
formula in which the teacher would 
receive a regular full salary from the 


*° Harold B. Gores, “A Public School, System 
as a Teacher Education Laboratory,” in Teacher 
Education: the Decade Ahead (Washington, 
D. C.: National Education Association, National 
Commission on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards, 1955) p. 80-83. 
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can scarcely be expected to operate 
against others (salary, status, integration). 






public schools and an additional stand- 
ard amount from the college. Division 
of authority and responsibility should 
be clearly established. Appropriate state 
cover incidental 







Conclusion 


Although it is generally acknowledged 
as a very useful device in teacher educa- 
tion, the laboratory school] suffers from 
a number of complex problems. But the 
major immediate need is for some bold 
souls to face up to the challenge and 
initiate a number of experimental sub- 
stitute programs to perform the func- 
tions of the laboratory school and at the 
same time surmount some of its limita- 
tions. We simply cannot blindly limp 
along oblivious to the growing difficul- 
ties in this sensitive aspect of teacher 
preparation. The question is not whether 
major treatment is needed, but who is 
to be the doctor and which cure should 
be applied. 





subsidies ought to 
added expense to the school system. 

In both possibilities (as well as in any 
laboratory situation) the use of educa- 
tional television for demonstration and 


observation purposes may reduce many 










aspects irritating and distracting to the 
Taped telecasts 
teacher to 





classroom. 
laboratory 


laboratory 





could enable a 
explain and comment on his own dem- 







onstration lessons before a college class 
(in person or via the same television ap- 
paratus). Conflicts in schedules could as 
easily be resolved. Indeed, television may 
well alleviate mafy problems in the 
teacher education program, although it 





















Louisiana Teachers and the NEA 


Last August the Louisiana attorney general's office ruled that teachers holding member- 
ship in the National Education Association were subject to immediate dismissal. The 
legal opinion held that the Association, known as the NEA, advocated integration 
contrary to Louisiana law. But on Wednesday, Attorney General Jack Gremillion in a 
new opinion said membership in NEA is not reason for firing a teacher. This means that 
an action that was illegal in Louisiana last August now becomes legal. 


The August ruling was a curious one because to laymen, untrained in the fine points 
of law, it seemed that if membership in NEA was illegal, why not also membership in the 
Republican and Democratic parties? The major parties make no bones about favoring 
desegregation in many fields. But the facts are that most Louisiana Republicans and 
Democrats, like most Louisiana teachers, do not believe all that their national organi 
zations advocate. 
Mr. Gremillion was a Democratic elector in 1960, but no one thinks he favors inte- 
gration. WDSU-TV congratulates Mr. Gremillion for changing the NEA ruling. We 
believe the August ruling was bad law and played fast and loose with teachers’ freedom 
of speech. 

The about-face by the attorney general's office reminds us of the conversation between 
Humpty Dumpty and Alice in Wonderland. “When I use a word,” Humpty Dumpty 
said, “it means just what I choose it to mean . . . neither more nor less.” “The question 
is,” said Alice, “whether you can make words mean so many different things.” WDSU 
hopes the attorney general's office will stop while the teachers and freedom of speech 
are still ahead. 

—From a WDSU-TV Editorial, New Orleans, Louisiana, October 12, 1961. 
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R. W. Caughran 


The Thorny Problem of Improving 
College Instruction 


Instructional improvement, like virtue, is sought 
by all. Yet, also like virtue, the conceptions of 


Tose slumbering giants, American 
colleges and universities, are awakening 
again to the need for turning a critical 
eye toward instructional excellence. To 
the cynical, perhaps this movement is 
merely a cyclical phenomenon, one to be 
endured until things return to “normal.” 
To the hopeful, it is an encouraging sign 
that the tattered “publish or perish” 
dictum will be either supplanted or ac- 
companied by a new-old yardstich— 
teaching performance. Whatever the 
reason, the renewed interest in teaching 
quality is to be welcomed. 

Now it is not really difficult to recruit 
adherents to the cause of instructional 
improvement. Like virtue, it is sought 
by all. Yet, also like virtue, the concep- 
tions of what constitutes~ it differ 
markedly. 

Our differences lie in the fact that we 
lack an agreed-upon image—an image of 
what a good instructor is or what he 
does. As Robert Mason stated it, “there 
are alternative images” and failure to 
select one leads to aimlessness.! The first 
task, then, it would seem, is to select an 
image of what a good instructor does 
and is, that distinguishes him from a 
poor one. Once the instructor-image is 
selected, we are ready to proceed with 
the improvement of teaching perform- 
ance. 

But to improve teaching, we first must 
examine and evaluate it. Evaluation of 

Robert Mason, Educational Ideals in Amer- 


can Society (New York: Allyn and Bacon, 1960) 
p. 64 


what constitutes it differ markedly. 


instruction is certainly not new in public 
schools. Although its advent there was 
greeted with a mountain of suspicion 
(and some of it deservedly so), it has now 
matured to the point where real gains are 
being made. The “inspector approach” 
is slowly but certainly giving way to.the 
more humane and more fruitful co-oper- 
ative approach. Direct and forceful ac- 
tion is being reserved almost exclusively 
for cases involving “high crimes and mis- 
demeanors,” and then only after other 
techniques have been exhausted. 

It seems that a choice must be made 
between evaluating for purposes of in- 
creases in rank or pay and evaluating for 
the purpose of improving instruction. 
The former tends to create a stilted and 
artificial atmosphere which does not re- 
sult in permanent gains. The latter seems 
to hold more promise for long-term im- 
provements. This is especially so because 
of our lack of a clear-cut image and be- 
cause our yardsticks are not precise. 

There is well merited fear, also, of the 
predominance of one factor in the evalu- 
ative process and the consequent neglect 
of all other factors. To some, student- 
opinion polls are anathema; to others 
such polls are shining proof of excel- 
lence. Peer-judgments are useful, but in 
the opinion of many they should never 
be a major determinant. Possession of 
advanced degrees is no guarantee of 
teaching excellence. Assessment by 

Dr. Caughran is head of the Department 


of Elementary Education, Kent State Uni- 
versity, Kent, Ohio. 
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superiors has drawbacks which will be 


discussed later. 

Candidly, each of us also has a greater 
or lesser “prima-donna” streak in him. 
A measure of this is certainly desirable, 
for it underscores the idea that teaching 
has at least some artistry connected with 
it which defies conventional measuring 
tethniques. Yet the prima-donna tend- 
ency may serve as a convenient smoke 
screen which is thrown up to cover self- 
suspected weaknesses. 

But why can’t we just let the deans or 
department heads evaluate instruction? 
This “solution” is disarmingly simple. 
The difficulty lies in the fact that as we 
have studied the teaching process we 
have slowly come to realize that it is a 
very complex affair. As we have de- 
veloped an understanding of its com- 
plexity, we also have begun to realize 
that an error in assessing teaching per- 
formance can have tragic consequences. 
The possibility of error is minimized by 
using pooled judgment (decidedly differ- 
ent from pooled ignorance) and by keep- 
ing in mind that the basic purpose of 
evaluation is that of improving instruc- 
tion rather than periodically sitting in 
judgment. Thus, the administrator who 
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is professionally alive realizes that he 
must have some help; to try to do the job 
alone is to invite certain perils which 
conceivably may be worse than doing 
nothing at all. 

The crux of the trouble seems to be 
that teaching is an art which is based 
upon a very inexact science—the science 
of human behavior. It is an act so laden 
with value-judgments that firm and last- 
ing judgments are not possible at this 
time. 

The images held, the attitudes ex- 
pressed or implied, and the skills and the 
tools possessed by the evaluator or evalu- 
ators are the critical elements in evalua- 
tion. Not to be overlooked, of course, 
are the willingness of the instructor to 
undergo evaluation and his desire for 
improvement. Thus, any attempt at 
evaluation must be carried out in an 
atmosphere of mutual trust, candor, and 
good will. 

As we grow in agreement concerning 
and in sensitivity to the proper ends of 
education, as our tools become more pre- 
cise, and as we improve our skills in the 
evaluative process, so will we grow in 
our ability to improve the quality of our 
instruction. 





Everybody Has To Get 
Into the Act 


There was many an agreement reached at Bowling Green, and many a misconception 
(and myth-conception) laid to rest. There was, in addition, the identification of many 
problems that had to be faced and worked out at a later date. 

The participants agreed, for instance, that prospective teachers need more and better 
education, that the deadwood and trivia should be cleared out of the teacher education 
programs, that higher standards mean more, not fewer teachers. There was agreement 
that knowing “how to teach” and “what to teach” are both important. And, if the con- 
ference did not come up with an ideal program of teacher education, broken down into 
hours and subjects, it at least exploded such myths as “methods courses take up half a 
student's time” and “education courses run from first to last right through the four-year 
cycle.” 

But the greatest, most vital agreement of all—because it promises so much for the future 
—was the virtually unanimous acknowledgment that teacher education is the responsibility 
of the entire college or university. Everybody has to get into the act. No professor, no 
department, can stand aloof. This theme was stressed and stressed again in group dis 
cussions, in the major conference addresses, in private talks, and in lunchtime conversa 
tions. The phrase “total college” was used so much it almost became a cliché. 

—G. K. Hodenfield and T. M. Stinnett, THe EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 
(New York: Prentice-Hall, 1961) p. 26. 
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Methods in Teaching 


Stanley S. Stahl, Jr. 


Any attempt to summarize what is happening or 
could happen in the teaching of methods courses 
becomes rather general in nature because of the 


countless 
It is apparent, however, that there are 


individual patterns being followed. 


several very definite trends that can be cited. 


l; is widely recognized today that teacher 
education occupies an ever-increasing 
role of importance in our society. We 
have accepted as a mandate the necessity 
of planning educational programs which 
will meet the needs of all American 
youth. Obviously, this dictate of quan- 
tity must also be tempered with quality 
if the challenges to American leadership 
are to be met. This desire for quality has 
led us to a searching look at the teacher 
education concepts developed in the past 
and to give increasing attention to those 
elements unique to the profession. 


A study of the programs of typical in- 
stitutions quickly reveals that all profes- 
sions expect certain degrees of com- 
petency in that loosely defined area de- 
scribed as general education and further 
depth in the content of the field under 
Equally well understood is the 
specialized or professional course work in 
education, the nucleus of which has tra- 
ditionally been the methods of teaching 
courses. Concern has been expressed for 
many years about the role and relative 
importance of these methods courses in 
the preparation of teachers. This con- 
cern has ranged from loud criticism, on 
the one hand, to an equally vociferous 
defense, on the other, with each position 
being defended by both classroom teach- 
rs and those who are administratively 


study 


concerned with teacher education pro- 
grams. Both positions, even though 
seemingly opposed, are assumed to be 
taken in an effort to improve the calibre 
of personnel entering the teaching pro- 
fession and to strengthen the ability to 
make a contribution to the learning 
process. The following summation rep- 
resents an attempt to bring together 
various points of view and to arrive at 
some suggestions upon which intended 
improvement might be based. 


Issues 

The first major issue that emerges 
would seem to be the place of methods 
courses in the teacher education curricu- 
lum. A study of typical curricula reveals 
that these methods courses may be di- 
vided into two major types, the specific 
and the general. The older or tradi- 
tional type represents the approach of 
teaching the prospective teacher the 
techniques appropriate to a particular 
field, such as a course on teaching arith- 
metic in the elementary school. This ap- 
proach can, and often has, resulted in a 
proliferation of “teaching of” courses. 
In some colleges, not only is there one 
for each of the usual content areas but 
also courses on related topics such as 


Dr. Stahl is associate professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville. 
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Admittedly, this article deals with a 
subject that has been around a long time. 
But its frankness, simplicity, obvious 
breadth of scope, and sound logic should 
be well received by readers who long for 
a resolution of the “methods contro- 
versy.”’—EbITors. 
mental hygiene and the use of audio- 
visual materials. Such a pattern has led 
to much criticism of the curricula, par- 
ticularly in elementary’ education, 
charges of duplication and lack of prac- 
ticality being the most common. 

A more recent development in the pro- 
fessional course work has been the gen- 
eral approach of merging or combining 
the methods work into a single course. 
This course is concerned with the gen- 
eral, over-all principles of teaching that 
should apply to the teaching act, regard- 
less of the subject or content. Although 
this has eliminated some criticism of 
duplication and overlapping, critics 
point out that the basic assumption may 
be false. Various content areas do neces- 
sitate the utilization of specific, often 
unique techniques, many of which could 
not be spelled out in a general approach. 
A compromise can be discerned in some 
programs in which a sequence has been 
set up, beginning with a basic general 
information course applicable to all sub- 
jects, followed by a selection of special 
methods for the intended field. This 
would appear to be more practical at 
the secondary education level, although 
some programs do call for a degree of 
specialization at the elementary educa- 
tion level also. 

Another fundamental 
involves more than the teacher education 
program. Preparation of teachers must 
be based upon the underlying philoso- 
phy and objectives of the school system 
in general and must be adaptable to the 
needs of a changing society. It is not 
necessary to list the pressures under 
which schools operate, but it must be 


consideration 
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kept in mind that emphases and concepts 
are undergoing constant revision. The 
emphasis for some time has been upon a 
fused and integrated program, particu- 
larly at the elementary school and junior 
high school teaching levels. Recently, 
however, even at the elementary levels, 
certain pressures are mounting for a 
higher degree of proficiency in specific 
content fields. Although advocates of 
the core or broad fields curriculum and 
the self-contained classroom have gen- 
erally opposed any extension of specific 
methodology, the general approach 


would appear to be less and less accept 
able if present trends continue. 


Features of Educational Method 


Successful teaching is teaching that 
brings about effective learning. It is not 
defined in terms of methods or pro 
cedures, i.e., whether the teaching is 
typed as old-fashioned or modern, time- 
tested or experimental, conventional or 
progressive. The ultimate criterion for 
success in teaching is the result: the de- 
gree to which the objective has been 
reached. This is what.society wants, and 
this must be kept in mind whenever a 
particular method is upheld as “the 
method.” These desired results do not 
indicate any particular plan or proce- 
dure or methodology. This is not to im- 
ply, however, that a prospective teacher 
should be told, “this is the content; teach 
it in whatever way you can, but get re- 
sults... There are basic principles and 
procedures behind all successful endeav- 
ors. Helping learners achieve authentic 
results calls for skill, insight, and re- 
sourcefulness on the part of the teacher. 
Method, then, must give the teacher 
these strengths. 

Featherstone,! emphasizes that the 
formulation of basic principles of a tech- 


‘See William B. Featherstone, A Functional 
Curriculum for Youth (New York: American 
Book Company, 1950) 276 p. 
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nical nature is not sufficient to insure 
the hoped-for results. There must be a 


valid situation in relation to which 
learning is to take place. “Valid situa- 
tion,” as used here, means a situation 
that is of obvious demonstrable or felt 
concern to the learner and one in which 
he is already actively involved to some 
degree, or one in which he can presum- 
ably become more intimately involved 
and more competent to manage. 


Toward a Better Methodology 

Any discussion of the role that 
methods play in teacher preparation 
must also be concerned with the multi- 
plicity of approaches (or methods) to the 
teaching act. The search for a better 
methodology has been going on for 
many years and will, of course, continue. 
The teacher in preparation should know 
of this search and have some understand- 
ing of the relationships of the changing 
philosophies to the emerging society. 
Change, regardless of how radical, is 
based upon past experience and the 
achievements and errors of earlier at- 
tempts. 

Mursell* highlights some of the major 
attempts to improve teaching and points 
out that, although the search has not 
been co-ordinated, it has evolved in a 
rather definite direction. The _ tradi- 
‘ional, and undoubtedly typical, method 
of teaching is usually referred to as the 
textbook-assignment-recitation proce- 
dure. Basically, this calls for an organiz- 
ing of the content into some unitized 
form incorporated into a textbook, the 
assigning of certain portions or lessons, a 
reciting or daily check in lesson coverage, 
and finally an examining of the student 
on his degree of mastery. Although uti- 
lied universally and defended by many 
who have known no variation, teachers 
today are becoming increasingly aware 
that the pattern is hardly compatible 
Mursell, Successful Teaching (New 


York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1954) 
Chapter 2 


* lames I 
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with the desired emphasis upon individ- 
ual needs and interests. Even at the 
turn of the century, scholars were report- 
ing efforts to work out a better and more 
effective method of presentation. In 1900, 
McMurry and McMurry® described the 
inductive-development lesson, originated 
by Johann Friedrick Herbart. Herbart’s 
formal steps of instruction, even though 
rather formalized, were widely acclaimed 
in this country and were instrumental in 
originating a valuable movement to im- 
prove educational practice. Basically, his 
approach was an attempt to lead the 
child’s mind in a sequential movement 
from concrete experience and concrete 
data to the understanding of a general 
concept. The formal steps included prep- 
aration, statement of aim, presentation of 
new material, comparison and abstrac- 
tion, and finally generalization and appli- 
cation. Later contributors to pedagogy, 
notably John Dewey, revised or rejected 
many of the original principles. 

Bagley* describes another deviation 
from the traditional approach as the de- 
ductive-development lesson, which dif- 
fered mainly from Herbart’s theories in 
that general principles were applied to 
the data, rather than drawing the prin- 
ciples from the data. A set of steps was 
again applied: presentation of data, as- 
similation, inference, and, finally, veri- 
fication. This same text describes other 
variations, each of which attempted to 
improve the methods used in varying 
learning situations. 

The neophyte in teaching, after an 
initial period of frustration, begins to 
draw certain conclusions about methods. 
He sees that any one approach, even with 
its advantages and disadvantages, will 
still have inherent defects of either stand- 
ardization, superficiality, or both. If the 
method is too rigidly followed, flexibil- 


* Charles A. McMurry and Frank M. McMurry, 
The Method of the Recitation (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1900). 

* William C. Bagley, The Educative Process 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1917). 
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ity is not apparent and the various class- 
room situations soon return to the basic 
recitation. Research results, surprisingly 
enough, seem to reveal that it makes 
lictle difference what method or ap- 
proach is followed, but the many vari- 
ants in a learning situation have great 
effect. It soon becomes evident that the 
chances for improving instruction by any 
standardized methodology, or even an 
array of clever devices, are relatively 
small and that an over-all understanding 
of the learning process offers more merit. 
As Mursell® states: 

Learning must be organized in terms of 
understandings that seem real and compel- 
ling and valuable to the learner, that engage 
his active purpose, that confront him with 
significant challenges, that lead to deeper and 
wider insights, more discriminating attitudes 
and more adequate skills. 


Current Trends in Methods Teaching 

Any attempt to summarize what is 
happening or could happen in the teach- 
ing of methods courses becomes rather 
general in nature because of the count- 
less individual patterns which are being 
followed. One seldom encounters a pro- 
fessor who is teaching methods to begin- 
ning teachers who is not actively experi- 
menting and changing his patterns in an 
attempt to bring about greater under- 
standing and efficiency in teaching. To 
say what is new tends to negate the con- 
tributions referred to above or to suggest 
some startlingly novel approach. It is 
apparent, however, that there are several 
definite trends that can be cited: 

1. Methods courses in teacher educa- 
tion are becoming more functional, with 
the professor himself attempting to teach 
as the students will teach, drawing con- 
stantly upon basic principles of learning. 
This approach includes the utilization of 
laboratory experiences, audio-visual ma- 
terials of all types, the relatively recent 
teaching-machine programming, unit 
organization, recognition of individual 


* Op. cit., p. 32 
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differences, and other desired classroom 
practices. It is also noteworthy that at- 
tempts have been made to make a funda- 
mental change in the relationship be- 
tween teacher and pupil. Metiliods 
courses are borrowing heavily from the 
supervised-study movement, as advanced 
by Brownell, and the project method 
advocated by Kilpatrick. Since in these 
approaches we see a shifting of the 
teacher's role from merely teaching to 
active participation with the learner, the 
future may see many changes in the tra- 
ditional role played by teachers. 

2. Many critics of teacher education 
programs lament that there is too much 
time consumed in learning the “how” 
and not enough in learning the “what.” 
Such statements, although possibly true 
in past years, can hardly be justified 
today. The ratio of professional edu- 
cation to general or liberal education 
in teacher preparation has gradually be- 
come less, giving the prospective teacher 
much more “content.” Methods courses 
also reveal the effect of this pattern, with 
efforts being made to give more substance 
and more content. The Thirty-Seventh 
Yearbook of the Association for Student 
Teaching® describes a number of re- 
ported attempts to have students develop 
a more complete understanding of basic 
concepts as presented in the classroom. 

3. The team approach to methods, 
utilized in many of the block semester 
plans, is a related trend. Here we find 
the methods courses combined in a 
block, often representing the equivalent 
of a semester of credit, co-ordinated by 
one person, but drawing upon the specific 
skills and special preparation of the en- 
tire staff. In addition to the educational 
specialists, other resource persons are 
drawn from the liberal arts fields, pre- 
senting basic reviews of content, and 
from other areas, with implications for 
education. 

* Improving Instruction in Professional Educa- 
tion (Lock Haven, Pennsylvania: State Teachers 
College, 1958) Chapter IV. 
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Characteristics of Teachers 
Related to Children’s Progress 


Waar are those characteristics of a 
teacher's knowledge, behavior, or per- 
sonality that have a measurable effect on 
the development of the children he or 
she teaches? Until we can answer this 
question objectively, we shall continue 
to grope blindly in the selection of stu- 
dents to be prepared for teaching, in the 
kind of preparation to give them, in the 
attempt to evaluate our teacher educa- 
tion programs, and in the selection and 
retention of teachers. 

\ number of investigators have made 
various. kinds of attacks on this problem, 
with some promising results but mainly 
with results which at best shed a few 
glimmers of light. It now appears that, 
{ adequately confirmed by other and 
urther studies, the Brooklyn College 
nvestigation' has pointed clearly to a 
path that leads directly toward our goal 
ind indicates the kind of further research 
nost likely to be fruitful. 

After six years of preliminary researc h, 
lection, and development of instru- 
ments, and try-outs in a pilot project, 
nd with the co-operation of the New 
York Public Schools, teachers and chil- 
lren in fifty-five fourth, fifth and sixth 
grades were studied and tested for a year 
1958-59) . These were from nine public 
chools in Brooklyn, three each in lower, 
middle, and upper socio-economic com- 
munities. 


Louis M. Heil, Marion 
ttiler, Characteristics of Teacher Behavior Re- 
ed to the Achievement of Children in Several 
mentary Grades (Brooklyn, New York: Brook- 
n College Bookstore, 1960 


Powell, and Irwin 


Aspects of the development of these 
children during the year were measured 
by pre-tests and post-tests in regard to 
academic achievement and social accept- 
ance. A new projective-type test was 
developed to evaluate the children’s 
“feelings” and to identify categories of 
children according to clusters of affec- 
tive traits. Intelligence was, of course, 
also tested. 

Teachers were evaluated by repeated, 
structured observation by trained . ob- 
servers; by the Teacher Education Ex- 
amination of the Educational Testing 
Service; by the Manifold Interest Sched- 
ule®; and, in some cases, by a new pro 
jective-type instrument. 

The results of the Teacher Education 
Examination showed no significant rela- 
tion to the progress of the children in 
anything measured. It must be borne 
in mind, however, that all the teachers 
had a common base of knowledge in that 
they had met certification requirements, 
passed the city examinations, and 


* Louis M. Heil, George V. Sheviakov, and 
Solomon Stone, Manifold Interest Schedule 
(Brooklyn, New York: Office of Testing and 
Research, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 10, New 
York). 


Dr. Heil is professor of education, Brook- 
lyn College, Brooklyn, New York, and Dr. 
Washburne is distinguished visiting profes- 
sor, College of Education, Michigan State 
University. 

This is a summary of a report to the 
American Educational Research Association, 
Chicago, Illinois, February 25, 1961. 
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achieved tenure through acceptable per- 
formance and experience. 

The results of the observations of the 
teachers, as scored on the Teacher Ob- 
servation Scale,® bore no significant rela- 
tion to the children’s progress, in terms 
of the total scores of all the teachers. As 
will be seen later, however, recent analy- 
sis indicates certain values in the obser- 
vations. 

The Manifold Interest Schedule, on 
the other hand, showed highly significant 
relationships between the progress of 
various categories of children in different 
aspects of their development and the 
personality types of their teachers. 

The categories of children were deter- 
mined by the results of the test entitled 
Assessing Children’s Feelings. This test 
consists of a carefully prepared series of 
short dramatic episodes recorded on tape. 
As the tape is played to the class the 
children respond, on keyed answer sheets, 
to a number of questions on their reac- 
tions to the situation described. 

An analysis of the responses shows that 
there are four categories of typical clus- 
ters of responses, to one or another of 
which almost all children conform to a 
large degree. The complete report de- 
scribes each category in detail and in- 
cludes a transcript of the tape recordings. 
Here it is only possible to indicate the 
general nature of the categories by the 
inadequate but suggestive nick-names 
given them for convenience: “Conform- 
ers,” ““Opposers,” “Waverers,” “Strivers.”’ 

The teachers were categorized into 
three types according to the profiles 
revealed on a stanine scale by the Mani- 
fold Interest Schedule. Again, each type 


represents a cluster of traits which tend 


* The Teacher Observation Scale, developed 
by Heil and associates in the Office of Testing 
and Researeh at Brooklyn College, and owing 
much to David G. Ryans and the Cooperative 
Research Project of the University of Buffalo, 
is not published, but is given in full in the com 
plete report on the Brooklyn College investiga 
tion 
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to go together, as indicated by an anal- 
ysis of the responses of the teachers. 
While six types of profile have been iden- 
tified in extensive testing of Brooklyn 
College students, the teachers in our in- 
vestigation chanced to conform, with a 
few exceptions, to just three of these, 
known as A, B, and C. For convenience 
Type A has been dubbed “Turbulent,” 
Type B, “Self-Controlled,” and Type C, 
“Fearful.” 

The general outcome of the investiga. 
tion was that different types of teachers 
had significantly different effects on the 
progress of different categories of chil- 
dren in regard to the various aspects of 
the children’s measured growth during 
the year. It is therefore essential to give 
here a short description of the three types 
of teachers with whom we are dealing. 


Description of Types 

Type A (“Turbulent”) appears to be 
turbulent in both feeling and thought 
Aggressive and sexual impulses seem to 
be close to the surface, expressed largely 
in fantasy and verbal aggression, but also 
at times in action. The A-type is high in 
the acceptance and expression of her 
impulses. She (our teachers were all 
women, but studies of Brooklyn College 
students show the characteristics and pro- 
files for men are comparable) has little 
liking for the “preoccupation with clean- 
liness” items in the Schedule or for items 
involving “self-severity.” Her likes and 
dislikes tend to be sharper and more 
definite than do those of types B or ©, 
in the non-academic sections of the 
schedule. 

She does not appear to teel the need 
for acceptance by others, to identify with 
others, nor does she have ambitions for 
leadership. Her main interest is i 
thinking, imagining, and conjecturing 
She is not, therefore, especially warm oF 


* Louis M. Heil and Marion Powell, Assessing 
Children’s Feelings (Brooklyn, New York; Office 
of Testing and Research, Brooklyn College 


Brooklyn 10, New York). 
. 
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empathetic. To others, she is likely to 
sem blunt, impulsive, and unpredicta- 
ble. She may often seem tense. 

She wants to be independent of au- 
thority and to be free to do uninhibited 
and unconventional thinking. 

The Type B (“Self-Controlled’’) 
teacher shows a high preference for the 
items in the Schedule classified as 
“Methodical,” “‘Self-Severity,”” and “Pre- 
occupation with Cleanliness,” and a dis- 
like for items, under the headings “Ag- 
gression,” “Accepting Impulses” and 
“Humor.” (“Humor” is a misnomer—it 
means such things as wit at the expense 
of others.) She has a relatively low pref- 
erence for the opposite sex. 

She feels most secure when things run 
smoothly. She likes to keep her thoughts 
and feelings to herself. She does not like 
to listen to “hot” arguments, to be 
around people who forget themselves 
and talk freely. Nor does she like “to 
stick by the truth no matter whom it 
hurts.” 
leader- 
She is more interested in manag- 
ing others than in creativity. Yet she 
loes not like to be in the lime-light, 
preferring to further her ambitions be- 
hind the scenes. 


She is ambitious and desires 
ship 


In her zeal to have things run smoothly 
she tends to be apprehensive and even 
ngid about making on-the-spot changes 
in her plans. She tends to be sensitive 
to the reactions of others toward her. 
She is submissive to authority, but some- 
what authoritarian toward subordinates. 
She can be relied upon to accept respon- 
sibility and to execute effectively ideas 
which have been formulated by ‘others. 


[The Type C 
alraid of contamination with her envi- 
fonment, afraid of being alone, afraid 
{her sexual impulses. She does not, or 
cannot, repress her feelings. 


(“Fearful”) teacher is 


She tends to feel helpless, dependent, 
and defensive. She is very conscientious, 
ikes to “stick by the truth no matter 
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whom it hurts,” to have rules by which 
to abide, and is irritated by those who 
do not abide by the rules. She is afraid 
of doing the wrong thing. 


Effects on Children 


The different effects of these three 
types of teachers on the four categories 
of children are significant and interest- 
ing. Let us consider first and most fully 
the effects on the children’s academic 
growth as measured on the Stanford 
Achievement Test: 

The B-Type (“‘Self-Controlled”) 
teacher was, for all categories of children 
lumped together, and for the Test as a 
whole, markedly the most effective; the 
C-Type (“Fearful”) the least effective, 
in the sense that children under B-Type 
teachers averaged about half again as 
much progress as those under C-Type 
teachers. 

The story, however, is not so simple 
as this implies. A more detailed analysis 
reveals such facts as the following, when 
data have been adjusted for IQ differ- 
ences and for differences among schools. 

On the Stanford test as a whole, the 
category of “Conforming” children made 
slightly more progress under the A-Type 
(“Turbulent”) teachers than they did 
under the B-Type. Under the C-Type 
(“Fearful”) they made definitely less 
progress. Children of the other three 
categories made best progress under B- 
Type teachers—in the case of children 
categorized as “Opposers” those under 
B-Type teachers made nearly twice as 
much progress as those under Type C; 
but for the “Strivers,” the difference was 
almost negligible. These kids shoot 
ahead no matter who teaches them! 

When one pulls the Stanford test 
apart, instead of looking only at the total 
score, some interesting facts emerge. For 
example, although in reading and spell- 
ing the children in all four categories 
made markedly more progress under 
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Type B teachers (and this is largely true, 
also, for language arts), it was the chil- 
dren taught by the “Turbulent” teacher 
of Type A who, regardless of category, 
made the most progress in arithmetic 


and science. 

Type C (“Fearful”) teachers come into 
their own in social studies. With “Con- 
formers” they get more progress than do 
either A or B teachers, they get almost 
as good progress with “Waverers” as do 
A teachers, and better progress than B 
in all categories. 

(Note: These comparisons for sections 
of the Stanford test are from data that 
have not been adjusted to differences in 
1Q’s and in schools.) 


Social Acceptance Test Results 

We now turn more briefly to the Ohio 
Social Acceptance Scale. Here the chil- 
dren's growth in “friendliness” during 
the year as indicated by their test scores 
was outstandingly greater under B-Type 
teachers than under either A or C. This 
was true for all categories of children 
except the “Waverers.” These timid 
souls seem to have got some sort of 
encouragement toward friendliness with 
each other under the “Fearful” Type C 
teachers; at least their gain in scores was 
somewhat higher than that of “Waver- 
ers” under Type B; while under Type A, 
“Waverers” made no progress at all in 
the Social Acceptance Scale—actually 
they retrogressed insignificantly. 

The Type A (“Turbulent”) teachers 
got somewhat less growth in “friendli- 
ness” than did Type C with “Strivers” 
and “Conformers,” and only slightly 
better with “Opposers.”’ 

From the standpoint, then, of chil- 
dren's growth in “friendliness” or social 
acceptance as measured, there is no doubt 
as to the general marked superiority of 
the B (“Self-Controlled’’) type of teacher. 
And this time it is the A (“Turbulent”) 
type teachers who are at the bottom of 
the heap. 
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Assessment of Children's Feelings 

The Assessing Children’s Feelings test 
was not given until March, and it is not 
possible therefore to give measurements 
of progress in this affective aspect of the 
development of children under the three 
types of teacher. We can, however, make 
some fairly safe deductions on the as- 
sumption that there was no initial dif- 
ference of importance in the distribu- 
tions of categories of children among the 
three types of teachers. Any marked con- 
centration of one or more categories 
found in the classes of one type of 
teacher at the end of six months of ex- 
posure leads to a strong presumption 
that this concentration is related to the 
influence of this type of teacher. 

If this assumption is correct, the B- 
Type teacher again appears to have posi- 
tive superiority, the C-Type to be least 
effective, and the A-Type in between. 

In general, children under B teachers 
were found (in March) to be relatively 
low in feelings of active resistance and 
hostility, especially in the case of the 
““Waverers.”” They had the highest per- 
ception of authority as controlling and 
effective; and, especially in the case of 
“Opposers” and “Waverers,”” they had 
the highest intellectual aspirations. 

Children under Type C (“Fearful”) 
teachers, on the contrary, had the lowest 
perception of authority as controlling 
or threatening, the highest perception 
of authority as ineffectual, the lowest 
intellectual aspirations. The “Waverers’ 
particularly seemed to have high feelings 
of provoked hostility and anxiety. 


Teacher Observation Scale 

This Scale, as indicated earlier, showed 
no over-all relation between the chil- 
dren’s progress in any of the measured 
aspects and the scores given to their 
teachers by the observers. Nevertheless, 
a detailed analysis of the observation 
data does show that what was observed 
in the classroom had a measurable effect 
on the children. Certain observed char- 
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acteristics tally with important phases of 
the Manifold Interest Schedule profiles 
and shed light on why certain types of 
teachers are more or less effective with 
certain categories of children. The data 


also bring out significant variations 


within a type; most revealing is the fact 
that when we compare the Type A teach- 
ers who had the highest ratings on the 
Observation Scale with those having the 
lowest, we find that the children taught 
by those A-Type teachers having the 


highest Observation Scale make 
markedly more progress than do those 
under the same type teachers who have 
low scores on the Observation Scale— 
more, even, than do children under B- 
Type teachers as a whole. 


scores 


Current Studies, Problems, and Plans 

The investigation we have been re- 
porting has, of course, many limitations 
and leaves many problems unsolved. In 
the first place, the population studied 
was a highly urban one. Would similar 
results emerge in rural and small city 
Would geographical location 
affect results? There are tentative plans 
for a replication of the study in several 
widely distributed regions and with dif- 
ferent environments. 

Is the Stanford Achievement Test the 
best one for the purpose of this study? 
There is some indication that it over- 
weights the various language arts in the 
total score. Would the results of the 
study be modified if, say, the Sequential 
Tests of Educational Progress of the Edu- 
cational Testing Service were substituted 
lor the Stanford in a replication of the 
study? 

Does the Ohio Social Acceptance Scale 
really measure social growth? Can an- 
other more suitable test be found or 
devised for this purpose? 

Cannot the Teacher Observation Scale 
be revised to make it more significant, 
by doing away with assumptions that 
the present study indicates to have been 
faulty and using the results of this study 


areas? 
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in formulating what kind of teacher 
behavior to observe and how to score it? 

In any replication of this study the 
Assessing Children’s Feelings test should 
obviously (as was the original intention) 
be given both as a pre-test and a post- 
test. 

When the study is replicated it will 
certainly be desirable to have a consid- 
erable number of potential teacher-par- 
ticipants tested on the Manifold Interest 
Schedule at the very beginning of the 
school year so that approximately equal 
numbers of all six profile types can be 
selected for study. 

These are samples of procedural prob- 
lems on which we wish to work and on 
which we hope others will work. 

But the main problem is: if the find- 
ings of this investigation are, on the 
whole, valid, and the effectiveness of the 
teacher is more closely a function of her 
personality pattern than of her profes- 
sional knowledge or any of the other 
characteristics of which we have perti- 
nent cognizance, what can we do about 
it? It is on this question that Brooklyn 
College is now focusing. 

First of all, an intensive study is being 
made of the real dynamics at work in 
the classroom performance of each type 
of teacher. From ninety teachers in four 
schools who agreed to co-operate, thirty 
have been selected for study, on the basis 
of their profiles on the Manifold Interest 
Schedule. Ten of these are of the appar- 
ently successful types (e.g., A and B), 
and twenty are of the less successful types 
(C, exaggerated A). Each of these teach- 
ers is being observed for a full day by a 
clinical psychologist and a teacher-edu- 
cation specialist, who then react with 
each other. Each of the teachers is being 
brought into the Educational Clinic at 
Brooklyn College for psychiatric and psy- 
chological interviews, for the Rorschach 
test, and so forth. 

The results of this analysis will be used 
in the thinking of an inter-departmental 
committee at the college. This commit- 
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tee is trying to devise an experimental 
curriculum of teacher education built 
around the attempt to modify the be- 
havior, if not the personality, of the C- 
Type prospective teacher; or at least to 
help such students to deal effectively with 
their limitations and to compensate for 
them. 
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Plans are being seriously considered at 
Michigan State University and one or 
two other centers, for setting up com- 
mittees to devise a comparable experi- 
mental teacher education program based 
on the Brooklyn study, and at the same 
time to replicate this study with improve- 
ments based on the Brooklyn experience. 





The Electronic Revolution 
and Teacher Education 

Although there appears to be an adequate basis for the current enthusiasm over the 
electronic revolution in education, it might be well to scrutinize the total picture before 
joy becomes unconfined. 

There seems to be little doubt that computers, teaching machines, and television can 
facilitate the educational process. On the other hand, it seems clear that although these 
devices may prove a boon in some phases of the process, they place a tremendous strain 
on others. One is the education of teachers. 

Specifically, the advent of these devices intensifies the problem of theory in education. 
Since much has been written and said recently concerning the poverty of functional 
theory, no documentation here is necessary. Mere mention of the uncertainty and con- 
flict among professional educators over the purposes of public education, the prevalence 
of unwarranted generalizations, and the considerable lag between practice and research 
evidence would seem to suffice 

The major question raised by the introduction of the new devices concerns purposes. 
Judging by the spirited debate over the remedies for educational ills suggested by men 
like Rickover, Conant, Trump, Bestor, and others, we are not quite sure what the pur- 
poses of public education are; that is, beyond a commitment to certain principles ex- 
pressed at a level of abstraction too lofty to facilitate the identification of functional 
means to achieve them. On the other hand, it seems clear that the purposes that can 
be served by computers, teaching machines, and TV are identifiable and _ limited. 
Patently, therefore, we cannot decide how useful these devices are until we evaluate their 
potential in the context of an adequate definition of the purposes of public education. 

A second area of stress, which is related to the foregoing, is the matter of the role of 
the teacher. What modification of his role does the introduction of these devices imply? 
Although there seems to be general agreement that machines cannot replace the teacher, 
the fact remains that they can do some things more efficiently than the teacher. It is 
possible that our tremendous admiration for ingenuity, our affinity for gadgetry, and 
our worship of precision could seduce us into allowing machines to pre-empt a greater 
share of teaching than is wise. It seems particularly obvious that education can become 
too impersonal and actuarial (e.g., the testing fad, a direction which ignores facts gained 
from research in the behavioral sciences which indicate that more, rather than less, of 
the “personal” is desirable). 

Finally, there are decisions to be made regarding the commitment of funds—a peren- 
nial problem. What proportion of funds do we invest in men and what in machines? 
Although this is a clear-cut issue, it obviously must await a resolution of the two problems 
previously discussed 

Teachers colleges are in business now. They cannot await these decisions. They are 
doing some things and must continue to do some things to prepare teachers for the proy 
public schools. The question is, How can they adequately evaluate what they are doing A 
until the questions raised above are answered?—Contributed by Robert E. Cummins, Uni 
head of the Department of Education,, Arkansas A and M College, College Heights, inve 
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Are Teacher Education Programs 
Attracting Academically Able Students? 


Tue recognized professions have for 
decades attracted many academically able 
youth to the institutions charged with 
the responsibility for their preservice 
professional programs. Their ability to 
attract capable persons has without 
doubt substantially contributed to the 
esteem in which many of these profes- 
sions are held by the public they serve. 
Conversely, it has often been asserted 
that one major reason for the low esteem 
in which teaching is held by the public 
is the well-established custom of per- 
mitting almost any college enrollee to 
pursue the program of teacher prepara- 
ion in many teacher education institu- 
tions 

Many professional educators have long 
thought that this lack of concern for the 
quality of prospective candidates for 
graduation from teacher education pro- 
grams is perhaps one of the more signifi- 
cant weaknesses of the total preservice 
program. Recently developed accredit- 
ing programs for teacher education at 
the national level, however, appear to be 
placing emphasis on the presence of well- 
conceived arrangements for selective 
to and retention in teacher 
education programs as a basis for accredi- 
tation. This concern, plus the general 
movement to strengthen certificating or 
licensing standards, has contributed to 


admission 


the improvement of teacher education 
programs in many institutions. 

\ study was completed in 1958 on the 
University of Oklahoma campus which 
involved 348 University of Oklahoma 
1956 graduates who had entered that 


institution as freshmen in 1952. This 
study did not consider teacher education 
aS a separate professional program, but 
compared only college programs in the 
University. The results, however, showed 
that those graduates preparing to teach 
performed at a significantly lower level 
than the students enrolled in the Col- 
leges of Engineering, Business Adminis- 
tration, Pharmacy, and other professional 
programs in the University. 

The contention has been made in re- 
cent years, however, that the quality of 
teacher education enrollees has improved 
on the University of Oklahoma campus. 
Like most teacher education institutions 
the University of Okiahoma had a selec- 
tion program in 1959 based chiefly upon 
the candidate's ability to survive the aca- 
demic competition during the first year 
of collegiate work and emerge from the 
University College, in which all fresh- 
men enroll for approximately a year's 
work, with the required grade-point 
average. Specifically, entry into various 
colleges could not occur until a mini- 
mum of twenty-six hours of work in the 
University College was completed with 
a C average or better. This practice in- 
sured that the students who were most 
academically unfit would generally not 
gain admittance to teacher education or 
any other professional program. In the 
absence of a carefully planned program 
of selective admission and retention it 


Dr. Snider is professor of education and 
Mr. Long is a graduate assistant at the Col- 
lege of Education, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman. 
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was at least possible, therefore, to know 
that most of the prospective teachers 
were students of average or above aver- 
age academic ability. The same major 
factor of academic performance which 
characterized eligibility for the teacher 
education program at the University of 
Oklahoma was also operative for the 
Colleges of Engineering, Business Ad- 
ministration, and Pharmacy. 

In order to gather more information 
concerning teacher education enrollees 
a study was conducted at the University 
of Oklahoma in 1959, with the specific 
objective of finding answers to the fol- 
lowing questions: 

|. Which professional undergraduate 
programs at the University of Oklahoma 
attracted the highest percentage of aca- 
demically able students? 

2. How did the students enrolled in 
the University of Oklahoma Teacher 
Education Program compare with those 
enrolled in other professional under- 


graduate programs of comparable length? 


It was felt that answers to the above 
questions would give some indication of 
the quality of students enrolled in the 
preservice program for the preparation 
of teachers at the University of Okla- 
homa. Was this program actually at- 
tracting students who were generally 
inferior in academic ability to those 
enrolled in other professional programs 
or was it attracting its share of able 
students? 

The study attempted to compare stu- 
dents enrolled in the following four pro- 
fessional programs at the University of 
Oklahoma: the College of Engineering, 
the College of Business Administration, 
the College of Pharmacy, and _ the 
Teacher Education Program. For clarity 
and consistency the College of Business 
Administration, the College of Engineer- 
ing, the College of Pharmacy and the 
Teacher Education Program were re- 
ferred to as professional programs. It 
was recognized that several different pro- 
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fessional programs existed in both the 
College of Engineering and the College 
of Business Administration, but they 
were all categorized as single professional 
programs. The Teacher Education Pro- 
gram was also considered to be a single 
professional program even though teach- 
ing certificate programs were completed 
in eighteen fields and degrees were 
earned in any one of three colleges: 
Education, Arts and Sciences, and Fine 
Arts. 


Criteria 

It was necessary to establish criteria 
for the determination of academic abil- 
ity. The grade-point average often had 
been used as a criterion in ascertaining 
the academic proficiency of the college 
student, but this criterion was ignored 
because the academic standards of the 
various professional programs within a 
university often differ significantly and 
because this criterion is dependent upon 
the subjective judgments of college pro- 
fessors. Since the purpose of the study 
was to compare the academic ability of 
the senior students enrolled in profes- 
sional programs in Business, Engineer- 
ing, Teacher Education, and Pharmacy, 
it was assumed that an analysis of these 
students’ performances on the Ohio State 
University Psychological Examination, 
the Jowa High School Content Examina- 
tion, and the University of Oklahoma 
Mathematics Placement Examination 
would provide reliable data for a com 
parative study. For these reasons the 
study was limited to an analysis of the 
scores of senior students enrolled in the 
four professional programs on the three 
examinations described above. 

It should be noted that only non 
transfer students—those who began their 
programs at the University of Oklahoma 
—were included in the study. Transfer 
students were not included because they 
did not take the placement examinations. 
Five hundred and thirty students were 
included in the study, including 19! 
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ACADEMICALLY ABLE STUDENTS 


TABLE I 


FREQUENCY DisTRIBUTION PERCENTAGES 
ON THE Ohio State University Psychological Examination py PROFESSIONAL PROGRAM 


Total No. 
of 
Students 7 


Professional Program 


Business Administration 191 14 
Engineering 158 

Pharmacy 23 9 
Teacher Education 158 12 


seniors in Business Administration, 158 
in Engineering, 158 in the Teacher Edu- 
cation Program and 23 in Pharmacy. 


Examination Performances 

The Ohio State University Psychologi- 
cal Examination, Form 23, is designed 
to measure scholastic aptitude, which is 
one aspect of general intelligence. The 
test was published as a power-type test; 
it is widely used and has been utilized 
as a basis for considerable research since 
the first form was constructed in 1920. 
It as administered to all beginning 
freshmen as a part of the examination 
program. 

High performance on this test was con- 
sidered by all four professional programs 
as indicative of probable academic suc- 
cess in their programs. The results of 
this examination disclosed some obvious 
differences between the performances of 
the students in the two professional pro- 
grams scoring highest and lowest, Engi- 
neering and Business Administration, 
respectively. The only students scoring 
at the tenth decile were those in the 
Teacher Education Program, while the 
largest percentage of studen’ scoring at 
the ninth decile were enrolled in the 
Engineering Program. The Teacher 
Education Program led in the percentage 
of students whose scores fell into the 
upper three deciles followed by the En- 
gineering, Pharmacy, and Business Ad- 
ministration Programs in that order. 
The highest percentage of students fall- 
ing into the first three deciles was from 


Percentages of Students by Decile 


/ 


8 


the Business Administration Program, 
followed in order by Pharmacy, Teacher 
Education, and Engineering. 


The fowa High School Content Ex- 
amination measured general scholastic 
aptitude in the four areas of English, 
history, mathematics, and science and 
was a part of the examination program 
administered to all entering freshmen 
at the University of Oklahoma. Individ- 
ual test scores are derived. The test is 
useful in two ways: (1) it measures stu- 
dent achievement and mastery of second- 
ary school subjects and (2) it provides 
information for guidance and prognostic 
purposes at the college or university 
level. 

Again only students enrolled in the 
Teacher Education Program scored at 
the tenth decile on this examination. 
The largest percentage of students scor- 
ing at the ninth decile were enrolled in 
the College of Pharmacy. This same pro- 
gram had the highest percentage of stu- 
dents falling into the upper three deciles, 
followed by Engineering, Teacher Edu- 
cation, and Business Administration, in 
that order. The Teacher Education Pro- 
gram had the highest percentage of stu- 
dents in the lower three deciles followed 
by Engineering and Business Administra- 
tion in second position with Pharmacy 
showing the smallest percentage in this 
category. 

It was assumed that engineering stu- 
dents should probably make a _ higher 
score on the Oklahoma _ University 
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TABLE II 


Frequency DistrispuTion PERCENTAGES 
ON THE Jowa High School Content Examination sy PROFESSIONAL PROGRAM 


Total No 
of 


Professional Program Students 3 


191 10 
158 : 6 
23 9 
158 18 


Business Administration 
Engineering 

Pharmacy 

Teacher Education 


Mathematics Placement Examination 
than students in the other programs since 
exceptional skill in mathematics is essen- 
tial to success in engineering. Proficiency 
in mathematics is also important in the 
business and pharmacy programs but is 
not generally considered essential for all 
teacher education students. 

The results of this test, developed at 
the University of Oklahoma, tended to 
substantiate these assumptions. Engi- 
neering students scored higher than stu- 
dents in the other programs which 
ranked in order as follows: Pharmacy, 
Business Administration, and Teacher 
Education. The Teacher Education Pro- 
gram had a smaller percentage of stu- 
dents performing above the university 
mean than any other program and also 
a higher percentage performing below 
the mean. 


General Conclusions 

Many other elements not measured by 
any of these tests are probably important 
to the success of the practitioners pro- 
duced by each program. If the assump- 
tions are made that academic ability is 
relevant to success in teaching and that 
tests used at the University of Oklahoma 
measure such specific and general aca- 
demic abilities, the results indicated that 
the quality of prospective teachers in the 
Teacher Education Program at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma compared favorably 
with that of students enrolled in some 
other professional programs. 

With the exception of scores on the 
Oklahoma University Mathematics Place- 


Percentages of Students by Decile 


4 6 7 


13 10 12 
9 9 13 
13 13 13 


8 11 9 


ment Test, on which engineering stu- 
dents scored higher than students in the 
other professional programs, the results 
of the Ohio State University Psychologi- 
cal Examination and the lowa High 
School Content Examination suggested 
that the performance of students on 
these two tests did not differ greatly in 
the four programs. The results of the 
last two tests showed that all four pro 
fessional programs were graduating ap 
proximately an equal percentage of stu- 
dents of apparently similar academic 
ability. It may be stated with more as- 
surance that the College of Engineering 
had attracted students of higher mathe- 
matical proficiency than the other pro- 
grams and that students in the Teacher 
Education Program compared favorably 
with those in the other professional pro- 
grams except in mathematical profici- 
ency. Students in Business Administra- 
tion performed below those in Teacher 
Education on both the Ohio State Uni- 
versity Psychological Examination and 
the Jowa High School Content Examina- 
tion. 

The results of this study tended to sub- 
stantiate the view held by many of the 
University of Oklahoma staff that the 
quality of teacher education enrollees in 
terms of academic ability improved in 
recent years and that the program en- 
rolls many excellent students. Refuta- 
tion or further substantiation of this 
belief can come from an analysis of 
future graduating classes. 

These findings in no sense, however, 
reduce the responsibility of teacher edu- 
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ABLE STUDENTS 


TABLE III 


PERCENTAGES OF SuByjEcTs Scorinc BeLow, AT, AND ABOVE THE UNIVERSITY MEAN SCORE 
ON THE Oklahoma University Mathematics Examination 








Professional Program Mean Score 


14.74 
22.20 
15.35 
11.37 


Business Administration 
Engineering 

Pharmacy 

Teacher Education 


cation institutions for establishing defen- 
sible selective admission and retention 
arrangements to insure quality in their 
graduates. Reliance on the normal mor- 
tality rate as the exclusive element in 


Per Cent 
Above Mean 


Per Cent 
Below Mean 


(x = 72) 
At Mean 
25 
14 
26 
31 


selective admission and retention as- 
sumes that academic proficiency is the 
only significant determinant of success 
in teaching. This assumption is obvi- 
ously untenable. 





MAJOR REASONS FOR LEAVING TEACHIN 


G GIVEN BY EX-TEACHERS AND SOURCES 


OF DISSATISFACTION AND FRUSTRATION FOR MEN STILL IN TEACHING 
(Percent of respondents checking items) 





Item 
1 


Too many duties other than actual teaching 

Didn’t (don’t) really like classroom teaching 

School-board and community interference 

Principal or supervisor was (is) difficult to work with 

Pay was (is) too low 

I wasn’t very good at teaching 

Large classes and overcrowded rooms 

Had chance at another good job 

Pupils not interested in learning, or disciplinary 
problems vey ; 

Material and equipment for teaching were (are) 
lacking ; ‘ 

No chance for promotion 

No intellectual stimulation ; ; 

Could (can) never get completely away from the 
kids 


Found indoor work too confining 


Source 
Thorndike, Robert L., 
and Traits.”’ 
ombined. 
*Not applicable to men still in teaching. 


and Hagen, Elizabeth. “ 
Teachers College Record 62: 306-16; January 1961. Tables 6 and 7, p. 312 and 314. Tables 


Men who are still in 

Classroom College 

teaching teaching 
4 5 


Men who left 
Classroom College 
teaching teaching 

2 3 
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Edmund Amidon 


The Isolate in Children’s Groups 


Many teachers in the elementary 
schools find that they have children in 
their classes who are apparently not ac- 
cepted by the other class members. This 
lack of acceptance is often expressed in 
situations in which children ignore a 
certain child, refuse to play with him, 
constantly call him names, and, in ex- 
treme cases, display aggression toward 
him. Sometimes the non-acceptance is 
not manifested in overt action; never- 
theless, it may still be present in the 
classroom. Although in these less ob- 
vious cases the teacher may not be aware 
of the situation, usually the child who 
is not accepted feels the lack of accept- 
ance, and usually the class is aware of 
the situation. It is apparent, then, that 
the classroom teacher may have some 
awareness of an isolate, a child who is 
not accepted by any class member, or he 
may be completely unaware of the child’s 
position in the classroom group. 
Whether or not the symptoms of a 
specific case of an isolate are obvious, 
the condition of non-acceptance is one 
which is of concern to all good teachers. 
Some teachers feel that if a child is not 
accepted by his peers in the early grades, 
he will not be able to develop normal 
interpersonal relations as he grows up. 
There is a good deal of research which 
tends to support this idea.!. There is 
also some research which indicates that 


*See M. E. Bonney, “Personality Traits of 
Socially Unsuccessful Children,” Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology 34: 449-73; November 1943; 
and J]. L. Moreno, “Who Shall Survive?” Nervous 
and Mental Disease Monograph No. 58 (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: 1934) 


$12 


Changing His Sociometric Position 


the child who is not accepted achieves 
at a lower level than other members of 
his elementary-school class.” 

Although no research has identified 
the exact causes of isolation, several 
factors appear to be closely related. In 
general these causes appear to be of 
two kinds: (1) those factors present in 
the relationship of the child to the group 
and (2) certain individual factors pres- 
ent in the child himself. In the first 
category such factors as group norms 
play an important part. Whether a child 
violates an important norm through ig- 
norance or with conscious knowledge of 
the violation, the consequences may be 
the same. Sometimes the child may not 
be accepted because of certain factors 
present in the classroom culture. This 
kind of situation occurs particularly 
when a child is a new member of a very 
cohesive classroom group. There is some 
evidence, also, that teachers underesti- 
mate the popularity of individual chil- 
dren whom they themselves do not like; 
if a teacher communicates dislike of a 
child to the class, this may contribute to 
a child's isolation.* This seems to be 


*M. M. Buswell, “The Relationship Between 
the Social Structure of the Classroom and the 
Academic Success of the Pupils,” Journal of 
Experimental Education 22: 37-52; September 
1953 

* N. E. Gronlund, “The Accuracy of Teachers’ 
Judgments Concerning the Sociometric Status of 
Sixth-Grade Pupils, Part 1,” Sociometry 13: $29- 
57; 1950. 


Dr. Amidon is assistant professor of edu- 
cation at Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 
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particularly true in the early grades 
where the teacher has great influence 
with the children. 

The second category of factors contri- 
buting to a child’s isolation includes 
personality attractiveness and other in- 
dividual characteristics. Bonney* found 
significant differences in personality be- 
tween over- and under-chosen children. 
Northway® found that the under-chosen 
child was likely to be rebellious, socially 
disinterested, or listless and recessive. It 
is probable that both the individual 
factors and the interpersonal factors in- 
teract with one another to cause most 
cases of social isolation in the classroom. 
It is important, therefore, that both in- 
dividual and group characteristics be 
taken into consideration in providing a 
remedial program for changing the posi- 
tion of a child who is an isolate. 

Several studies have been concerned 
with attempts to change the sociometric 
choice received by a particular individ- 
ual in a group. Flanders,® in a labora- 
tory situation, found that teachers could 
affect the frequency with which a certain 
child was chosen by directing supportive 
praise toward him. McCleary’ attempted 
to change the social structure of a par- 
ticular class. At the beginning of the 
year there were three cliques in the 
class and five isolates. After a period of 
time luring which the teacher had used 
certain planned techniques designed to 
make the students aware of classroom 
structure, there were no clearly distin- 


*M. E. Bonney, op. cit. 

*Mary L. Northway, “Outsiders: A Study of 
the Personality Patterns of Children Least Ac- 
ceptable to Their Mates,” Sociometry 7: 10-25; 
1944 

*N. A. Flanders and Sulo Havumaki, “The 
Effects of Teacher-Pupil Contacts Involving 
Praise on the Sociometric Choice of Students,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology 51: 65-68; 
April 1950. 

"Lloyd McCleary, “Restructuring the Inter- 


personal Relations of a Junior High School 
Class,” School Review 64: 346-52; November 
1956 
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guishable isolates and cliques. Another 
case is reported by Shoobs* who used 
assignment therapy and counseling to try 
to improve adjustment of isolates in a 
classroom. Zeleny® reported that after 
isolated college students were exposed to 
sociometric regrouping and guidance 
there was a general increase in the num- 
ber of times they were chosen. Moreno 
and Jennings'® discussed regrouping of 
individuals in a correctional institution 
and gave some indication that changes 
in social structure occurred. Kerstetter 
and Sargent!! discussed the use of assign- 
ment therapy and its success in changing 
classroom structure. Pre and post meas- 
ures of sociometric choice show an in- 
crease in choices received and choices 
given after such therapy. Northway 
helped to improve the position of the 
isolate, as well as to identify certain 
behavioral characteristics that were com- 
mon to such a person.!* 

A large number of the studies dis- 
cussed have demonstrated that it is pos- 
sible to improve the position of a so- 
cially non-accepted child or of group 
members; hence, it seems appropriate, 
even necessary, to include in teacher 
education courses some understanding 
of social structure and skill training 
which may help the teacher in working 
with the child who is an isolate. 


Procedure of the Program 


In the study described here an attempt 
was made to present some of the pre- 
vious research findings as integral parts 


* N. E. Shoobs, “Sociometry in the Classroom,” 
Sociometry 10: 154-64; 1947. 
*L. D. Zeleny, “Status: Its Measurement and 


Control in Education,” Sociometry 4: 193-204; 
1941. 
“ J]. L. Moreno and H. H. Jennings, “Socio- 


metric Methods of Grouping and Regrouping: 
with Reference to Authoritative and Democratic 
Methods of Grouping,” Sociometry 7: 397-414. 

“Leona M. Kerstetter and J. Sargent, “Re- 
assignment Therapy in the Classroom,” Socio- 
metry 3: 292-306; 1940. 


* Northway, op. cit. 
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of a teacher education course in order 
to prepare teachers to facilitate the 
isolate’s integration into the group. The 
study was conducted in a_ preservice 
elementary education course at Temple 
University in the spring of 1960. Sev- 
enty-nine elementary education juniors 
were enrolled in the course, which was 
designed to help the students under- 
stand the elementary classroom group. 
As part of the course requirement, each 
student acted as a leader of a small 
group of from seven to fifteen children 
in a social-work agency. 

These seventy-nine elementary educa- 
tion students were divided randomly 
into two instructional groups. Each of 
the two instructors used a different pro- 
cedure to try to help the student leaders 
improve the position of any isolate in 
their groups. These two different in- 
structional approaches embodied two 
different approaches to the education of 
teachers. The one group of students was 
taught to use those techniques which, on 
the basis of research reviewed, seemed 
to have been successfully used to help 
the isolate become an integral member 
of the group. In the other group the 
instructor emphasized the diagnostic 
approach to the classroom. In this group 
student leaders were asked to analyze the 
social-psychological factors present in 
their groups before deciding on a tech- 
nique to use. The purpose of comparing 
the two approaches was to determine the 
most effective way of using techniques 
to help the child who is an isolate. 

In the technique group the instructor 
used three class periods to try to demon- 
strate some techniques which might be 
useful in helping the isolate. The tech- 
niques were as follows: (1) praising his 
work; (2) allowing him to emphasize 
that which he does well; (3) giving him 
important tasks to perform; (4) allowing 
him to work with class leaders; (5) 
having individual conferences with him; 
(6) allowing him to work in groups with 
students he likes; (7) using role playing 
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to help him and the class gain insight 
into problems; (8) changing his seat so 
he is not near those that reject him; 
(9) communicating the teacher's accept- 
ance to the class and to the isolate; 
(10) giving a sociogram to identify the 
problem. 

The instructor using the diagnostic 
approach spent three class periods dis. 
cussing five steps that a teacher should 
follow in helping the isolate. The steps 
outlined were as follows: (1) developing 
understanding of the classroom social 
structure; (2) collecting data on the 
class (such data would include socio- 
metric attitude, observation, and infor- 
mal clues which the teacher may get); 
(3) developing hypotheses (based on the 
data) as to why children are not ac 
cepted; (4) applying techniques that 
seem appropriate, such as role playing, 
group discussion of a problem, small 
group work, counseling, and reassign- 
ment of seats; and (5) evaluating the 
usefulness of the hypotheses using an- 
other sociometric measure and some 
informal observation. 

Other than these three periods spent 
on the isolate and social structure, both 
groups covered the same course content. 
This course content included a discus- 
sion of the classroom as a unique type 
of group, group properties such as norms 
and cohesiveness, and an analysis of 
teacher behavior and its effect on the 
class. 


Results of the Program 


Since the purpose of the study was to 
determine change in the position of the 
isolate, only those student leaders who 
had isolates in their groups could be 
considered in the analysis. On the basis 
of sociometric measures administered at 
the beginning of the spring semester, 
fifteen of the student leaders in each 
group found that they had isolates in 
their groups. Changes in isolate post 
tions in the small groups of children 
were measured by a pre- and post-socio 
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metric question: “What children would 
you like to work with in a small group?” 
An isolate was a child receiving no 
choices on this sociometric test. At the 
end of the semester when the second 
sociometric measure was administered 
by the student leaders in both groups, 
three students in the diagnostic group 
and nine in the technique group found 
that they still had isolates in their 
groups. In the technique group, there- 
fore, the number of students having 
isolates was reduced from fifteen to nine; 
in the diagnostic group the number of 
students having isolates was reduced 
from fifteen to three. In the technique 
group six out of fifteen students and in 
the diagnostic group, twelve out of fif- 
teen students were apparently successful 
in helping isolates to become integrated 
into their groups. 

Using a contingency analysis and 
computing a chi square, the groups were 
compared statistically on the relative 
number of isolates before and after the 
course. The results were statistically 
significant at the .05 level of confidence, 
indicating that the fact that the student 
leaders in the diagnostic group were 
more successful was probably not due to 
chance alone but was related to the type 
of training of this group. 

The two groups of fifteen students 
each were also compared on several fac- 
tors which were thought to be related to 
a student leader’s ability to help an 
These factors included general 
knowledge of an isolate, social sensitivity 
to the classroom social relations, attitude 
toward the isolate, and achievement in 
the course. None of these factors seemed 
to be related to the differences between 
the students in the two groups on their 
ability to help the isolate become an 
integral member of the group. 

A second attempt to identify reasons 
for differences between the two groups 
was based on a content analysis of the 
case study which each student leader did 
on his isolate. This analysis of the case 


isolate 
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studies indicated several differences be- 
tween the technique group and the diag- 
nostic group. First, in the case studies 
written by members of the technique 
group, the student leaders spent a great 
deal of time discussing the techniques 
used to help the isolate, most of them of 
the direct counseling type, in which the 
student leader took the child aside and 
talked to him about his problems. Stu- 
dent leaders in the diagnostic group, 
on the other hand, discussed fewer but 
more varied techniques than those used 
in the other group. The members of the 
diagnostic group not only tried to coun- 
sel the isolate but also tried to relate the 
whole group to the problem in order to 
help the child become an integral mem- 
ber of the group. 

A second difference between the two 
groups was evident in the manner of 
identifying the isolates. The members of 
the technique group, according to their 
case studies, were less concerned with 
identification of the isolates with a 
sociogram than they were in identifying 
them on the basis of the student leaders’ 
own subjective judgment. When the 
judgment of these leaders differed from 
the results of a sociogram, they tended 
to rationalize the difference and main- 
tain that the subjective judgment about 
the isolate was the more accurate. The 
members of the diagnostic group always 
accepted the isolates identified on the 
basis of a sociogram. Both groups ad- 
ministered the sociogram, but the mem- 
bers of the diagnostic group accepted the 
identification and tried to work with 
the isolates they had identified, whereas 
the technique group members were more 
likely to use their own judgment. 

The third difference lay in the way 
in which the members of the diagnostic 
group tried to relate the behavior of 
the isolates to the techniques used, while 
the members of the technique group 
seemed to try certain techniques regard- 
less of the problems indicated. Members 
of the technique group more often stated 
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that since the isolate was shy and with- 
drawn they felt that it was necessary to 
give him a chance to be with as many 
children as possible, and that he needed 
to be talked to in order to be encouraged 
to be more outgoing. 


Some Implications 
for Education 

On the basis of the results of the 
study several implications for teachers 
emerge. In the first place, it seems 
possible for a leader or teacher to im- 
prove the position of a child who is an 
isolate in a small group. Secondly, the 
process of identification is central in 
the attempt to help the isolate. Once 
the teacher or leader accepts the fact 
that a child identified in the sociometric 
test is an isolate, then she is in a posi- 
tion to try to determine why the child 
is isolated and do something about it. 
If the teacher accepts the sociometric 
identification on a halfhearted basis or 
attempts to rationalize, she will not be 
able to be enthusiastic in attempts to 
help the child. Finally, it seems to be 
more effective to relate analysis to tech- 
nique than simply to become acquainted 
with various group techniques. 

The steps which are indicated by the 
results of the study are (1) identification 
of the isolate; (2) collection of data 
formal and informal (including such 
data as careful observation of the isolate’s 
behavior in the class as well as at play, 
attitudes that children hold about the 
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group and the teacher, group properties 
such as atmosphere and class norms, and 
teacher attitude and behavior); (3) de- 
velopment of some hypotheses about 
what action to take; (4) utilization of 
those techniques which seem to be ap 
propriate; and (5) evaluation of results 
of the action and revision of hypotheses 
if necessary (this will include readminis- 
tration of the sociometric test). 

On the basis of the present study it 
seems necessary that a group leader or 
teacher fit the technique to the dynamics 
of the situation. Before techniques are 
used the teacher ought to have a clear 
understanding about why she is using 
the techniques, some well-thought-out 
hypotheses about how the techniques 
will affect the group, and a formal or 
informal procedure which can be used 
for evaluating the success of the tech- 
nique. 
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Injustice or Justice? 


Injustice can become so firmly established that the perpetrator cannot distinguish it 
from justice. Consider that you, the peer of another, pass him on the sidewalk; and you 


yield in courtesy as befits your gentility 


He thanks you. You yield the second time and 


he thanks you, but with less enthusiasm; you yield the third time, and he begins to think 
that you do this either in consciousness of his superiority or in awareness of your In- 


feriority 


You yield a fourth time, and he begins to think it is his right to your part of 


the sidewalk. About the eighth time, your inferiority and his superiority become laws of 
nature, and your claim to access to sidewalks becomes an affront to his rights and 
violation of the laws of nature.—Frederick Douglass as paraphrased by Broadus N. Butler, 
CONGRESSIONAL Recor, September 21, 1961, p. 19327. 





Albert J. Harris 


A Mental Health Clinic 
in Teacher Education 


Tue idea that the school is responsible 
for fostering the mental and physical 
health of the child as well as his intel- 
lectual development has been accepted 
by most schools in the United States of 
America for quite a few years. It is rec- 
ognized widely that mental illness in 
adults develops from roots in childhood 
maladjustments and that preventive ac- 
tion during childhood is both more satis- 
factory and less expensive than intensive 
treatment for adults. Concern with the 
mental health of children has been a 
notable feature of the recommendations 
from each of the White House Confer- 
ences on Children and Youth which are 
held every ten years. However, it is 
easier to accept the principle than it is 
to educate teachers to work with chil- 
dren in ways which foster their mental 
health. Some progress along these lines 
has been made, but much remains to be 
accomplished. 

Most of the nearly forty thousand 
teachers in the public schools of New 
York City have received their profes- 
sional preparation in the four municipal 
colleges. These are tax-supported insti- 
tutions, and together they comprise one 
of the largest institu ‘ions of higher edu- 
cation in the wor! ith more than 
seventy thousand students. In 1948, it 
was decided that an educational clinic 
should be established in each of the col- 
leges to serve as a laboratory and demon- 
‘tration center to help make the prin- 
ciples of child development and mental 
hygiene vivid and meaningful to the stu- 
dents preparing to teach. 


This is a report on the activities of 
the Queens College Educational Clinic, 
a laboratory and demonstration center 
which was established twelve years ago 
to help make the principles of child 
development and mental health more 
vivid and meaningful to teacher educa- 
tion students. For a description of a 
special project of the Clinic, see “The 
Small Voluntary Discussion Group,” by 
Albert Angrilli and O. Bernard Leib- 
man, which follows. 

This article was originally presented 
as an address to participants at the thir- 
teenth annual meeting of the World 
Federation for Mental Health at Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, August 8-13, 196¢.— 

—EbITors. 


The Queens College Educational 
Clinic has completed its twelfth year. Its 
staff includes a director, six psycholo- 
gists, two psychiatric social workers, two 
psychiatrists, a pediatrician, and a secre- 
tary. The medical personnel are con- 
sultants on a part-time basis. The Clinic 
carries on a program of diagnosis and 
treatment for children ranging from 
nursery school through secondary school. 
The children are referred for study by 
their schools and are selected on the 
basis of their suitability for the demon- 
stration program. 

The Clinic has gradually evolved a 
large variety of demonstration and teach- 
ing activities which form part of the 

Dr. Harris is professor of education and 


director of the Educational Clinic, Queens 
College, Flushing, New York. 
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course activities in nineteen undergradu- 
ate and graduate courses. The major 


part of the clinic demonstration effort 
is, however, concentrated in the one-year 
course in child development or adoles- 
cent development which is a required 
part of the professional education of 


teachers. These courses are taught in 
classes of not more than thirty students 
each, in order to make possible a discus- 
sion method of teaching, demonstrations, 
and conferences between professors and 
students 


The Course 


Let us follow a class of these students 
in their contacts with the Clinic during 
the year. Soon after the course starts they 
are given a pamphlet which explains 
what the Clinic is, how it operates, and 
how it fits into their course work. They 
are also instructed on proper behavior 
when they come to the Clinic as ob- 
servers 

The Clinic has 
centers. One of them consists of a nar- 
row room with one-way mirrors on both 
sides, behind which a class of up to thirty 
students can see and hear what is going 
on while not being seen themselves. The 
other demonstration center is a large 
room equipped as a play therapy room, 
also with one-way mirrors on both sides. 

Shortly after receiving the pamphlet, 
the students visit the Clinic to observe 
a group of representative children in the 
playroom. The students of child devel- 
opment see a group of five-year-olds one 
week and a group of seven-year-olds a 
week later, so that they can see the effects 
of two years of development on behav- 
ioral patterns. The children are with a 
very permissive adult for part of the 
period, and then he leaves and another 
adult comes in who acts in an authori- 
tarian fashion. 

The students of adolescent psychology 
sit in on an interview with a group of 
six adolescents, in which they talk freely 
about such subjects as the kinds of teach- 


two demonstration 
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ers they like or dislike, their schools, and 
their recreational activity. After each 
of these observations the psychologist 
who conducted the activity with the chil- 
dren. meets with the students at their 
next class meeting to discuss their obser. 
vations and help them to draw the cor- 
rect conclusions from the experience. 

Somewhat later in the term the stu- 
dents study about the emotional and 
adjustment problems of children. Dur- 
ing this time they visit the Clinic again 
and observe a part of the diagnostic study 
of a child with genuine problems. With 
younger children this is a play session, 
and with adolescents it is an interview 
Following the observation there is again 
a class visit by the psychologist to help 
them understand and interpret what 
they have experienced. 

During the second half of the course, 
the demonstration program centers 
around the continuing study of one clinic 
case. The information obtained from the 
school and the parents about the child 
is edited, disguised, and distributed in 
mimeographed form to the students 
After they have read this material, the 
psychiatric social worker spends a class 
period with them helping them to ana- 
lyze the data and draw reasonable con- 
clusions from it, 

About a month later, the class studies 
the meaning of intelligence and methods 
of measuring it. At that time they visit 
the Clinic again and observe the young: 
ster during part of his diagnostic study, 
the administration of an individual Binet 
or Wechsler test. Again there is a class 
visit in which the psychologist helps 
clarify their ideas about intelligence test 
ing and what the test in this case con- 
tributes to the understanding of the 
child. 

The diagnostic study of the child is 
then completed and a diagnostic staff 
conference is held as usual. The medi 
cal, psychiatric, and psychological re 
ports given at the conference are edited, 
where necessary, 


simplified, disguised 
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and then given in mimeographed form 
to the students. The recommendations 
made by the clinic staff are omitted so 
as to allow the students to try to formu- 
late their own ideas as to what would be 
good for this child. 

The social worker visits the class again 
and the students have an opportunity to 
compare their ideas about the child with 
those of the clinic staff. In this discus- 
sion, emphasis is placed upon what they 
might be able to do for such a child if 
they happened to be his teacher. 

Thus, for each class there are four 
visits to the Clinic and six discussions 
involving a member of the clinic staff, 
making a total of ten class sessions in- 
volving the Clinic. This is approxi- 
mately one-ninth of the total time 
allotted to the course. 


Voluntary Discussion Groups 

While they are taking this course, 
many of the students have their first 
opportunities to serve as leaders of rec- 
reational groups at community centers. 
They also spend a half-day a week ob- 
serving in a classroom. At this time we 
invite them to join one of our voluntary 
discussion groups. These groups are re- 
stricted to students in the course, but are 
not part of the work of the course. A 
group consists of not more than ten stu- 
dents, who meet with a psychologist or 
social worker for an hour a week for 
eight or ten successive weeks. There are 
no set topics of discussion, and students 
are free to explore any questions that 
they feel are relevant to their future 
effectiveness as teachers. 

his is not conceived of as group psy- 
chotherapy, and if a student starts to 
reveal himself in ways that the discussion 
leader considers to be anxiety-provoking 
for either the student or the rest of the 
group, he is interrupted. Nevertheless, 
many highly charged feelings are brought 
out in these sessions, and the students 
are helped greatly to understand their 
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feelings about children, teachers, and 
teaching. 

A doctoral research study carried out 
two years ago discovered that the stu- 
dents taking part in these groups experi- 
ence favorable changes in their attitudes 
towards children and understandings of 
them which are not achieved by students 
in the same course who do not take part 
in the discussion group. 

These activities have been developed 
over a period of years during which the 
clinic staff and the professors who teach 
the courses have worked together co-op- 
eratively. Some of the best ideas were 
originally proposed by the professors. 
The close working relationship of the 
two groups is fostered by the fact that 
three members of the clinic staff also 
serve part-tiize as instructors in the ado- 
lescent development course and therefore 
can evaluate the demonstration programs 
both as clinicians and as professors. 


Other Activities 

The Clinic has a varied collection of 
completed case studies which have been 
carefully edited for use in a variety of 
courses. Thus a case which is regularly 
used in a course in theories of person- 
ality is presented in much greater detail, 
including the developments of two years 
of psychotherapy, than most of the mim- 
eographed cases. Thirty or more copies, 
enclosed in folders, are available for each 
of these cases. They may be borrowed 
by a professor and kept for two or three 
weeks, during which they are read, ana- 
lyzed, and discussed by the students. 
Some of the cases prepared in this way 
have been drawn from our research 
project on typical children, in which 
twenty-four children selected as being 
very typical of their age groups were 
given comprehensive clinical examina- 
tions. A number of carefully edited tape 
recordings of different kinds of inter- 
views and testing sessions are also availa- 
ble for the professors’ use. 
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The Clinic also serves as a center for 
training advanced students in certain 
kinds of techniques. For example, a 
course is given by the clinic staff in 
remedial reading, in which teachers 
come to the Clinic and work with indi- 
vidual children or with small groups of 
retarded readers under close staff super- 
vision. The clinic staff is also working 
on the preparation of a training pro- 
gram in school psychology, which we 
hope to be able to start in about two 
years. 

When the Clinic accepts a child for 
study, it commits itself to do the best it 
can for him. The Clinic is proud of its 
reputation and spends a large amount 
of time on each case. Our psychotherapy 
program includes a varied program of 
individual and group psychotherapy for 
parents and for children, and remedial 
instruction when necessary. Although 
we attempt to give preference to cases 
that will respond readily to treatment, 
it is often necessary to continue with 
them for two or three years. Our biggest 
source of frustration in casework is that 
we receive about fifteen applications for 
each case that we are able to accept. 


The Clinic also tries to have a direct 
influence on the schools from which our 
cases are referred. This begins when the 
school has to assemble for us the infor- 
mation required on our application 
form. At that time they are also ex- 
pected to agree to co-operate in carrying 
out the recommendations that the Clinic 
will make. There also may be informal 
telephone conversations by the clinic 
social worker with one or more mem- 
bers of the school staff. 

When the diagnostic study of the child 
has been finished, the school is invited 
to send a representative to the diagnostic 
staff conference. The person who comes 
may be the principal, the guidance coun- 
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selor, or the child’s classroom teacher. 
Several schools have found the partici- 
pation in a clinic conference to be such 
a valuable experience that they send a 
committee of two or three representa- 
tives. In the case conference the school 
personnel have an opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with the clinic staff, to 
understand better the nature of a clinical 
study, to provide additional information 
about the child, and to participate freely 
as professional co-workers in the formu- 
lation of recommendations, particularly 
as these are concerned with the treat- 
ment of the child in school. Insights and 
understandings gained in the study of 
one child are likely to influence the 
school’s treatment of other children who 
present similar problems. 


Evaluation 


It is very difficult to evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of a program like this. The best 
way we have found is by inquiring of 
the school superintendents who hire our 
graduates concerning their strong and 
weak points as teachers. Consistently we 
have been told that graduates of Queens 
College are outstanding for their sym- 
pathetic understanding of children. This 
is an outcome of a total teacher educa- 
tion program in which the Clinic plays 
a part. 

The educational clinics in our three 
sister colleges are similarly organized and 
have been developing demonstration 
programs which are suited to the schools 
in which they are located. The directors 
and staffs of the four clinics get together 
periodically to exchange experiences, 80 
that each can profit from the progress 
made by the others. In this way each 
year brings new ideas, new development, 
and, hopefully, an increased efficiency in 
educating teachers who will foster the 
mental health of children. 








Albert Angrilli 
O. Bernard Leibman 


The Small Voluntary Discussion Group 


Many approaches have been used in 
the attempt to help teacher education 
students to develop positive attitudes to- 
wards children and teaching. The prob- 
lems of changing or modifying attitudes 
held by students has been a complex 
question which has concerned educators 
for many years. A number of programs 
have sought to apply the findings of re- 
search in group dynamics to the prob- 
lems of attitude development and modi- 
fication in teacher education. Other 
clinics in the New York municipal col- 
leges have utilized seminar and small 
group approaches in working with be- 
ginning teachers. An example of this was 
reported by Nass! in his description of a 
program at Brooklyn College that used a 
psychotherapeutically oriented group 
with beginning teachers. A similar ap- 
proach was used by Daniels, Snyder, 
Wool, and Berman? in a junior high 
school of a Boston suburb. There have 
been other reports of psychotherapeutic 
group techniques with teachers* and a 


‘Martin Nass, “Characteristics of a Psycho- 
therapeutically Oriented Group for Beginning 
Teachers,” Mental Hygiene 43:562-67; October 
1959 

*E. M. Daniels, B. Snyder, M. Wool and L. 
Berman, “A Group Approach to Pre-delinquent 
Boys, Their Teachers, and Parents, in a Junior- 
High School,” International Journal of Group 
Psychotherapy 10:346-52; 1960. 

°F. M. Buckley, “Use of Analytic Group 
Discussion Method With Teachers,” Ortho- 
psychiatry and the School, edited by M. Krug- 
man (New York: American Orthopsychiatric 
Association, 1958) p. 213-21. 


Its Use in Teacher Education 


combination of group therapy and educa- 
tional methods with educators.* 

As the clinic staff studied the implica- 
tions of the research in teacher education 
and group dynamics, and as they eval- 
uated their own experiences with group 
procedures, it became apparent that some 
small-group technicues might well be 
used to supplement the teacher education 
program at Queens College. The volun- 
tary student discussion group project 
which is being described in this paper 
was started in 1955 by the Educational 
Clinic at Queens College. The Clinic, 
a part of the Department of Education, 
is a fully staffed child guidance clinic, 
the primary function of which is to aid 
in the preparation of students in the 
teacher education program. 


Goals and Purposes 

At the inception of the project the 
staff of the Educational Clinic selected a 
number of goals for the group program. 
First, it would be a way of providing an 
opportunity for students to increase their 
knowledge and understanding of the 
facts and concepts in child development 
and educational psychology. It has al- 
ways been difficult, if not impossible, to 


*Leo Berman, “Mental Hygiene for Educa- 
tors: Report on an Experiment Using Combined 
Seminar and Group Psychotherapy Approach,” 
Psychoanalytic Review 40:319-32; 1953. 


Dr. Angrilli and Dr. Leibman are assistant 
professors of education, Queens College, 
Flushing, New York. 
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present and explore fully all of the 
essential material in any course area 
within the time limits of a semester. The 
group experience, it was felt, would pro- 
vide students with the opportunity to 
probe at depth those aspects of classroom 
learning which they thought to be of par- 
ticular significance. Another goal for the 
groups was that of facilitating more indi- 
vidual involvement on the part of stu- 
dents in: the problems of educational 
psychology, particularly in increasing 
understanding of children and empathy 
with them. This, it was anticipated, 
would derive from the small groups’ at- 
mosphere which is conducive to free dis- 
cussion under permissive leadership. A 
further aim was to help students to de- 
velop an increasing ability to understand 
their own actions and reactions to chil- 
dren, colleagues, and supervisors. It 
seemed likely that students with this 
self-awareness would develop into 
teachers capable of conscious and accur- 
ate analysis of the many daily teaching 
problems. By determining whether prob- 
lems are external or internal, such a 
teacher should be able to modify condi- 
tions so as to achieve constructive educa- 
tional goals. 

The groups, therefore, were intended 
to further the goals of teacher education 
by facilitating the development of 
teachers who understand themselves and 
the children with whom they work, who 
have a breadth and depth of knowledge 
of child development and educational 
psychology, and in whom there is an 
additional impetus toward positive atti- 
tudes toward teaching as a profession. 

These were the goals at the time the 
program was organized. They have re- 
mained and continue to be the major 
goals of the present program. 


Composition and Description 
of the Groups 
Each semester the Educational Clinic 
offers to students in the introductory edu- 


cational psychology and _ elementary 
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This article describes a project of the 
Queens College Educational Clinic which 
utilizes voluntary student discussion 
groups in an effort to add a new dimen- 
sion to the instructional program. 

The authors wish to express their ap- 
preciation to Dr. Albert J. Harris, direc- 
tor of the Clinic, for his help in develop. 
ing the program and in the writing of 
this paper; to Dr. Alfred L. Abrams, 
psychiatric consultant, for his invaluable 
advice; and to the many staff psychol- 
ogists and social workers who have taken 
part in the development, execution and 
improvement of the program.—Epitors. 


school teaching methods courses an op- 
portunity to join groups of not more 
than ten students. The nature and pro 
cedures of the discussion groups are ex- 
plained to the classes early in the 
semester. They are told that the groups 
are voluntary, that there will be no as- 
signments or grades, that there will be 
approximately eight meetings during a 
semester, and that there will be only 
one major commitment: that a group 
member should not withdraw from a 
group without discussing the reasons 
with the group, with the leader, or with 
both. 

Forms are then distributed to each of 
the classes, and the students who are in- 
terested indicate hours during which they 
will be free for group meetings. These 
forms are examined and groups are set 
up. Care is taken that no group should 
consist mainly of students from the same 
class section. Letters are then sent to the 
students notifying them of the time and 
place for the first group meeting. 

Each group consists of about ten 
undergraduate students in the early 
childhood and elementary education 
sequences. Each student is enrolled in 
both an educational psychology and 4 
methods course. Each student, as part 
of the course work, will be in direct con- 
tact with one or more children, and will 
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be spending regularly scheduled blocks 
of time in a school. 


The leader of each group is a psy- 
chologist or psychiatric social worker. 
Fach leader is a member of the staff of 
the Educational Clinic and participates 
in seminar meetings with the clinic psy- 
chiatrists and the clinic director to dis- 
cuss the group’s progress. 


How the Groups Function 


\t the first meeting of the group, the 
leader explains the general procedures 
which are observed by the group. He 
indicates that this is not group therapy, 
although the group can and usually does 
recognize and deal with the feelings of 
the group members. He states that the 
areas for discussions will depend on their 
wishes and needs and that the topics may 
derive from a variety of sources. These 
may include class or text material, their 
direct experiences with the children, ob- 
servations in different schools, and any 
other meaningful points of reference. 

Each group leader, of course, leads 
functions according to his own 
unique personality. Therefore, there are 
variations in leadership. Nevertheless, 
all leaders function as clinicians, sensitive 
to the needs and feelings of the group, 
and helping the group to achieve cohe- 
siveness and goal orientation. Topics 
which are meaningful and important to 
the group members become the substance 
of the group meetings. At various points 
the leader may tie together common ele- 
ments of a discussion so as to attain in- 
tegration. The leader also attempts to 
verbalize feelings which lie beneath the 
surface and which are influencing the 
discussion and the behavior of the group 
members. 


and 


rhe groups meet once a week. Each 


group decides for itself when it wishes 
to terminate; this usually takes place a 
week or so prior to final examinations. 
Most groups meet approximately eight 
umes 


\t times a group wishes to con- 
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tinue for a second semester and it is 
permitted to do so. 


The groups have concerned themselves 
with topics in the following areas: (1) 
problems of the psychology of children 
(e.g., intelligence, sex education, and 
developmental tasks); (2) problems of 
working directly with children (e.g., dis- 
cipline, motivation, and leadership); (3) 
problems of educational philosophy 
(conflicts between school and college 
points of view, differences between what 
they read and what they feel they see, 
their own orientation to a problem as it 
conflicts with teachers or text); (4) prob- 
lems relating to the group and the group 
process; (5) problems deriving from the 
group members’ wishes to understand 
themselves (e.g., marriage, sex, parents, 
vocational goals); and (6) problems relat- 
ing to dissatisfactions with their class- 
mates, an instructor, the Education De- 
partment, or the College. 


Each group is unique and therefore 
each functions differently. Nevertheless 
a number of common patterns have be- 
come evident. First, it is now clear that 
the original ten members will diminish 
to between five and eight as the semester 
progresses. The remaining members will 
form a fairly cohesive group. Secondly, 
the first sessions tend to be exploratory 
and somewhat constrained, whereas the 
later sessions are more free and goal 
oriented. Thirdly, almost all groups will 
at some time discuss the effect of their 
own individual personalities, values, and 
attitudes, on their relationship to chil- 
dren and teaching. 


Frequently there is an attempt by one 
or more members of the group to use 
this experience as a form of group psy- 
chotherapy. Personal problems and 
material indicating deeper psychological 
conflicts may be brought into the dis- 
cussion. The group leader uses his 
clinical and leadership skills to prevent 
undue airing of such material and re- 
directs the group toward its proper goals 
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and functions. Whenever it seems ad- 


visable, a group member may be seen 
privately so as to help him find an 
appropriate source of psychological help. 


Evaluation 

Evaluations of a project and its suc- 
cess can be of a formal or informal 
nature. The informal evaluations have 
been dependent on the judgments and 
comments of the leaders and group mem- 
bers. 

In general the leaders have felt that 
the discussion groups have been valuable 
experiences for the group members. 
There has been an opportunity to apply 
academic material in concrete expe- 
riential situations and to clarify reac- 
tion patterns of children. The leaders 
have observed changed attitudes on the 
part of group members toward children, 
and at times attitudes regarding working 
in a group, co-operative problem solv- 
ing, and group functioning have been 
modified. The same has been true about 
feelings and attitudes concerning future 
professional roles. 

The intensity of involvement of group 
members has led to the conclusion 
that the group has become an important 
adjunct to learning and to their prepara- 
tion as teachers. Leaders have been able 
to see many negative attitudes brought 
out which might have remained hidden. 
These attitudes might have interfered 
with the student's future role as a teacher 
and reduced his effectiveness in under- 
standing and helping children. 

For example, many criticisms of the 
teacher education program stemmed 
from a lack of understanding of the 
various parts of the program as they 
related to the goal of developing effective 
teachers. Some of these criticisms also 
derived from the group members’ own 
feelings of inadequacy; they were de- 
manding crutches upon which they 
could lean in order to teach and control 
classes. Yet, no matter how many con- 
crete and specific techniques were given 
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to them, it was never enough because 
their fears and feelings of inadequacy 
were so great. 

At other times difficulties were en- 
countered because of distortions of ideas 
or concepts that were half-learned and 
misinterpreted. This led to distorted in- 
terpretations of problems in general and 
the behavior of children specifically. 
When some of the underlying feelings 
and attitudes were brought out in the 
non-judgmental atmosphere of the 
group, the validity of the concept could 
be explored. An understanding of the 
problems frequently led to a modification 
of behavior. 

The leaders observed that students 
found that their anxieties, resentments, 
fears, and uncertainties were shared by 
others. They seemed to discover the dif- 
ference between dogmatic rigidity and 
principled flexibility. They seemed bet- 
ter able to tolerate their feelings of in- 
adequacy, knowing that the experience 
which would make them more nearly 
adequate was yet before them. 

The students frequently were unable 
to state clearly what they felt were the 
benefits of the discussion groups. They 
generally felt very positive about the 
experience and suggested more oppor 
tunities for meetings. A frequent te 
action on the part of students was in 
terms of a feeling that they knew so 
much more about children. Other stu- 
dents reported feeling more comfortable 
with children. Others reported that their 
classroom learnings were more meaning: 
ful. 

There has been a more formal investi- 
gation of the student discussion groups 
as part of a doctoral project by Dr. 
Stasia Ziobrowski of Queens College.’ 
Her findings indicated that the discussion 
groups did have a positive influence on 

° Stasia Ziobrowski, “A Study of Changes in 
the Expressed Attitudes of Students Toward 
Children and Teaching.” (Unpublished doctoral 
dissertation, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1959). 

















the attitudes of students as measured by 
the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inven- 
tory and that participation in these 
groups helped students to develop a 
better understanding of children’s be- 
havior and how to deal with it. The 
latter was measured by the Stendler 
Problems of Child Behavior Test. The 
students who were part of the student 
group program showed an increased ten- 
dency to look for causes of behavior and 
a decreased reliance on “talking to” or 
moralizing as a way of dealing with 
children’s behavior. On the other hand, 
her study indicated that deeper per- 
sonality attitudes were not likely to 
change on the basis of the discussion 
group program. This is to be expected 
in a program which is not intended as 
psychotherapy. 


Problems 


\ number of problems have developed 
since the inception of the voluntary stu- 
dent discussion group program. One 
problem dealt with the relationships be- 
tween the group leader and the classroom 
instructor. 


At first, stemming from the clinician's 
background in psychotherapy, the leaders 
sured the group members that every- 
thing said would be kept confidentiai. 
This led to the leader being in a position 
inconsistent with the best interests of 
the Education Department and the stu- 
dents. Rumors would circulate to the 
instructor that a group leader was en- 
couraging comments disparaging to the 
instructor. Although the group leader 
was bound to confidentiality, the group 
members did not feel so bound. There- 
lore, it was difficult to refute a statement 
and present a correct picture of what had 
ecurred. At other times evidence came 
out in the group sessions that should 
lead to a questioning of a student's suit- 
ibility for teaching. The leader could 
lo little more than discuss this with the 
student 
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As a result, the confidentiality aspect 
of the program was re-evaluated. It was 
recognized that the groups were clearly 
not therapy groups and confidentiality 
was inappropriate. The Educational 
Clinic then restructured the relationship 
between the group leaders and the in- 
structors of the Education Department. 
The new groups were not offered con- 
fidentiality; some of the pertinent con- 
tent was discussed with the instructors; 
and there was some sharing of informa- 
tion about the students between clinician 
and instructor. The groups, thus, were 
further integrated into the teacher educa- 
tion program. 


Another problem has been one of 
dwindling numbers within the groups. 
This is first manifested at the first session 
of the group. Although ten students have 
been assigned to each group and all these 
students have indicated an interest in 
participating in the project, usually 
fewer than ten students appear. There 
has been no systematic attempt to in- 
vestigate the reasons for this, although 
some students have informed the Clinic 
that class assignments not previously 
anticipated have conflicted with group 
meeting times. One attempt at solving 
this problem has taken the form of as- 
signing more than ten students to a 
group as a way of maintaining adequate 
numbers of students in the group. 


A further problem, still to be fully re- 
solved, pertains to the composition of 
the group. At one time the groups were 
composed of students in both elementary 
and secondary education. At another 
time students from the first and second 
semester of the educational . psychology 
course were included in one group. As 
experience with the program has grown, 
the tendency has been to form relatively 
homogeneous groups. Therefore, the 
present groups are limited to those 
students who are enrolled in the first 
semester of the educational psychology 
and methods courses and who are in the 
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early childhood or elementary education 
sequence. 

Finally; there is a question as to 
whether the project would not be more 
helpful to students later in the sequence. 
They would then have had more direct 
experience with children and classrooms. 
\s a result, the problems discussed in the 
groups might be more significant and 
meaningful. 

Some of the problems have been 
solved; some are in the process of solu- 
tion. Each year serves to highlight and 
to raise new questions so that the pro- 
gram is a constantly evolving and chang- 
ing one 


Future Developments 


The Educational Clinic is continuing 
the voluntary student discussion groups. 
The over-all impression of both students 
and group leaders is that this is a helpful 
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service. The evaluation by Dr. Ziobrow.- 
ski supported the impression that 
changes in attitude can occur even in 
such a limited program. It will be im. 
portant to develop other projects to 
evaluate the types of changes that occur 
and the reasons for the changes. A con- 
tinuing informal evaluation of the pro- 
gram takes place in the Educational 
Clinic staff conferences, where opportuni- 
ties to raise questions as to procedure 
and approach are presented. Further- 
more, it is evident that there should be 
a systematic investigation as to why 
some students drop out of the program 
and why some students seem to benefit 
more than others. 

The voluntary student discussion 
group appears to have value in changing 
the attitudes of future teachers toward 
children, but further investigation is 
needed to clarify its role in the education 
of teachers. 





Wrong Way, Right Way 

The U. S. need for educated men is sometimes stated in terms of specific skills said 
to be in short supply—electronics engineers or nuclear physicists. Educationally, this is 
the wrong way to approach the problem because it is impossible to predict today what 
skills will be needed ten years from now. Nothing could be more wildly impractical, 
therefore—and nothing more destructive to the future of an individual or of society— 
than an education designed to prepare people for specific vocations and professions or to 
facilitate their “adjustment” to the world as it is. To be practical, an education now must 
prepare a man for work that doesn’t yet exist and whose nature can’t even be imagined 
This can be done only by teaching people how to learn, by giving them the kind of 
intellectual discipline and the depth of understanding that will enable them to apply 
man’s accumulated wisdom to new conditions as they arise.—Charles E. Silberman, “The 
Remaking of American Education,” reprinted from the April 1961 issue of FORTUNE, 


p. 5 


The Educated Man 

The educated man is a man of wisdom; not merely possessed of facts, formulae, and 
principles, but one who can draw meaning from them. He is devoted to the life of 
reason, and recognizes that education is a process rather than a condition; it is a way of 
living with things, with books, with ideas; it requires complete honesty and humility be- 
cause the educated man must be a man of conviction but must live in a world of constant 
change. His obligation to is to serve as judge and critic, to refine ancient goods, and to 
discover new truths in the service of mankind. In this he may sometimes prove radical, 
but he is never dull.—O. Meredith Wilson, MINNESOTA JOURNAL OF Epucation, May, 1961, 


p. 13. 
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Factors Influencing the Career Choice 
of Prospective Teachers 


Ar the present time there is a critical 
nationwide shortage of teachers which 
is expected to become even more critical 
within the next few years. According to 
a U. S. Office of Education circular, “the 
need for teachers in all fields and at all 
levels is expected to increase beyond the 
supply for an indefinite period ahead.” 
Nevertheless, we are not recruiting a 
suficient number of persons into the 
teaching profession to eliminate even the 
present shortage, to say nothing of pre- 
venting a shortage in the future. 

The present teacher shortage is more 
at the elementary school level; 
however, the rapidly growing high school 
population is creating an increasingly 
critical situation in the secondary schools 
in certain teaching fields. A recent NEA 
Research Bulletin stated that the 1960 
college graduating class contained an 
increase of only 2.1 per cent over the 
1959 figure in the number of persons 
prepared to teach in elementary schools 
and that such “a modest increase did 
not match even a major fraction of the 
need to accommodate the increased en- 
tollment in September.”? 


acute 


The large number of unqualified per- 
sons presently holding teaching positions 


is already a black mark against the 
‘John B. Whitelaw and Florence Friedlander, 
Teaching Opportunities, U. S$. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare Circular No. 589 
Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1959 p. 15. 

*National Education Association, Research 
Division, NEA Research Bulletin 38: 68; October 
96 


teaching profession. In 1960-61, there 
were “93,917 teachers with emergency or 
temporary certificates employed in pub- 
lic elementary and secondary schools.’ 
If we are to prevent that number from 
increasing, we must begin immediately 
to recruit a much larger number of 
young people into the profession. 

To achieve this end, it is necessary to 
know what factors influence young 
people to enter teaching. One approach 
to securing such data is the utilization 
of an opinionnaire in which prospective 
teachers are asked to indicate the factors 
influencing their professional choice. 
Such a device was employed in this study. 

The opinionnaire consisted of the 
twenty-five most frequently mentioned 
factors which prospective teachers listed 
in their autobiographies as important in 
influencing them in their selection of 
teaching as a career. The respondents 
were asked to indicate the degree to 
which each of the factors was significant 
by placing a check in the appropriate 
column: “Significant,” “Little,” or “Not 
At All.” 

The opinionnaire was completed in 
December, 1960, by 173 prospective 
teachers in four junior classes in elemen- 
tary education and four junior classes in 
secondary education at Northern Illinois 
University. Seventy-five members of the 


* National Education Association, Research 


Division, NEA Research Bulletin 39: 28; February 
1961. 
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sample were in four junior classes in ele- 
mentary education. The remaining 
ninety-eight were in four junior classes in 
secondary education. The ratio of men 
to women in the total sample was 52 to 
121. 

Findings 

The information obtained from the 
opiniohnaire is summarized in Table I. 
The factors are ranked according to the 
degree of influence which each factor 
had in the decision of the respondents to 
enter teaching. The following weighted 
values were assigned to the three possible 
responses: two points for the “Signifi- 
cant” response, one point for the “Little” 
response, and no points for the “Not At 
All” response. 

It is interesting to note that the two 
factors which the respondents reported 
as influencing them the most are very 
altruistic ones: the desire to work with 
children or adolescents and the desire to 
impart knowledge. However, it is also 
interesting to note the degree to which 
factors of a very practical nature influ- 
enced the respondents. A majority of the 
respondents indicated that they were in- 
fluenced to some degree by such practical 
factors as (1) the opportunity to con- 
tinue their own education; (2) the op- 
portunity to leave the teaching profes- 
sion and return to it later; (3) the desire 
for security; (4) the comparatively short 
school day, long summer vacation, and 
many other vacations; and (5) the trend 
toward increasing salaries of teachers. 
This suggests that recruitment policies 
and practices should be aimed not only 
at the young person’s altruistic nature 
but at his practical side as well. 

The belief that teachers influence their 
students’ decisions to become teachers 
is substantiated by the fact that 75 per 
cent of the respondents indicated that 
such was the case. In fact, 48 per cent of 
the respondents stated that former teach- 
ers had influenced them to a significant 
degree. This suggests that teachers 
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should be encouraged to identify stu. 
dents who have the potential to become 
good teachers and to encourage them to 
consider teaching as a possible career. 
One discouraging finding of this study 
is the relatively small number of respond. 
ents who indicated that guidance re. 
ceived from counselors in high school or 
college was a significant factor in their 
decision to become teachers. It is true 
that some of the students included in 
the sample may have attended compara- 
tively small high schools in which little 
or no vocational guidance was available; 
however, the fact that only 9 per cent of 
the respondents—all of whom are pro 
spective teachers—listed guidance re. 
ceived from a counselor in high school as 
a significant factor seems to indicate a 
definite need for an improved vocational 
guidance program in high schools. Cer- 
tainly, high school students should learn 
of the many opportunities within the 
teaching profession, and qualified stu- 
dents should be encouraged to consider 
teaching as a possible career choice. 


Statistically Significant Differences 


If we are to be effective in recruiting 
more people into the teaching profes 
sion, answers to the following ques 
tions would be helpful: Do persons who 
plan to teach in elementary schools 
enroll in teacher education programs for 
the same reasons as those who plan to 
teach in secondary schools? Do men and 
women enter such programs for the same 
reasons? 

In order to determine whether there 
were any statistically significant differ- 
ences in the degree of influence which 
the various factors had on persons plan- 
ning to teach in elementary and second- 
ary schools, the responses made by the 
two groups were compared. The chi- 
square test was used as the statistical 
method. As indicated in Table I, sev 
eral statistically significant differences 
(P < .05) were found. 
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TABLE I 





Factors INFLUENCING 173 ProsPECTIVE TEACHERS IN THE SELECTION OF TEACHING As A CAREER 








Degree of Elementary Secondary Differ- Combined 











Rank Factor Influence N=75 N=98 ence N=173 
1 Desire to Work with Children Significant 99% 80% 19%* 88% 
or Adolescents Little 1 19 18 11 








Not At All 0 1 1 1 
















Desire to Impart Knowledge Significant 73 71 2 72 
Little 24 26 2 25 
Not At All 3 3 0 3 
















Opportunity to Continue Significant 72 61 11 66 
One’s Own Education Little 21 35 14 29 
Not At All 7 a 3 5 










Desire to Be of Service Significant 63 49 14* 55 
to Society Little 33 41 8 38 
Not At All + 10 6 7 











Liking for a Particular Significant 20 85 65* 7 
Subject Little 55 15 40 32 
Not At All 25 0 25 11 












Experience in Working with Significant 73 43 30* 56 
Youngsters Little 19 43 24 32 
Not At All 8 14 6 12 









Opportunity to Leave the Significant 67 50 7° 58 
Teaching Profession and Little 28 31 3 29 
Return to It Later Not At All 19 
















Desire for Security (Tenure Significant 35 36 
and Retirement Provisions) Little 43 43 0 43 
Not At All 21 


_ 
Ww 
Ww 





Influence of Former Significant 47 49 2 48 
Teacher(s) in Elementary Little 32 24 8 27 
or Secondary School Not At All 21 27 6 25 





















Comparatively Short School Significant 26 45 19* 7 
Day, Long Summer Vacation, Little 50 37 13 42 
Many Other Vacations Not At All 18 











The Shortage of Teachers Significant 36 24 12 29 
Little 45 52 7 49 

Not At All 19 24 5 22 

12. Contact With Other Students Significant 26 28 2 27 
Who Are Planning to Little 42 48 6 45 
Become Teachers Not At All 32 24 8 28 
Desire for Social Prestige Significant 15 21 6 19 
Little 52 55 3 54 

Not At All 33 24 9 27 





Opportunity to Move Significant 2 2 
From One City or State Little 33 35 2 34 
to Another Not At All 










Dissatisfaction With Significant 
Poor Teachers Little 42 44 
Not At All 






wow 
> 
we 
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Continued 


TABLE I 






Degree of Elementary Secondary Differ- Combined 
Rank Factor Influence N=75 N=98 ence N=173 




















16 Trend Toward Increasing Significant 13 32 9” 24 
Salaries of Teachers Little 44 45 1 44 
Not At All 43 23 20 32 












Influence of Parents Significant 29 23 6 26 

or Relatives Little 36 37 1 36 

Not At All 35 40 5 38 

18 Influence of College Teacher(s) Significant 21 26 5 24 
Little 36 39 3 38 

Not At All 43 35 8 38 

19 High Grades Received Significant 13 15 2 15 
in School Little 44 54 10 49 

Not At All 43 31 12 36 


















20.5 Results of Vocational Significant 5 25 20° 17 
Interest Inventories Little 39 32 7 34 
Not At All 56 43 13 49 






~ 
. 
— 
i 






Opportunity to Use Significant 7 24 
Teaching As a Stepping-Stone Little 33 36 
to Another Career Not At All 60 40 


7) 
we 
pes 





4 
> 
















Receiving a Scholarship for Significant 12 18 6 16 
Teaching Education Little 35 21 14 27 

Not At All 53 61 8 57 

23 Guidance Received From a Significant 8 10 2 9 
Counselor in College Little 31 24 7 27 






Not At All 










Significant 









Guidance Received From a 
Counselor in High School Little 27 26 2 
Not At All 










Membership in FTA Club Significant 16 - 
Little 20 11 9 15 


Not At All 
















* The differences are statistically significant. P < .05 





Prospective elementary school teachers particular subject; (2) the comparatively 
reported that they were influenced sig- short school day, long summer vacation, 







nificantly more than the prospective sec and many other vacations; (3) the trend 
ondary school teachers by (1) their de toward increasing salaries of teachers; 
sire to work with children or adolescents; (4) results of vocational interest inven- 





(5) the oportunity to use 





(2) their desire to be of service to society; tories; and 
(3) experience working with youngsters; teaching as a stepping-stone to another 
(4) the opportunity to leave the teaching career. 







profession and return to it later; and A comparison of the responses of men 
(5) membership in Future Teacher and women showed statistically signif- 
clubs. cant differences (P < .05) in relation to 







The future secondary school teachers _ the seven factors listed in Table 11. 
As indicated in Table II, the female 


n 






reported that they were influenced signi- 
ficantly more than the future elementary respondents reported that they were * 


school teachers by (1) their liking for a fluenced significantly more than the male 
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respondents by (1) their desire to work 
with children or adolescents, (2) the 
opportunity to leave the teaching pro- 
fession and return to it later, and (3) 
membership in Future Teacher clubs. 

The male respondents stated that they 
were influenced significantly more than 
the female respondents by (1) their lik- 
ing for a particular subject; (2) the 
trend toward increasing salaries of teach- 
ers; (3) the results of vocational interest 
inventories; and (4) the opportunity to 
use teaching as a stepping-stone to an- 
other career. 

It is impossible from the data available 
in this study to determine the reasons 
for the differences reported by the vari- 
ous groups. What is important is that 
the differences do exist in the population 
sampled. Although the findings of any 
study should be restricted to the popula- 
tion sampled, persons interested in re- 
ruiting young people into the teaching 
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profession should be aware that such 
differences do occur and should consider 
them in formulating recruitment policies 
and practices. 


Time of Decision 

The students involved in this study 
were also asked to indicate when they 
made the decision to enter the teaching 
profession. According to Table III, the 
largest number of respondents (47 per 
cent) stated that they decided to become 
teachers while in high school. Twenty- 
nine per cent did not decide to become 
teachers until they were in college. 

An examination of Table III reveals 
that the women included in the sample 
reported that they decided to become 
teachers earlier in life than the men: 82 
per cent of the female respondenis 
reached a decision before they finished 
high school, but only 31 per cent of the 
male respondents did so. 


TABLE II 


Factors oN Wuicu THERE WERE STATISTICALLY SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES 
IN THE Responses MADE BY MEN AND WoMEN 


Factor 


Work with Children or Adolescents 


t 


Liking for a Particular Subject 


Opportunity to Leave the Teaching 
Profession and Return to It Later 


nd Toward Increasing Salaries of Teachers 


sults of Vocational Interest Inventories 


Jpportunity to Use Teaching As a 


pping-Stone To Another Career 


Membership in FTA Club 


Women 
N=121 


Degree of 
Influence 


Difference 


Significant 93% 16% 
Little 6 : 17 
Not At All 1 1 


Significant 32 
Little 16 
Not At All 16 


Significant ] 41 
Little ; 12 
Not At All 


Significant 
Little 
Not At All 


Significant 
Little 
Not At All 


Significant 
Little 
Not At All 


Significant 
Little 
Not At All 
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TABLE III 


APPROXIMATE AGE oF 17 


3 Prospective TEACHERS 


Wuen Tuerr Decision To Teach Was Mave 


MW omen 
In Elementary School 27% 
In High School 55 
In College 15 
In Another Job 3 
The prospective elementary school 


teachers included in this study decided 
to become teachers earlier in life than 
those interested in secondary school 
teaching: 86 per cent of the future ele- 
mentary school teachers as compared 
with 51 per cent of the future secondary 


school teachers reached the decision 
prior to their graduation from high 
school. 

The fact that 27 per cent of the 


women and $3 per cent of the prospec- 
tive elementary school teachers included 
in this study claimed that they made the 
decision to become teachers while they 
were in elementary school suggests that 
the recruitment of women and elemen- 


Combined 


Men Elementary Secondary 
2% 33% 8% 19% 
29 53 43 47 
61 11 43 29 
8 3 6 5 


tary school teachers may effectively begin 
in the elementary schools. 

It is surprising that 61 per cent of the 
male respondents stated that they did 
not decide to become teachers until they 
were in college. This seems to indicate 
that present methods of recruiting teach- 
ers may be ineffective in recruiting male 
students in high school and that colleges 
can play an important role in recruiting 
young men into the teaching profession. 

The strength of any profession de. 
pends upon the calibre of its members 
The findings of this study may prove of 
value to persons concerned with the 
more effective recruitment of well quali- 
fied persons into teaching. 


EEO 


Professional Standards 


Stand or Fall 


The whole theory of professional standards stands or falls on the validity of certain 


assumptions 


Chief among these is the assumption that teaching and other functions 


performed by educators require certain specialized values, knowledge, and skills, the 
possession of which sets the holder off from others and assigns him the title “profes- 
sional.” If this assumption is invalid, then there is no basis whatever for professional 
standards. Currently, for reasons I will not take time to elaborate, questions of its 


validity are being raised. 


Is there a unique body of values, knowledge, and skills essential to teaching and 


other educational services? 
If there is, what does it include? 


If there is such a body of values, knowledge, and skills, and its content can be 
defined, how does an individual acquire these values, knowledge, and skills? 

I know of no greater challenge to this profession than that which is present in these 

questions. Very difficult, expensive, and time-consuming research and study by specialists 


of several kinds will be required if we are 
Margaret Lindsey, “New Horizons for the Teaching 


core of the profession's business 


to answer them. But answering them is the 


Profession,” keynote address to the Opening General Session of the Pennsylvania Con- 
ference, June 20, 1961, the full text of which will appear in the forthcoming report of 


the Conference, New Horizons 


Commission on Teacher Education 


Association, 1962) 


THe BecoMING JOURNEY 
and Professional Standards, 


(Washington, D. € National 
National Education 
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Patrick Groff 


The Personality Self-lmages 


of Student Teachers 


Tue personality characteristics of stu- 
dent teachers as yet have not been the 
subject of much study. Despite the ap- 
parent need for extensive research to 
define and describe the types of person- 
alities prospective teachers have as well 
as to determine those characteristics or 
traits that will predictably be associated 
with success in both preservice and in- 
service teaching, only infrequent atten- 
tion has been given to these problems 
by experimental researchers. There are 
a few pertinent findings, however. 
Grieder,! for example, discovered no 
common temperamental element or pat- 
tern of components in the various group- 
ings (sex or academic achievement) of 
the student teachers he studied. These 
findings could partially be explained by 
Peters and Gehring who concluded that 
‘prospective teachers have many con- 
not always identifiable at the 
surface "2 Implied in these studies 
is that personality characteristics of stu- 
lent teachers are of an indiscrete nature 
ind are not easily discernible. 


cerns 


The study to be described here is a 
report of student teachers’ personality 
self-images as they were expressed upon 
entry into student teaching. To test the 
trankness of these self-judgments, they 
were then compared with the more ob- 


Calvin Grieder, “Temperament in Prospective 
Teachers,” Journal of Educational Research 35: 
083-93: May 1942 


*Herman J. Peters and Robert W. Gehring, 
Concerns of Prospective Teachers,” Educational 
ldministration and Supervision 38: 368-75; 


October 1952 


jective judgments of these students’ per- 
sonalities made by college student teach- 
ing supervisors. The factor of change of 
personality resulting from student teach- 
ing was not considered here, although 
Travers® has suggested that certain stu- 
dent teachers’ anxieties increase after 
student teaching experiences. 


Procedures 

The data for the study were gathered 
from questionnaires which all students 
entering elementary teacher education at 
San Diego State College were required 
to complete. One section of this required 
questionnaire directed the student to 
respond to twenty-six descriptions of per- 
sonality characteristics or traits by indi- 
cating those that he believed best de- 
scribed himself. These descriptions are 
found in Table I. 


Subjects 

The 317 subjects of this study (426 in 
an expanded total) were _ identified 
through a random sampling of approxi- 
mately one-fifth of the questionnaires 
described above that were completed 
during the last ten years. To test the 
validity of this sampling, the sample was 
expanded by approximately one-third to 
a total of 428. There were no statistically 
significant differences between the per- 

®* Robert W. Travers, et al., “The Anxieties 
of a Group of Student Teachers,” Educational 
Administration and Supervision 38: 368-75; 
October 1952 

Dr. Groff is assistant professor of educa- 
tion, San Diego State College, San Diego, 
California. 
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centages of student self-identification 
with the given personality characteristics 
in the original sample of 317 and in the 
expanded sample of 428. The original 
sample, therefore, was judged to be a 
representative one. A majority of the 
subjects in this study were originally 
from the West, 45 per cent having been 
born in California and 11 per cent in 
other western states. Ten per cent were 
born in the South, 21 per cent in the 
Midwest, 10 per cent in the East, and 3 
per cent in foreign countries. 


Validation of the Data 
Table I presents the percentages of the 
subjects’ self-identification with each of 
the different personality characteristics 
or traits given in the questionnaire de- 


TAB 


PERCENTAGES OF Response TO DirFe 
or Traits For Totat Grou 


Percentages by 


Personality 25-29 
Characteristics V = 39 

Friendly 100 100 

Average Poise 87 83 

Conscientious 90 90 

Tolerant 87 93 

Cheerful 82 80 

Sociable 74 67 

Capable 62 60 
. Tactful 64 77 

Self-Confident 49 40 

Reserved 41 37 

Self-Conscious 23 30 

Anxious 33 34 

Aggressive 13 

Worrisome 13 

Stubborn 

Nervous 

Impetuous 

Quick-Tempered 

Feel Inferior 

Pessimistic 

Bashful 

Cynical 

Irritable 

Meek 


Depressed 


NNN WN DN fo 
wz 


_ 


Unhappy 


30-34 
N=30 
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scribed above. Percentages of responses 
were determined for groups of subjects 
aged twenty-four and below, for those 
aged twenty-five to twenty-nine, thirty 
to thirty-four, thirty-five to thirty-nine, 
and for those aged forty and above. 
The lack of frankness on the part of 
the subjects in responding to the ques- 
tionnaires was recognized as presenting 
a weakness in the use of the data ob- 
tained to define their self-images. There- 
fore, two attempts were undertaken to 
compare the student teachers’ opinions 
of themselves with the more objective 
opinions of their student teaching super- 
visors. The college supervisors observed 
student teachers each week, as well as 
in periodical individual and group meet- 
ings. Also, many of them taught educa- 


LE I ; 


RENT PERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS 
Pp AND Various AGE Groups 


Total Group Percentages 


Age Groups ——— 
— Total 
Group 
N =317 


Expanded 
Total 
N=428 


35-39 
N=30 


90 98 
93 : 92 
100 85 
83 

53 

50 

57 

60 

37 

50 
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PERSONALITY SELF-IMAGES 


TABLE II 


PERCENTAGES OF AGREEMENT OF 317 STUDENT TEACHERS AND 17 CoLLeEGE SUPERVISORS OF 
StupENT TEACHERS’ PERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS 


. No.* 


‘ 


78 


69 

70 . 58 
68 ‘ 47 
72 , 46 
75 49 
71 " 39 


ws wh — 


1m 


No.* o// 





15. 41 
16. 37 
17. 47 
18. 56 
19. 52 
20. 55 


21. 53 Average—56. 


Numbers represent descriptions of personality characteristics given in Table I. 


tional methodology courses in which 
student teachers had been or were en- 
rolled concurrently. It was decided, 
therefore, that for comparative purposes 
the judgments of these college super- 
visors of the personality characteristics 
of student teachers would be an appro- 
priate validation of the frankness of 
student teachers. It was assumed for the 
purposes of this study that the frankness 
of the opinions of student teachers cur- 
rently in the teacher education program 
would help to determine the frankness 
of the 317 subjects of the study, who, it 
will be remembered, previously had been 
student teachers. 

First, a group of college supervisors 
picked at random were asked to indicate 
the personality characteristics or traits 
of 111 student teachers under their super- 
vision, using the same list of characteris- 
traits from the questionnaire 
listed in Table I) to which the 317 sub- 
jects had previously responded. Thus, 
it was possible to compare a student 


ucs oT 


teacher's opinion of whether he _pos- 
sessed given personality characteristics 
with his college supervisor's opinion. 
lhe supervisors judged the 111 student 
teachers to possess 821 of the given per- 
characteristics. The student 
teachers judged themselves to possess 981 
t the same characteristics. The super- 
‘sors and the student teachers mutually 
that the student teachers pos- 
essed 559 of the given characteristics. 


sonality 


agreed 


The mutual agreement of the supervisors 
and the student teachers represented 68 
per cent of the supervisors’ judgments 
and 57 per cent of the student teachers’ 
self-judgments. 

Secondly, the percentages of responses 
by the 317 subjects to the different given 
characteristics listed in Table I were sub- 
mitted to seventeen college supervisors 
who indicated on a continuum scale the 
degree of their agreement or disagree- 
ment with these percentages. For ex- 
ample, 99 per cent of the subjects 
believed they were “friendly.” The col- 
lege supervisors on the average agreed 
that this self-opinion was 78 per cent 
correct in their estimation. Table II 
presents these percentages of agreement. 


Conclusions and Implications 

1. A large percentage of the student 
teachers in this study believed they pos- 
sessed certain “positive” personality char- 
acteristics, €.g., poise, conscientiousness, 
tolerance, and cheerfulness. Only a very 
small percentage believed they possessed 
“negative” personality characteristics, 
e.g., unhappiness, depression, meekness, 
or irritability. 

2. A group of college supervisors 
agreed that these student teachers self- 
judgments of certain personality char- 
acteristics were 56.9 per cent correct. 

3. With 111 student teachers, other 
than the subjects, the mutual agreement 
of student teachers and college super- 
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visors on this matter represented 68 per 
cent of the supervisors’ judgments of the 
student teachers and 57 per cent of the 
student teachers’ self-judgments. 
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teristics, (2) not aware of their person. 
ality characteristics, or (3) failed to ex- 
hibit to a large degree in their student 
teaching the personality characteristics 
they actually possessed. The study indi- 


4. The percentage of agreement of 
college supervisors and student teachers 
as to the possession of certain personality 
characteristics by the student teachers 
was low enough to indicate a relatively 
strong disagreement between the two 


cates, however, that supervisors’ agree- 
ments with student teachers whom they 
had actually supervised was higher than , 
that of the supervisors’ agreements with \ 
the student teachers in general. The dif- 
ference here was between 68 and 56.9 
per cent, or 11.1 per cent. The results of 
this study further suggest that a more 
refined technique than the questionnaire 
described above is necessary to validly 
determine student teacher personality T 
characteristics. 


groups. (See Table II.) 


That the college supervisors agreed on 
the average only 56.9 per cent with the 


student teachers suggests that these stu- 
dent teachers were either (1) not frank 
enough about their personality charac- 
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The Bed of Procrustes pl 
Once upon a time, according to some of the most reliable sources in mythology, weary of 
travelers in Eleusis used to stop at the house of Procrustes and ask for a night's lodging. re 
Procrustes would show them to the guest room and measure them against the size of the jm 
bed. If the bed was too short, the guests were chopped down to size; if the bed was too a 
long, the guests were stretched until they fit. In either case, alas, the “fitting” usually fre 
was fatal | 
Now Procrustes’ unique form of hospitality and the concerns of the 1,025 delegates \ 
to the Kansas Conference seem far removed; yet, they did have something in common— = 


the problem of “making it fit.” dif 
; : : , if 
At Bowling Green the year before, the liberal arts scholars and the professional edu- 


cators had found, to their happy astonishment, that they could agree on generalities: yse 
teacher education must be improved; a teacher must know how to teach as well as what sub 
to teach; the education of teachers must be the responsibility of all departments of the 

college or university. 

Now they had been given a fearsome assignment: work out an ideal, four-year teacher . 
education program including the proper amounts of general or “liberal’’ education, thi 
specialization in a subject-matter field, and professional or “how-to-teach” courses. They In 
not only did not do their assignment, they decided not even to try. They agreed that enc 
“ideal” and “four-year” were incompatible terms in a discussion of something as complex pre: 
as teacher education. The knowledge and the skills that today's (and tomorrow’s) teachers ame 
need cannot be crammed into four short years of college—and this is education's Bed of ter 
Procrustes. It is true that the source of 90-95 per cent of all our teachers is a four-year pur 
program, but this does not make it ideal. Besides, it was obvious to the delegates that no ale 
strict hour-and-course formula for teacher education could be found that could or would Ie 
be adopted by all the 1,147 teacher education institutions in the country. “? 

—G. K. Hodenfield and T. M. Stinnett, THe EpucATION OF TEACHERS —_ 
(New York: Prentice-Hall, 1961) p. 42. 
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James E. Greene 
Frances Gotesky 


Discipline and Morale Among 
White and Negro High School Students 


A Comparison of Certain Perceptions of Teachers 
and Students in a Large Southeastern School System 


Tuis is a report of the results of a test- 
ing of the hypothesis that high school 
teachers and students do not differ sig- 
nificantly in their perceptions of the 
status of certain aspects of school disci- 
pline and morale. The subjects consisted 
of all of the high school teachers and a 
representative sampling of high school 
students in a large Southeastern school 
system. Comparable data were obtained 
from teacher and student subjects of each 
race. All intergroup comparisons were 
subjected to conventional tests of signifi- 
cance (i.e., chi square and “t” test for 
difference in per cents). Separate anal- 
yses were made for white and Negro 


subjects. 


The Findings 

The nine supporting tables report 
thirty chi square tests and 214 “t’’ tests. 
In general, teacher versus pupil differ- 
ences in perception occur with much 
greater frequency among whites than 
among Negroes. Thus in thirteen of fif- 
teen chi squares based on white teacher- 
pupil comparisons the null hypothesis is 
rejected, as compared with five of fifteen 
rejections based on Negro teacher-pupil 
comparisons. Similarly, fifty-seven of 107 
tests based on teacher-pupil compari- 
sons among whites were significant, as 
compared with twenty-one of 107 “t” 
tests based on teacher-pupil differences 
among Negroes. The statistically signifi- 


cant findings, resulting from a compari- 
son of the responses of teachers and pupils 
to particular sub-categories of response, 
are summarized under the following sub- 
topics: (1) recency of punishment; (2) 
types of school “misbehaviors’’; (3) types 
of “punishments”; (4) morale of teachers 
and pupils; and (5) the total school 
environment. 

Recency of Punishment. Seven of the 
ten inter-category comparisons of recency 
of punishment as reported by teachers 
and pupils are statistically significant (see 
Table 1). The chi squares for the paired 
(i.e., teacher-pupil) distributions of both 
racial groups are also significant. Thus 
teachers of both racial groups tend to 
report more “recent’’ administration of 
punishment to individual pupils than is 
reported by the pupils themselves. 

Types of School “Misbehaviors.” The 
teacher-pupil differences in reports con- 
cerning certain school misbehaviors (see 
Table II) may be briefly summarized as 
follows: 

1. White teachers reported  signifi- 
cantly greater ratios of misbehaviors in- 
volving carelessness, disobedience, im- 
pertinence and over-activity than white 


Dr. Greene is professor of education and 
chairman of the Division of Graduate Stud- 
ies, University of Georgia, Athens; Mrs. 
Gotesky is a graduate student of education 
at Northern Illinois University, DeKalb. 
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TABLE I 


Teacuer-Pupu Dirrerences tn Reports CONCERNING 
THE Recency OF PuNnIsHMENT: By Race 


Teacher 


** Recency of Punishment” 
Categories 


White 
Negro 


More Than One Year Ago 


White 
Negro 
White 
Negro 
White 
Negro 
White 
Negro 
White 
Negro 


White > 
Negro > 


Present School Year 


Past Month 


Past Week 


Today 


No Data 


143 
30 


Total 


oe 
°.The “FP” 


pupils repor ted. Conversely, white pupils 


were more likely than white teachers to 
report misbehaviors involving disturbing 
class, talking, and unsatisfactory work. 

2. Negro pupils reported significantly 
greater ratios of misbehaviors involving 
fighting, inattention, and unsatisfactory 
work than were reported by Negro 
teachers. 

Types of “Punishments.” Only seven 
of the twenty-six teacher-pupil differ- 
ences in reports of punishments admin- 
istered are statistically significant (see 
Table III). These findings indicate that 
white teachers were more likely than 
white pupils to report private repri- 
mand, assignment of special tasks, revi- 
sion of work, and other miscellaneous 
punishments. Conversely, white pupils 
reported higher ratios of punishment in- 
volving public reprimand, special assign- 
ments, and being kept after school than 
white teachers reported. 

Morale of Teachers and Pupils. The 
several types of questionnaire items to 


the of teachers and 


which responses 


Pupil 


ae.3 


44 
33 


6 


100 
100 


443 
128 


100 
100 


value of 1.96 is significant at the .05 level 
value of the chi-square for the two paired distributions is .01. 


pupils are reported in Tables IV, V, and 
VI were designed to secure the compara- 
tive perceptions of teachers and pupils 
concerning specific school situations con- 
sidered to be related to significant aspects 
of the morale of teachers or pupils. 

The statistically significant findings 
reported in Tables IV, V, and VI may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. White pupils had more favorable 
perceptions of the behavior of their 
schoolmates than did their teachers. 

2. Negro pupils had more favorable 
perceptions of the inter-teacher consist: 
ency of school discipline than did their 
teachers. 

3. Both white and Negro pupils re 
ported a greater degree of excessive 
strictness of school discipline than their 
respective teachers reported. 

4. Both white and Negro pupils re 
ported less favorable appraisals than did 
their respective teachers of the extent (0 
which “individual teachers care about 
individual students.” 
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5. White pupils reported generally 
more favorable appraisals than did their 
teachers of the extent to which teachers 
know the abilities, interests, and special 
needs of individual pupils. 

6. A higher ratio of Negro pupils than 
of Negro teachers reported that “always 
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or almost always” pupils are treated 
fairly by school officials. Conversely, 


white pupils tended to report more fav- 
orable evaluations of teacher treatment 
of pupils than their teachers reported. 


7. Negro pupils reported greater per- 
sonal satisfaction than did their teachers 


TABLE II 


Teacuer-Pupit DirFERENC 
CERTAIN SCHOOL “‘MISBEHAVIORS”’: 


“Misbehavior”’ Categories 


White 
Negro 


Carelessness 


White 
Negro 


Chewing Gum 


White 
Negro 


Cutting Class 


White 
Negro 


Disobedience 


White 
Negro 


Disturbing Class 


White 
Negro 


Fighting 


White 
Negro 


Inattention 


White 
Negro 


Impertinence 


White 
Negro 


Talking 


White 
Negro 


Over-Activity 


White 
Negro 


Tardiness 


White 
Negro 


Throwing Objects 


White 
Negro 


Work Unsatisfactory 
0 


34 
4 


White 
Negro 


Miscellaneous 


White > 
Negro » 


167 
32 


Total 


value of 1.96 is significant at the .05 level. 
‘pe 


"A“t 


rhe 


Es IN Reports CONCERNING 
By Race 


Teacher 


15 


0 
0 
23 


15 
0 


10 
28 


46 
37 


11 
18 


50 
23 


443 
128 


100 
100 


100 
100 


value of the chi-square for the two paired distributions is 91. 
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TABLE III 
Teacner-Pupi. Dirrerences In Reports CONCERNING “PUNISHMENTS” 
ADMINISTERED TO Hicu Scuoo.r Stupents: By Race 


Teacher 


Punishment Categories * 


White 
Negro 


Private Reprimand 


White 
Negro 


Public Reprimand 


White 
Negro 


Required to Apologize 


White 
Negro 


Special Assignment 


White 
Negro 


Kept After School 


White 
Negro 


Sent to Principal 


White 
Negro 


Suspension 


White 
Negro 


Sent from Room 


White 
Negro 


Given Special Task 


White 
Negro 


Revise Work 


White 
Negro 


Special Seat 


White 
Negro 


Physical Punishment 


White 31 
Negro 3 


Other 


White ° 300 
Negro 56 


Total 


Pupil 


o 


3 
10 3 


5 1 


100 7 100.0 
100.0 191 100.0 


* Since a given student may have received more than one punishment for a given offense, the total 
number of punishments administered exceeded the number of students punished. 


a. 

* The “P”’ 
with the way individual pupils are 
treated by school officials. 

8. Negro pupils reported greater satis- 
faction with their school than did their 
teachers. 

9. Both white and Negro pupils re- 
ported more favorable evaluations than 
did their respective teachers of the extent 
to which students treated one another 
fairly and kindly. 


value of 1.96 is significant at the .05 level. 
value of the chi-square for the two paired distributions is .01. 


The Total School Environment. 
Teachers and pupils of both races were 
requested to furnish write-in responses 


to the three following questions: 


1. What are the three things about your 
school which you “like most’’? 

2. What are the three things about your 
school which you “like least’’? 

3. What are the three “most needed” im- 
provements in your school? 





In g 
your 
enou; 
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TABLE IV 


TEACHER-PupiIL DIFFERENCES IN OPINIONS CONCERNING THE SCHOOL BEHAVIORS 
or Hicu Scnootr Stupents: By Race 


Response Categories 


As compared with other high 
school students, the students in 


this school 


Behave Better Than the 
Average Student 


Behave About the Same 
As the Average Student 


Behave Worse Than the 
Average Student 
No Data 


Total 


Do differences in discipline among 


teachers keep pupils from getting 
should from 


as much as they 


> 
school work 


Yes 


Uncertain 


No Data 


Total 


In general, is the discipline in 
ir school too strict or not strict 
enough? 
It Is Much Too Strict 
s Too Strict 
s About Right 


s Not Strict Enough 


Nowhere Near Strict 
igh 


White 
Negro 
White 
Negro 
White 
Negro 


White 
Negro 


White > 
Negro 


White 
Negro 
White 
Negro 
White 
Negro 


White 
Negro 


White » 
Negro 


White 
Negro 
White 
Negro 
White 
Negro 
White 
Negro 


White 
Negro 


— pe 
Pupil 


Teacher 


c Cc 
/ No. 2 


16 
6 


95 
20 
30 

1 


5 


3 


143 
30 


1 


143 
30 
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TABLE IV—Continued 
Teacher Pupil 


Response Categories No. T%-P% SED 


No Data White 1 
Negro 3 


4 : —4.3 1.4 
3 1.7 3.4 
Total White® 143 100.0 443 100 

Negro” 30 100.0 128 100 


*A “t” value of 1.96 is significant at the .05 level. 
» The “P” value of the chi-square for the two paired distributions is .05. 


TABLE V 


Teacner-Pupit Dirrerences tn Oprntons CONCERNING THE PERSONAL TREATMENT 
oF Hicu Scuoor Stupents sy ScHoot Personne: By Race 


Teacher Pupil 


Response Categories 


To what extent do individual 
teachers care about individual 
students as persons? 


All or Almost All White 
Negro 
Most White 
Negro 


About Half White 
Negro 


Few White 
Negro 


None or Almost None White 
Negro 


No Data White 
Negro 


Total White 
Negro 


To what extent do teachers know 
the abilities, interests and special 
needs of individual students as 
well as they should? 


All or Almost All White 
Negro 


Most White 
Negro 


About Half White 
Negro 


Few White 
Negro 
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TABLE V—Continued 


Teacher 


Response Categories 


None or Almost None 
No Data 
Total 


In general, to what extent are 
students treated fairly by teachers 
and other school officers? 


Always or Almost Always White 
Negro 


_ 


Usually White 
Negro 


— 


“I 


About Half the Time White 
Negro 


-_ 


Seldom White 
Negro 


Never or Almost Never White 
Negro 


No Data White 
Negro 


Total White 
Negro 


3 
8 
9 
8 
9 
8 
0 
0 


In general, to what extent are 
you personally satisfied with the 
way individual students are 
treated by school officials? 


Very Well Satisfied White 
Negro 


Satisfied White 
Negro 


About Half and Half White 
Negro 


Dissatisfied White 
Negro 


Very Much Dissatisfied White 
Negro 


No Data White 
Negro 


Total White 143 100 
Negro 30 ) 100 





*A “t” value of 1.96 is significant at the .05 level. 
* The ““P” value of the chi-square for the two paired distributions is . 
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TABLE VI 


l 
Teacuer-Pupit DirreReNces in Opintons ConcERNING (A) SATISFACTION WITH : 
ScHooL AND (8) Peer Revations or Stupents: By Race , 
0 
su 
Teacher to 
Response Categories No. i 
In general to what extent are wi 
you satisfied or dissatisfied with far 
™ > . 
your school mi 
Very Well Satisfied White 2 : pl. 
Negro : dic 
. pu 
Satisfied White 1D 
Negro ap 
the 
About Half and Half White ; ; 3. uo 
Negro . 7 the 
. , fav 
Dissatisfied White 
Negro 
Very Much Dissatisfied White 
Negro 
No Data White 
Negro 
Total White 143 . 
Negro» 30 Pup 
al 


In general, how often do students 
in your school treat one another Indi 
fairly and kindly? 


Always or Nearly Always White ] ] Adn 
Negro 
Usually White ac 
Negro 
Scho 
About Half the Time White 
Negro 
Educ 
Seldom White 
Negro ; 
Almost Never White 
Negro Pupil 
No Data White 1 : - 
Negro 6 4.7 ~ Tota 
Total White® 143 100 
Negro 30 »=6100 Vo 
- - HOC 
*A “t” value of 1.96 is significant at the .05 level. t ite 


> The “P”’ value of the chi-square for the two paired distributions is .01. 
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The write-in responses to these three 
questions were categorized in terms of 
major sections of the Evaluative Criteria 
of secondary school standards. The re- 
sults of these categorizations of responses 
to the three questions are reported re- 
spectively in Tables VII, VIII, and IX. 

The data in Table VII indicate that 
white teachers had comparatively more 
favorable perceptions of the school ad- 
ministration, the school staff, the school 
plant, and the school philosophy than 
did white pupils. Conversely, white 
pupils had comparatively more favorable 
appraisals of pupil activities, the library, 
the guidance program, the pupil popula- 
tion, and the school community than did 
their teachers. Negro pupils had more 
favorable impressions of the educational 


TABLE 
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program but less favorable impressions 
of the pupil population and school com- 
munity than did Negro teachers. 

The statistically significant teacher- 
pupil differences in perceptions of “least 
liked” things about school (Table VIII) 
may be briefly summarized as follows: 


1. A markedly higher ratio of white 
pupils than of white teachers reported 
“least liked” appraisals of the school 
staff and of individual members. 

2. White teachers were more likely 
than white pupils to report unfavorable 
(i.e., “least liked”) perceptions of the 
school plant, pupil activities, the library, 
and guidance. 

3. A markedly higher ratio of Negro 
teachers than of Negro pupils reported 


VII 


TeacHer-Pupit DirFERENCES IN Opinions CONCERNING THE THREE 


Response Categories 


White 
Negro 


Pupil Activities, Library, 
and Guidance 


White 
Negro 


Individual Staff Members 


White 
Negro 


Administration 


White 
Negro 


School Staff 


White 
Negro 


School Plant 


White 
Negro 


Educational Program 


White 
Negro 


White 
Negro 


Pupil Population and 
School Community 


White > 
Negro » 


381 
73 


Total 


Vote: Each respondent in both respondent groups was requested to list three “most liked” 
chool. Since some respondents failed to list three items, the percentages are based on the 
‘items actually listed 


“A 
» The 


t” value of 1.96 is significant at the .05 level. 
‘p> 


26 
31 


100 
100 


1 


38 
13 


147 


5 15 


100 
100. 


0 
0 


386 
113 


things about 
total number 


value of the chi-square for the two paired distributions is .01. 
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TABLE VIII 


Teacuer-Pupit DirrerRences in Opinions CONCERNING THE THREE 
“Least Lixep’’ Turncs Asout ScHoot: By Race 











Teacher 


Pupil 





Response Categories 


Pupil Activities, Library, 
and Guidance 


White 
Negro 
White 
Negro 


Individual Staff Members 


White 
Negro 


Administration 


White 
Negro 


School Staff 


White 
Negro 


School Plant 


White 
Negro 


Educational Program 


White 
Negro 


Philosophy 


White 
Negro 


Pupil Population and 
School Community 


White>® 368 
Negro 45 


Total 


Note: Each respondent in both respondent groups was requested to list three “least liked’ 


100 100.0 
100 100.0 


’ things about 


school. Since some respondents failed to list three items, the percentages are based on the total number 


of items actually listed. 
“AS” 
> The “P” 


dissatisfaction with the school adminis- 
tration. 

The teacher-pupil differences in opin- 
ions concerning “most needed” improve 
ments (Table IX) tend in general to be 
logically consistent with the above-re- 
ported differences in “most liked’’ and 
“least liked” things about school. The 
following generalizations are based on 
the data reported in Table IX but are 
also generally consistent with the general 
pattern of findings reported in Tables 
VII and VIII. 

1. White pupils reported more favora- 
ble appraisals of the school plant, the 
school library, pupil activities, and the 
guidance program than white teachers 
reported, 


value of 1.96 is significant at the .05 level. 
value of the chi-square for the two paired distributions is .01. 


2. White pupils reported less favora- 
ble appraisals of the school administra 
tion, the school staff, and of individual 
staff members than were reported by 
white teachers. 


3. A markedly higher ratio of Negro 
pupils than of Negro teachers made both 
unfavorable (i.e., “most needed improve 
ment’’) and favorable (i.e., “most liked 
appraisals of the educational program 
of the school. This apparent discrepancy 
in findings may merely reflect a greater 
over-all concern by Negro pupils than 
by Negro teachers with the educational 
program as compared with other aspects 
of the total school environment. 





or: 
me 
the 


an 
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Conclusions 

Taken collectively, the findings appear 
to warrant the following general con- 
clusions: 

1. Teachers and students of both races 
tend to perceive situations related to 
school discipline and morale in terms 
favorable to the respective perceivers. 
That is, white and Negro students tend 
to have more favorable perceptions of 
their own morale and disciplinary status 
than do their teachers. Similarly, white 
and Negro teachers reported more fav- 
orable perceptions of their own deport- 
ment as teachers than were reported by 
their respective students. 

2. The perceptions of Negro pupils 
and Negro teachers concerning school 
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discipline and morale are in considera- 
bly closer agreement than in the case of 
white pupils and white teachers. This 
finding may be partly due to the fact 
that both Negro pupils and _ teachers 
reported a more generally favorable 
status of school discipline and morale 
than was reported by white pupils and 
teachers. 

3. The differences in perception here- 
in reported are of sufficient frequency, 
magnitude, and reliability to have prac- 
tical pedagogical significance. Additional 
and more nearly definitive studies of 
teacher-pupil differences in perceptions 
of school situations appear to be indi- 
cated. 


TABLE IX 


Teacuer-Pupit DirFERENCES IN OpINIONSs CONCERNING THE THREE 
IMPROVEMENTS “‘Most NEEDED” BY THE SCHOOL: By Race 














Teacher 


Response Categories No. 


White 34 
Negro 8 


Pupil Activities, Library, 
and Guidance 

White 3 

Negro 3 


Individual Staff Members 


White 143 
Negro 21 


Administration 


White 11 
Negro 4 


School Staff 


White 77 
Negro 2 


School Plant 


F 


Educational Program White 


Negro 16 


White 11 
Negro 0 


Philosophy 


White a 
Negro 


fupil Population and 
School Community 


Total 


White > 
Negro 


360 
59 


Cc 


0 


120 10 
4 26 9 


1171 


7779 


100 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 


Vote: Each respondent in both respondent groups was requested to list three “most needed” improve- 
ments. Since some respondents failed to list three items, the percentages are based on the total number 
t item 


actually listed 
i. 


value of 1.96 is significant at the .05 level. 


* The “P” value of the chi-square for the two paired distribytions is .01. 
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Elizabeth H. Irish 


Behavior Can Serve As a Guide 
to Improving Discipline 


Tue mastery of the complex skills in- 
volved in maintaining class discipline is 
one of the most difficult tasks which stu- 
dent teachers must accomplish. When 
Bond! studied the ratings of 855 student 
teachers which were based on 32 differ- 
ent characteristics he discovered lower 
achievement in discipline than in any 
other characteristic, in spite of consistent 
attention to the problem. He also found 
that students who were rated superior in 
discipline made consistently higher scores 
in all qualities relating to direct contact 
with pupils. 

This is a report of the results of an 
analysis of children’s comments about 
their student teachers. The analysis was 
undertaken to suggest guidelines for im- 
proving discipline in the classroom. 


The Data 

Unstructured comments were secured 
149 children over a_two-yeai 
period. Four groups of sixth-grade chil- 
dren were included in the study. A group 
of fourth graders was added during the 
second year to check some of the findings 
reported at the sixth-grade level. Table 
I shows the composition of the groups 
used in the study. 

During the semester recess, or at the 
end of the year after student teachers had 
completed their work and said good-bye 
to the class, a writing assignment was 
given to the children in the following 
way 


irom 


You have all worked with student teachers 


this year. Some of you have worked with 
Jesse A. Bond, “Analysis of Observed Traits 
t Teachers Who Were Rated Superior in School 


Dise Journal of Educational Research 45 


March 1952. 


| ne 


507-14 


For a report of discussions by student 
teachers their attitudes toward dis- 
cipline, the article by Abraham 
Shumsky and Walter I. Murray which 
begins on page 453 of this issue.—Ep1Tors, 


on 


see 


student teachers for several years. I’m sure 
you have many ideas about student teachers 
that would help them do a better job if they 
knew what you are thinking. So, we want 
you to write those ideas down. 

Please think about all the student teachers 
you have ever known, not just Miss————— , 
and write first the things you like about them 
and the ways they have helped you. Then 
write down any suggestions you would like to 
make which you think would help them im- 
prove their work. 

Write as much or as little as you wish. 


Findings 

The papers were collected and an- 
alyzed and the comments were tabulated. 
The data yielded 1,789 different com- 
ments. Six hundred and sixty-seven of 
these comments were categorized as posi- 
tive responses under eleven separate 
headings. The negative comments 
yielded nineteen separate categories and 
a total of 1,122 responses. These cate- 
gories are presented in rank order in 
Tables II and III. 

Since the categories used for both posi- 
tive and negative responses overlap, it 
would be easy to identify broad general 
areas of approval and disapproval. It 
was felt, however, that the value of this 
material lay in the specific comments the 
children made. Because no statistical 
treatment of data was planned, no fur- 


Dr. Irish is associate professor of educa- 
tion, University of California, Santa Bar- 
bara; Goleta, California. 
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TABLE I 


Source or Cur_pRen’s ComMENTs ON STUDENT TEACHERS 


Year Grade Socio-Economic Level 
1958 6x Low 
6 ¥ High 
1959 6 x Low 
6¥ High 
4 High 
Totals 


ther attempt was made to screen out du- 
plications in categories. The actual com- 
ments made by children show consider- 
able insight into the problems student 
teachers are facing as the following ex- 
cerpts indicate: 


“My experience with student teachers has 
been a little bit limited, but I’ve found that 
they're inclined to be a little bossy. I think 
that the reason for this is that since they're 
new they take the job too seriously.” 

“My opinion is they all have a weak spot 
and a hard spot too.” 

“I think that having student teachers is 
wonderful, but there are some things that I 
feel | want to express. I think that a teacher, 
any teacher, should have power over the 
class; not shouting, but not expecting the 
children always to be on their best behavior.” 

“Children usually come in from recess 
talking and laughing, but I have seen more 
than one student teacher that just stands up 
in front of the room looking too scared to 


Boys Girls Total 
20 15 35 
12 14 26 
18 14 32 
20 9 29 
13 14 27 
83 66 149 


object to things such as running around play- 
ing tag. They will say ‘Please sit down chil- 
dren,’ or somthing like that and won't make 
the children do it.” 


The feeling that student teachers are 
too “bossy” was revealed in several ways: 


“They're always telling us what to do 
and when to do it.” 

“If they would let us try things our way 
sometimes and not be so bossy we might do 
something.” 

“I don’t like to have a student teacher that 
would be a bossy to tell you when you have 
to give your report.” 

“Things I do not like about student teach- 
ers are when they get tough and bossy with 
everybody when you do not give them any 
trouble. Otherwise they are all right.” 

Children disapprove severely of stu- 
dent teachers who lack self-control: 

“I think that student teachers should be 
able to control a room while the regular 


TABLE Il 


Rank Orper or Postrive Responses 


Responses 


Help with problems 

Make work interesting 

Are added help in the classroom 
Are fun in the classroom 

Help individuals catch up 

Suggest sources of information 

Are understanding of your troubles 
Are willing to listen 

Are patient 

Are usually fair 

Let you have free reading sometimes 


Totals 


Soc 10- Ex onomic Levels 


Lou High Total 
76 122 198 
56 70 126 
28 44 72 
15 41 56 
19 35 54 
s 46 54 
6 30 36 
7 12 19 
5 13 18 
9 8 17 
9 ~ 17 
238 429 667 
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Repe 
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TABLE III 


RANK OrDER OF NEGATIVE RESPONSES 


Responses 


Are too bossy 

Blow their tops and yell 

Are too easy 

Give a second work paper before the first is finished 
Need to enjoy their work more 

Need to move class work along faster 

Need to give more time on assignments or reports 
Repeat the same things over and over 

Don’t let us help in planning 

Punish the whole class for what one person does 
Don’t remember the whole class 

Don’t know enough 

Don’t have hard enough tests 

Use a whining, high voice 

Are too cross too soon 

Are glum 

Won't listen to explanations 

Need to be better prepared 

Always make us do the same things over and over 


Totals 


eacher is gone but not blow his or her top 
because some kids can't be quiet.” 

I think when student teachers first come 
take over and _ start 
sxreaming and yelling. Maybe they 
reason to scream and yell, but they shouldn't 


they shouldn't just 


have a 


act too much like children.” 


I like a student 
and gay and has fun with the whole 


to have teacher who is 


nice 


lass without losing his temper.” 


The high rank order of criticisms of 
bossiness and loss of self-control was evi- 
dent when comments from the first set of 
sixth-grade papers were tabulated. It 
was postulated that this reaction might 
indicate a particular feeling held by 
eleven-year-old children rather than a 
general criticism of student teachers. The 
next year a fourth grade was included to 
investigate these feelings in nine-year-old 
children. Little difference appeared in 
the at the age levels. 
['wenty children chosen at random from 
the fourth and sixth grades were inter- 
viewed to gain information supplement- 
ing written replies in these two cate- 


responses two 


Socio-Economic Levels 


Low High Total 
83 97 180 
93 33 126 
46 62 108 
41 39 80 
40 32 72 
13 59 72 
10 44 54 
28 26 54 
23 31 54 
20 30 50 
16 20 36 
17 17 34 
12 21 33 
13 17 30 
12 17 29 
15 13 28 
11 7 28 

9 16 27 
13 16 27 

515 607 1,122 

gories. The interviews were also 


designed to check the hypothesis that 
children’s views on bossiness were really 
expressions of a reaction to the divided 
authority inherent in the situation, since 
any student teacher is no more than sec- 
ond in command in the classroom. This 
assumption seemed to be false. The in- 
terviewer would ask: “Why did you say 
that you think student teachers are too 
bossy?"” Tones and gestures accompany 
a typical reply in terms of a specific in- 
stance: “She says, ‘You get in here right 
now the minute the bell rings.’’” The 
interviewer would reply, “Miss T. (the 
supervising teacher) always tells you to 
come in, doesn’t she? Do you feel Miss 
T. is bossy?”” Answer: “Miss T. doesn’t 
say it that way.” Or, “Miss T. says, 
‘You're getting ready to come in, aren't 
your 

Responses mentioning bossiness as a 
quality of student teachers were quite 
evenly divided between the two socio- 
economic levels, but there were many 
more comments about yelling and lack 
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of self-control from children in the lower 
socio-economic groups. Student teachers 
are perhaps less polite or less secure with 
these children than they are with those 
in the higher socio-economic groups. 
Perhaps the children are more habitually 
on the defensive. 

The high rank of this category was a 
surprise to the investigator. Neither 
supervisor nor supervising teachers could 
identify many instances of student teach- 
ers having been observed to lack self- 
control in dealing with children. The 
reasons for this rank order, as well as 
other differences in responses from the 
different socio-economic levels, need fur- 
ther study. The data do not support 
any assumptions regarding differentiated 
guidelines to control techniques with dif- 
ferent groups, although some interesting 
questions are raised for future research. 

The children’s total responses showed 
clearly their desire to assume responsi- 
bility for planning their work and their 
desire to be challenged intellectually. It 
was also clear that they expect student 
teachers to maintain standards in the face 
of irresponsible planning: 


“I think they should be a little more strict 
instead of letting you do what you want 
every time you ask.” 

“I don't like when they teach you some- 
thing and keep on giving it to you, day after 
day, month after month, and it’s something 
simple.” 

“Sometimes they give us page after page 
of easy work but we never get any hard 
work.” 

“I feel that the student teachers who are 
with the sixth grade shouldn't be too easy on 
us.” 

“Sometimes our student teachers haven't 
let us have too much to say about the way we 
would like to do something (something with 
in reason) but have decided just how we are 
going to do it. Sometimes they should have 
asked for suggestions on how we think it 
would work out best, like the way in which 
we go about writing our reports or taking a 
few notes.” 

“IT also think a student teacher should 
learn to have discussions with the children 
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and try to gain their interest. Children like 
teachers who do that.” 

“They should give us more to say on 
things.” 


Conclusions 

The children’s responses to the be- 
havior of student teachers in this situa- 
tion indicate the following guidelines for 
helping student teachers: 

1. Student teachers need to study more 
carefully their role as leaders in develop- 
ing democratic self-control in the class- 
room. They do not involve children in 
planning as much as they should and 
they try to dominate groups who are 
capable of assuming responsibility for 
their own behavior. 

2. In times of stress student teachers, 
in the estimation of children, lose self- 
control. Children are highly critical of 
such behavior. 

3. Children wish to be held to high 
standards of behavior, and they feel that 
student teachers are responsible for 
maintaining standards. 

4. Children see through and resent the 
practice of assigning additional work 
papers for the purpose of securing class- 
room control. 

5. Adequate recognition of individual 
needs in planning lessons would meet 
criticisms in nine categories. Student 
teachers need to understand more thor- 
oughly the relationship between teach- 
ing and control. 

6. Student teachers need to work on 
voice tone. Children are consciously 
aware of the quality of the voices of stu- 
dent teachers. 

7. Children really like student teach- 
ers and like to work with them. They do 
not consciously persecute or “get even” 
with any student teacher. 

8. If the results of such a limited sur- 
vey are in any way indicative of the facts, 
student teachers are incorrect in their 
assumption that most of their problems 
in discipline result from divided author- 
ity in the classroom and their “inferior” 
status as student teachers. 
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Abraham Shumsky 
Walter |. Murray 


Student Teachers Explore 
Attitudes Toward Discipline 


Tue nightmare of a driver is a slip- 
pery, icy road; the nightmare of the 
teacher is discipline. This is especially 
true of those who are just entering the 
profession—student teachers. Chats in the 
college corridor or formal discussions 
with the college instructor and co-operat- 
ing teacher often boil down to one basic 
question: “Can I control my students?” 

The literature on the topic of dis- 
cipline discusses different levels of in- 
terpretation of the meaning of discipline, 
from the more punitive and author- 
itarian approaches to the more self-direc- 
tive and democratic practices.'- However, 
when the student teacher speaks about 
discipline, his interest is not only in 
how he should approach children, but 
also in the impact of this approach on 
himself as a person. 

When student teachers freely open up 
and discuss their perceptions and expe 
riences with discipline, the discussion 
tends to be charged with fear and anx- 
iety. The cause of this particular emo- 
tional response does not have to do with 
methodology or logic: it stems from a 
much deeper level. It involves what the 
participants feel is a major threat to their 
self-concepts. The student teacher is fully 
aware that when the class is not respond- 
ing or is unruly, his feelings of adequacy 
as a teacher and a person are damaged. 
He feels hurt, depressed, and antagonistic. 
His bitterness and disillusionment may 

George Sheviakov, Discipline (Washington, 
D.C. the Association for Supervision and Cur- 


riculum Development, National Education Asso- 
1944) . 


Cation 


cause him to have one or more of the 
following thoughts: 


“What I have learned is of no use. It does 
not work.” 

“It is academic and theoretical and would 
not work in my neighborhood.” 

“The only thing these children understand 
is punishment.” 

“You must develop routines and never 
break them.” 

“Don't smile and don’t try to be friendly 
in the first few weeks.” 

Underlying this study is the thesis that 
student teachers are confused about the 
nature of discipline. This confusion 
affects their cognitive awareness of dis- 
ciplinary incidents, their actual behavior 
in the classroom, and their self-concepts 
as teachers. Student teachers are under 
the strong impact of a teacher education 
culture which fosters the image of the 
ideal teacher. They identify with the 
ego-ideal and aspire to reach it; that is, 
they want to become friendly, permis- 
sive, warm teachers who have excellent 
relations with children. The need to 
live up to this roseate expectation be- 
comes a source of strain and confusion, 
some of the manifestations of which are 
evasion of and inconsistency in the treat- 
ment of disciplinary incidents. It is im- 
portant in working with student teachers 
to help them explore their attitudes and 
expectations with regard to discipline 
and to help them understand the impact 


Dr. Shumsky and Dr. Murray are assistant 
professors of education and supervisors of 
student teaching at Brooklyn College, Brook- 
lyn, New York. 
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of disciplinary incidents on their teach- 
ing behavior. An attempt in this direc 
tion is reported in the next section. 


Exploration of Attitudes 

The following is a report of a dis- 
cussion by a group of student teachers 
on the subject of their attitudes toward 
discipline. 

The Group 

A look at the group of student teachers 
under discussion in this article reveals 
some common characteristics. All were 
young ladies, twenty years of age, and 
college seniors. They grew up and lived 
in sheltered, middle-class environments. 
Since then they had experienced some 
rude awakenings in student teaching in 
lower-class communities. The contact— 
and sometimes even the clash—with these 
children had become a source of strain 
and challenge to them, and the attain- 
ment of good discipline had become the 
major criterion of success and adequacy 
in teaching. 

The Instrument and Method 
of Analysis 

At the beginning of the session, a car- 
toon was shown to the group. The pic- 
ture portrayed three young children and 
a teacher. Two of the children are 
covered with paint. The third one says 
to the teacher, “But I had to paint him 
green, Miss Johnson—I used all the 
purple on Sally.” 

The class was instructed to react in 
writing to the following questions (one 
sentence for each): (1) How do the 
people involved feel, think, or what do 
they say, in the picture? (2) When Sally 
comes home, what will be her parents’ 
reaction? 

After completing the written reactions, 
the class discussed the cartoon. They dis- 
cussed the fact that the cartoon was a 
projective technique, that the picture 
was open to interpretation, and that dif- 


* Cartoon Situations (New York: Bank Street 
College of Education, 1954 
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Guidelines for improving discipline 
in the classroom have been inferred from 
an analysis of children’s comments about 
their student teachers as reported by 
Elizabeth H. Irish, beginning on page 
449 of this issue.—Epitors. 


ferent persons might see different things 
in it. In other words, the reactions the 
students had to the cartoon were ex- 
pressions of their own attitudes and per- 
ceptions. For example, spilling is one 
projected excuse for the sensed break in 
discipline which the student teachers 
seemed not to recognize. The realization 
of their own ideas of the meaning of 
the cartoon created an atmosphere of 
suspense and interest in the nature of 
the responses. 

Reactions to Question One 

Illustrations of the reactions to ques- 
tion one, which were read and put on 
the blackboard, follow: 

“The children express themselves, and the 
teacher observes with interest.” 

“The teacher realizes that the action of 
the boy was just a childish misunderstanding 
of the use of art materials.” 

“The children seem content. The teacher 
seems amazed.” 

“The three children feel fine. It is the 
teacher that is amazed.” 

“The child in the picture seems to be 
pathetic and apologetic in his actions.” 

“The little boy thought that he was very 
democratic when he painted the little boy 
green. 

“The children in the picture seem to be 
having fun. The teacher seems angry.” 

“The children in the picture appear to be 
uninhibited in the class of a permissive 
teacher.” 

“The guilty culprit apologizes with child- 
like innocence, and the teacher is thoroughly 
surprised.” 

“The children who were painted do not 
seem to feel that any wrong has been done. 
Ihe teacher knows it was a misunderstand- 
ing.” 

“The teacher is amazed but not angry 
The child feels innocence and the others 
are happy.” 
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“The child needs to explain his position to 
the teacher. The teacher will try to help him 
understand why this action is wrong, if she 
considers it wrong.” 


The group studied carefully the re- 
sponses to the first question and found 
that they were dealing with two different 
attitudes toward the situation: the 
child’s and the teacher's. The child ex- 
presses enjoyment in an uninhibited, 
naive way. The teacher expresses under- 
standing and permissiveness and is sur- 
prised but definitely not angry. 


It is interesting that no one regarded 
the boy’s behavior as a disciplinary viola- 
tion. Seemingly, the need which the 
student teachers had to idealize teaching 
and children interfered with their ability 
to diagnose unruly behavior. 


Reactions to Question Two 
Illustrations of the reactions to the 


second question are as follows: 


“They probably scold her for allowing the 
other child to spill the paint.” 

The parents will be angry because she 
was dirty.” 

‘They will initially react in a shocked 
manner.” 

They probably are understanding.” 

They will first blame her and afterwards 
condemn the teacher.” 

The parents’ anger will be expressed 
against the boy at school who is responsible 
for making her dirty.” 

The class realized that their ideas of 
the prevalent perception of the parent 
were in great contrast to that of the 
teacher. The parent was seen as reacting 
with anger and punitiveness to the same 
incident to which the teacher reacted 
with “undertsanding.” 

Although the group was fully aware of 
the extreme contrast in their perceptions 
of the two adult figures, they found it 
relatively easy to suggest explanations, 


such as: 


“Parents lack understanding of children.” 


Teachers are much more objective.’ 
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“Why cannot the parent understand that 
the poor child had an accident and spilled 
the paints?” 


Although nothing in the cartoon im- 
plied an accident, this perception was 
dictated by the strong need of the stu- 
dent teachers to see the child as naive 
and the parents as lacking psychological 
understanding. 


Reactions to Question Three 


Attempting to make the incident de- 
scribed in the cartoon more real to the 
group of prospective teachers, the in- 
structor asked them to react in writing 
to a third question: “If you were the 
teacher in the cartoon situation, what 
would be your reactions?” 


“IT would not know whether to laugh or 
scold the child.” 

“Shock, then amusement, then anger.” 

“I would explain that paint is only to be 
used on inanimate objects.” 

“I would find this answer amusing, but 
the thoughts of cleaning up and the parents’ 
reaction would change that.” 

“What! Are you crazy?” 

“I would tell him to leave the paints and 
then clean up the others.” 


In looking at these responses, the 
group recognized an important shift in 
their perception of teacher-child rela- 
tions. The nature of this shift and why 
it occurred were the topics of the next 
discussion. 

The answers to question three indicate 
that the student teachers were no longer 
the totally permissive leaders indicated 
by their responses to the first two ques- 
tions. The action of the child is not seen 
any more as “self expression’ or “un- 
inhibited” enjoyment, but rather as con- 
duct often annoying and disturbing to 
the teacher. In other words, the student 
teachers are starting to see the cartoon 
situation from a frame of reference which 
is much closer to their perceptions of 
the parents’ reactions to question two. 
Questions one and three seem to elicit 
two different concepts of teaching be- 
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cause the questions are interpreted very 
differently by the student teachers. Ques- 
tion one deals with the way teachers 
should act; question three deals with the 
way teachers will act. In the language of 
one of the student teachers: 


A teacher is expected to be idealistic. She 
is always supposed to be loving and permis- 
sive, to accept children for what they are. 
This ideal teacher we saw in question one. 
However, when you are yourself in the situa- 
tion, it is different. You cannot avoid at 
least sometimes being angry or disciplining 
your class. 


The difference between the ideal and 
the real teacher led to a lively discussion. 
It centered primarily on two points: the 
guilt which inability to live up to the 
ideal arouses in the beginning teacher 
and the inconsistency and arrest in 
leadership power which are corollaries 
of this guilt. Preservice education fosters 
in the young teacher idealistic attitudes 
of great positive force. It generates en- 
thusiasm, thoughtfulness, readiness to 
experiment, and warmth. It is a shield 
against stagnation, apathy, and routine 
in teaching. 

However, this idealization the 
negative effect of creating an illusion 
of what the teaching relations are. The 
novice teacher perceives those relations 
as a flow of love and affection, whereby 
a creative, warm, and permissive teacher 
enchants his students and has their com- 
plete attention. For instance, in respond- 
ing to question one, no one perceived 
the act of pouring paint on two friends 
and the expression, “I had to paint him 
green—I used all the purple on Sally,” 
as a disciplinary problem. The illusion 
the prospective teacher has is that the 
master teacher, being sensitive to the felt 
needs and interests of children, never has 
friction and does not have to resort to 
authority. In their responses to question 
two, the students’ expectations of the 
parents’ reaction to a disciplinary viola- 
tion was rationalized as authoritarian 
behavior and lack of understanding. 


has 
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The student teachers realized that 
their illusions interfered with their 
ability to diagnose a classroom situation 
and to identify a child who had severe 
problems in accepting limits. They were 
pre-occupied with what they thought the 
“educational culture” considered as good 
education and creative practices. In their 
preoccupation, they forgot to listen to 
their own personal judgment of what is 
right and what is wrong. 


Conclusions 


Student teachers operate under the 
pressure of a need to become “ideal 
teachers.” The group was quick to 
realize that the expression of this need 
is not limited to confusions in percep- 
tions of a teaching situation on a pro- 
jective test, but is also expressed in teach- 
ing behavior. In the language of two of 
the student teachers: 


“I lost control of the class. Nothing 
helped. I was very angry and I broke the 
ruler on the desk. They became quiet, but 
I felt like a heel.” 

“I wanted to be their friend, to be nice, 
not authoritarian. After a rich experience | 
asked: ‘Now, children, do you want to write 
a story?’ They yelled ‘No!’ and became wild.” 

Both anecdotes deal with the difh- 
culty the student teacher has in assert- 
ing authority. In other words, in the 
student teacher’s mind, assertion of 
authority is made synonomous_ with 
authoritarianism. 

Underlying the guilt and self-depreca- 
tion experienced by the student teacher 
in the first anecdote is the variance be- 
tween the image of the ideal teacher who 
has “nice” relations with children and 
the bitter reality of having to assert her 
authority. Perhaps if the novice teacher 
were sure of her right to demand “dis 
cipline,” the class relations would not 
have deteriorated. Perhaps if the novice 
teacher were sure of her right to be 
angry, her anger would not have ex- 
ploded into the breaking of a ruler. 
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In the second incident, it seems that, 
on the surface, the young teacher wanted 
to be democratic and let children make 
choices. However, the children sensed 
that underlying the informal, friendly, 
and democratic behavior was a reluct- 
ance and fear to assert authority. 

In their anxiety to copy the image of 
the ideal teacher, the student teachers 
failed to realize that there are two types 
of friendly relations with children, one 
stemming from strength and directive- 
ness and the other stemming from weak- 
ness and a need for “chuminess.”” The 
first fosters healthy relations, but the 
latter leads to unruly behavior. 

Injured and harassed by a disciplinary 
crisis, the novice teacher becomes pro- 
fessionally and sometimes personally 
rigid. This rigidity is expressed in a 
reverse pattern: from a loving to a 
punitive attitude; from a democratic to 
an authoritarian behavior; and, perhaps 
most important, from an experimental 
approach of readiness and eagerness for 
new ideas to a dogmatic, disillusioned 
attitude that what counts is only fear, 
routine, and “busy-work.” 

Curriculum improvement is dependent 
primarily on the growth of teachers, that 
is, on their enthusiasm and readiness to 
pioneer and experiment. If, so early in 


their career, “occupational sclerosis” 


Spokesmen for an Open Mind 
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occurs in many of the novice teachers, 
the goal of a richer educational program 
will be very difficult to reach. 

This study has an important message 
in terms of the content and method em- 
ployed. It is the function of the teacher 
education program to inculcate in the 
beginning teacher a more realistic expec- 
tation of the problems involved in relat- 
ing to children. The ego-ideal of a 
democratic, warm, informal, and_per- 
missive teacher is an over-simplification 
of the picture. As Ruth Cunningham* 
points out, teachers whom _ observers 
agree are most effective use the widest 
range of patterns of leadership—adult 
rule to group-centered management. It 
is an oversimplification to assume that 
any teacher is always democratic in his 
approach to children, or that it is al- 
ways desirable to be so. In terms of 
methodology, the study illustrates a way 
of helping student teachers analyze their 
own attitudes. The use of a projective 
technique is helpful in “digging below 
the surface” and eliciting disturbing 
problems. The data are analyzed by the 
students themselves to strengthen the 
awareness of their own confusions. 


*Ruth Cunningham, Understanding Group 
Behavior of Boys and Girls (New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1951). 





It may well be that the best spokesmen for an open mind toward research in automated 
teaching will be teachers in elementary and secondary schools who are involved in the 
experimentation and are at least impressed with its potentialities and willing to help 
develop them. These people talk in language more likely to be understood by laymen, and 
their questions and findings may have an immediacy to school administrators and teachers 
that a theoretical presentation from the laboratory may not. 

The final comment offered by this teacher at the Collegiate School emphasized a crucial 
fact for teachers: 

“This research does not imply the ultimate replacement of the teacher. Far from it. It 
works against the idea of the teacher as a drudge and an information fixer. It seeks in- 
stead to define the teacher’s role as a creative human being.” 

David Mallery, NEw APPROACHES IN EpucATION: A STUDY OF EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAMS 
IN INDEPENDENT ScHOooLs (Boston: National Council of Independent Schools, 1961) p. 


27-28. 








Students’ Reactions 
to Group Teaching Methods 


A YEAR ago in this Journal, one of the 
authors of this article discussed some of 
the relevant research in the area of group 
teaching methodology.' The intent at 
that time was to develop the notion that 
classroom situations had inherent in 
them many “group” components that 
affected the nature of the teaching-learn- 
ing process and to pose some questions 
that college teachers should ask them- 
selves in order to plan for the most pro- 
ductive learning situation possible. 

As an outgrowth of some of the ideas 
presented in that article and as part of 
the current research program of the 
Group Dynamics Center at Temple Uni- 
versity, a new study of group methods 
was launched. The purpose of this subse- 
quent study was to investigate the nature 
of students’ reactions to group methods 
in teacher education classes and, if pos- 
sible, to clarify what might be some 
crucial variables related to their reac- 
tions. The findings of the study seemed 
of sufficient interest to warrant their pub- 
lication here in a non-technical form for 
the benefit of other researchers and class- 
room instructors. 

Before discussing the design and re- 
sults of the study, a comment about the 
utilization of group teaching methods is 
in order. First it should be said that the 
use of one or more of a variety of group 
techniques in teaching is not in itself 
necessarily good. Too often the feeling 
is expressed that all that we have to do 

*See Arthur Blumberg, “Group Methods in 


College Teaching,” Journal of Teacher Educa- 
tion 11: 474-78; December 1960. 
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Edmund Amidon 


to achieve production of positive learn- 
ing or problem-solving is to put people 
into groups. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. In order to make profit- 
able use of various kinds of groupings in 
a classroom, a great deal of skill is needed 
on the part of both the teacher and the 
students. Furthermore, available evi- 
dence indicates that the goals for which 
group methods are used have a distinct 
bearing on the outcomes of a particular 
operation. The point being made is that 
teacher sensitivity to the demands of the 
situation, both learning and social, is a 
primary requisite to deciding what teach- 
ing method is most applicable. 

In summary, then, we are not trying 
to “sell” groups. Rather, we are inter- 
ested in pointing out what seem to be to 
us some important variables in the class- 
room atmosphere that are related to the 
way students react to the teaching situa- 
tion. The assumption here is that the 
emotionality of the members of the class 
is related to the manner in which stu- 
dents learn and the use they will make of 
their learning. 


Procedure and Analysis 
Briefly, the design of the study in- 
volved getting the reactions of a group 
(N = 114) of both elementary and sec- 
ondary education students enrolled in 
the College of Education, Temple Uni- 
versity, to a questionnaire and scale that 


Dr. Blumberg is associate professor of edu- 
cation and Dr. Amidon is assistant professor 
of education, Group Dynamics Center, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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was concerned with the kind of group 
methodology they liked best, the factors 
they saw as being crucial to their choices, 
and the extent to which they saw them- 
selves using group methods when they 
became public school teachers. The stu- 
dents who took part in the study were 
either sophomores or juniors. They were 
divided equally between the elementary 
and secondary education fields. 

The data were treated statistically, us- 
ing both the chi square and the t-tests. 
The following results were obtained: 

1. Elementary education students 
seemed to prefer small group methods 
(buzz groups, project groups, role-play- 
ing) while the secondary education stu- 
dents seemed to prefer large group 
methods (teacher conducting a general 
class discussion around a topic). The 
statistical analysis of the secondary and 
elementary students’ preferences yielded 
a chi square which was significant at the 
.05 level of confidence. 

2. Those factors that appeared to be 
crucial to the choice of either large or 
smal] group methods (inferred from sig- 
nificant t-ratios, .01 level of confidence) 
were (a) participation; (b) security and 
comfort; (c) control; and (d) sharing of 
ideas. 

a. Participation. The students who 
liked small group methods best indicated 
that the opportunity to participate on a 
verbal level was a more important reason 
related to their choice than did those 
who preferred large group work. 

b. Security and Comfort. The students 
who preferred small groups in the teach- 
ing situation apparently felt that this 
kind of class structure provided them 
with more security and comfort than did 
the respondents whose preference was for 
large group interaction co-ordinated by 
the instructor. 

c. Control. The students who chose 
the large class discussion as the one they 
liked best indicated that it was in this 
situation that they felt that the instruc- 
tor was able to exert the most control. 
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Contrariwise, the students who like the 
small group situation saw it as a method 
by which they could “get out from un- 
der” the instructor's control. 

d. Sharing of Ideas. Those students 
who preferred the small group learning 
situation to the large said that one of 
their reasons for this preference was that 
the former method gave them more op- 
portunity to share ideas with each other 
than did the latter. 

In addition, the findings of the study 
seemed to indicate that students enrolled 
in the elementary education curriculum 
were more satisfied with the group 
methods that were used in their classes 
than were the secondary education stu- 
dents. Also, those students who pre- 
ferred small group to large group teach- 
ing methods saw themselves as more 
likely to make use of group methodology 
when they became teachers. 


Verbal Participation 

In connection with the finding relat- 
ing to verbal participation—i.e., the stu- 
dents who preferred small groups indi- 
cated that there was more opportunity 
in that situation for verbal participation 
than in large groups—the basic question 
is perhaps, How do people learn? Al- 
though we shall not, in this context, take 
up this question, it does seem important 
to understand that certain students per- 
ceive that learning potential is enhanced 
by increased opportunity for them to 
talk and raise questions both with their 
peers and with their instructors. Al- 
though available research evidence does 
not reinforce the notion that learning 
potential is thus enhanced, the fact that 
it is perceived as such by these students 
constitutes an important element of class- 
room culture that must be taken into 
account by instructors. It is not so much 
a matter of acceding to students’ wishes 
in matters of classroom interaction as it 
is to be aware of the kinds of needs that 
are related to this facet of the learning 
situation. 
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Security and Comfort 


Our finding on this item—that those 
students who liked the small group situ- 
ation found more security and comfort 
in it than did the ones who chose the 
large group found in their choice—raises 
some interesting issues concerning the 
nature of the emotional atmosphere that 
is created by the teacher in the course 
of classroom instruction. On the one 
hand, one is tempted to say that the 
more security and comfort that exists 
among the students the better. On the 
other hand, a case can probably be made 
for the stand that too much security 
and comfort can induce an atmosphere 
of lethargy and be conducive to lowering 
standards of academic achievement. For 
example, it might be suggested that re- 
lated to the feelings of security and com- 
fort in the small group situation is the 
possibility that students see this as an 
opportunity for them to escape from in- 
structor-imposed standards and establish 
some of their own that are lower than 
might ordinarily exist. 

Arguments that are polarized on these 
two points, however, take an over-simpli- 
fied view of the “security and comfort” 
issue. It is not so much a matter of “how 
much” as it is of “security and comfort 
related to what?” Three areas of con- 
cern come to mind. First, there is the 
matter of the relationships that exist 
among the students themselves. No one 
would deny that a feeling of rapport 
among students as far as their interper- 
sonal relationships are concerned is im- 
portant. Or, at the very least, it would 
be hoped that these relationships be neu- 
tral and not negative. When a classroom 
situation is encountered in which there 
is a minimum of security and comfort 
among the students we can probably pre- 
dict that any kind of co-operative work 
will be imperiled and that energy will be 
taken away from the learning tasks and 
applied to anxiety over interpersonal re- 
lationships. 
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As for the relationships that exist be- 
tween the teacher and the students, it is 
to be hoped that both parties will feel 
secure and comfortable with each other. 
When the opposite holds true, there can 
be little doubt that the classroom will 
take on a reciprocally defensive atmos- 
phere and learning tasks will be ham- 
pered. In such cases it is quite likely that 
the main wish of the students will be to 
bring the class to a swift end in order to 
be rid of the disturbance associated with 
it. 

A third kind of “security and comfort” 
relationship, however, bears closer scru- 
tiny. It is associated with the intellectual 
processes and aims of the course of in- 
struction. The point worth considering 
is that it would seem that somehow a 
healthy kind of anxiety—perhaps a bet- 
ter word is challenge—should exist be- 
tween the students and what they are 
studying. If everything is certain and 
matter of fact, then the fun of learning is 
lost. If, on the other hand, there is an 
attitude of query, of vague horizons, and 
restless search, then the conditions for 
productive learning are present. A class- 
room atmosphere of insecurity and dis- 
comfort toward subject matter, it would 
seem, is the sine qua non of intellectual 
growth. 


Control 

The greatest difference that was statis- 
tically significant between the students 
who liked the small and those who liked 
the large group methods was found in re- 
gard to the element of teacher control. 
The preference for large groups seemed 
to be guided by the fact that in this situ- 
ation the teacher was seen as being much 
more in evidence and, therefore, able to 
exert more control than he would in a 
classroom organized for small-group ex- 
periences. 

The variable of teacher control within 
the classroom setting is one that is subject 
to much controversy. To raise the ques 
tion of how much control a_ teacher 
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should exercise is not likely to bring 
fruitful answers. The uniqueness of each 
classroom and each teacher prevents giv- 
ing a quantitative answer. But certainly 
it is legitimate to raise questions such as 
these: What should be the nature of 
teacher control? Which situations call 
for more direct control and which ones 
indicate control of a more indirect na- 
ture? What advantages may be expected 
from direct control and from that which 
is indirect? Conversely, what are the dis- 
alvantages of each? Are there certain 
kinds of student cultures that will re- 
spond well only to direct control and 
vice versa? Do some students seek less 
control in order to escape responsibility 
or do they see this condition as being 
necessary to developing their own tal- 
ents? By the same token, do those stu- 
dents who desire a great deal of instruc- 
tor control see this as a way of sloughing 
off their responsibility, or do they see it 
as the only productive way to learn? 

As can be seen, these are questions that 
will require much more study before any 
kind of definitive answers can be give: 
In the meantime, the area of teaciier 
control remains one which is highly pro- 
vocative and worthy of much thought by 
each individual instructor. 

A finding of our study closely related 
to that concerned with opportunities for 
verbal participation is that which indi- 
cated that those students who chose the 
small group method over the large group 
method saw it as a better means by 
which they could share ideas with their 
peers than did those preferring the large 
group method as a way of instruction. 


Level of Satisfaction 

In general, the elementary education 
students in our study seemed to be more 
satishied with the group methods that 
were used in their classes than were the 
secondary education students. The only 
reasonable explanation for this finding is 
that somehow the group methods em- 
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ployed in the elementary education class- 
rooms were more satisfying of the stu- 
dents’ needs than those that were used in 
the course in secondary education. 
Again, however, it is an oversimplifica- 
tion to speak of the satisfaction of needs 
without being specific as to the kinds of 
needs involved. Several possibilities are 
present. 

The first possibility is that through the 
combined skill of the instructors and stu- 
dents, the group methods that were used 
enhanced the learning potential of the 
students. In this sense, the point is that 
the need for both cognition and skill 
were satisfied through the appropriate 
use of groups of one kind or another. 

Next it seems likely that certain social- 
emotional needs associated with peer in- 
teraction, such as the need for recogni- 
tion, for acceptance, and status, were met 
within the group context. That is, 
granted that a student (like everyone 
else) has these needs, then it becomes 
important to provide a means through 
which they can be satisfied, confirmed, 
or altered. 

A third interpretation is that the kind 
of needs that these students found to be 
satisfied through the use of group 
methods is related to the type of relation- 
ship they wanted to establish with the 
authoritative figure—the teacher. Pre- 
cisely what the nature of this relation- 
ship might be is not clear from the find- 
ings of this study. But that such a need 
exists would seem to be beyond question. 


Finally, it seems plausible to propose 
that the use of any of a variety of group 
methods in their classrooms made sense 
to these elementary education students 
in terms of suggesting certain skills and 
techniques that they might be able to 
employ in their own school situation 
when they became teachers. In a sense 
this might be a kind of false security but, 
nevertheless, the possibility remains that 
it constitutes a highly important need 
for most teacher education students. 
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It should not be inferred from the 
above suggestions that the satisfaction of 
needs constitutes separate and distinct 
entities. On the contrary, it is probably 
true that each is mingled with and affects 
the others. The components of need- 
satisfying production—in learning or 


problem-solving—are associated with in- 
terdependent factors that are at once 
interpersonal and in the nature of a task. 


On-the-Job Use of Group Methods 


Here, as has been pointed out earlier, 
those students who preferred small 
group to large group methods saw them- 
selves as being more likely to make use of 
groups in their own teaching when they 
became teachers. It seems probable that 
a similar kind of reasoning can be used 
to account for this finding as has been 
utilized to interpret the “satisfaction” 
item. It is a truism of sorts to say that we 
teach as we have been taught. Added to 
this, however, must be the qualification 
that we teach in a way that we found to 
be satisfying and productive when we 
were being taught. We tend to discard 
those teaching ideas that seem not to 
have helped us and make use of those 
that did. 

A final idea here, though, is that small 
group experiences, when they are pro- 
ductive, are notable for the degree of 
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emotional involvement they evoke in the 
participants. Perhaps it is this emotional. 
ity that these students see themselves 
carrying over into their own work situa- 
tion. 


Some Conclusions 


This study was not an exhaustive one, 
nor can its findings be viewed as facts 
that can be generalized. However, it 
does seem to have produced some inter- 
esting ideas and some new insights into 
the manner in which students react to 
particular methods and some of the fac- 
tors that apparently are related to the 
way in which students view the inter- 
action in their classrooms. The following 
rather tentative conclusions may be 
drawn: 

1. Apparently, the curriculum in 
which one is enrolled influences the way 
students react to group teaching 
methods. 

2. Certain factors such as the oppor- 
tunity for verbal participation, security, 
and comfort, classroom control, and the 
opportunity for sharing ideas are _per- 
ceived differently by students, depending 
on the kind of group teaching method 
they prefer. 

3. Much more research is needed to 
clarify and conceptualize the ideas that 
have been presented here. 





It's No Way Station 


Teaching general education on the college level must be a respected and valued assign- 


ment 


education 


College programs of all types suggest increased concern for the liberal elements of 
Growing attention to the broad education needed by every college student 


points to the need for more college teachers prepared to work in the areas of general 
education. This need is further amplified by predicted rapid increases in enrollments 
in junior and community colleges which typically give considerable attention to this area 
of study. There is great need for teachers who are effective in teaching general education 
in both the general college and the professional school. On the new horizon, teaching 
general education and working in broad interdisciplinary areas cannot be considered a 
way station enroute to more important teaching assignments.—Margaret Lindsey (ed.), 
New Horizons FOR THE TEACHING Proression (Washington, D. C.: National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, National Education Association, 1961). 


p. 92. 











Bruce Joyce 


An Orientation Toward Values 


in Teacher Education 


Bewiers, attitudes, and values affect 
teaching in at least two dimensions. First 
of all, the beliefs and values that help 
make up any person's cognitive and affec- 
tive struciure are included in the make- 
up of the teacher. His political and 
social attitudes will in one way or an- 
other be communicated to the children 
he teaches. His attitude toward specific 
institutions, such as the government, will 
affect his presentation of material about 
those institutions. His beliefs about the 
nature of the universe and his attitudes 
about scientific inquiry will limit and 
extend the enthusiasm or disinterest he 
conveys to his students in his teaching 
of science. 

In the second dimension, the teacher's 
complex of educational beliefs, attitudes, 
and values will largely determine the 
conduct of his classes and the atmosphere 
in which children will live while they 
are with him. The idiosyncrasy the 
teacher nurtures, the regimen he en- 
forces, and the ideas he fans are the most 
profound expression of the things he 
holds closest as an educator and a man. 

The following analysis indicates some 
of the results of a study of the educa- 
tional values of teacher education stu- 
dents and suggests same areas of concern 
for future research and curriculum 
planning. 


Educational Beliefs 


Kreitlow and Dreier’s A Scale for De- 
termining Teacher Beliefs purports to 


Burton W. Krietlow and William H. Dreier, 
\ Scale for Measuring Teachers’ Beliefs About 
Children, Schools, and Teaching,” Elementary 
School Journal 55:325-330; February 1955 


determine whether a teacher is more 
“progressive,” “community-centered,” or 
“academic” in his orientation toward 
teaching. The “progressive” outlook 
emphasizes the child, his needs and in- 
terests and natural growth patterns as 
important determinants of learning ac- 
tivities. The “community centered” in- 
dividual regard the needs and processes 
of human society as the organizing cen- 
ters of the curriculum. The “academic” 
outlook regards the cultural heritage and 
its subject matter as the ends of educa- 
tional effort.” 

In May of 1959 these instruments were 
distributed in a number of classes offered 
by the College of Education at Wayne 
State University. These classes were se- 
lected from three “levels” of professional 
education. 

The first level was composed of 131 
students from a course which is taken 
by those who have indicated an interest 
in becoming teachers and who are in 
their second year of university study. 

The second level of students who filled 
out the inventory were registered for a 
junior-level course which, for most stu- 
dents, preceded their student teaching 
experience. 

The third level was composed of senior 
students in their second semester of stu- 
dent teaching in the public schools. 

Thus, the sample of students included: 
(1) sophomores who had indicated edu- 
cation as an intended major, (2) juniors 

These philosophies were taken from Edward 


G. Olsen, School and Community (New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955) 


Dr. Joyce is assistant professor of educa- 
tion, University of Delaware, Newark. 
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who were completing one semester of 
study in the College of Education, and 
(3) seniors who, on the average, had com- 
pleted two or three semesters of student 
teaching and had completed nearly all 
of their course work in_ professional 
education. 

The inventories were scored and data 
handled in the following manner: Aver- 
age “P” (Progressive), ““C’’ (Community), 
and “A” (Academic) scores were com- 
puted for the three levels of respondents, 
Table I presents the average scores for 
each level of student (low scores are 
accepting). The average scores for the 
three levels are almost identical, indicat- 
ing that the educational beliefs of the 
three groups of students are similar. 
Also, no student from any level had a 
score which indicated greater acceptance 
of the “academic” philosophy than the 
other philosophies. The value-profiles 
of the students were, then, quite homo- 
geneous in this respect. 

An index for determining the maturity 
of one’s beliefs might be the consistency 
of beliefs, e.g., whether conflicting beliefs 
are rejected and whether compatible con- 
cepts are accepted. Consistency of re- 
sponse on the above inventories was com- 
puted and compared by the educational 
levels of the students concerned. 

Three types of inconsistency were 
noted. A student who accepted all three 
philosophies was regarded as inconsist- 
ent. For this purpose, scores of less than 
20 were regarded as accepting (a score 
of 24 was regarded as neutral). Another 
level of inconsistency noted was failure 
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to reject a conflicting philosophy. For 
this purpose the “progressive” and “com- 
munity-centered” outlooks were regarded 
as conflicting with the “academic philos- 
ophy.” When the first two were accepted 
and the third received a score of 20 and 
24, this inconsistency was recorded. The 
third type of inconsistency noted oc- 
curred when a_ respondent “strongly 
agreed” and “strongly disagreed” with 
items from the same philosophical cate- 
gory. (Le., one student strongly agreed 
with the statement, “The child is in- 
nately good and should be allowed to 
grow naturally,” and strongly disagreed 
with the statement, “The pupils should 
help the teacher plan their learning ac- 
tivities so they will be following their 
interests.”’) 

Table II reveals the results of this 
check on consistency. Sophomores, 
juniors, and seniors were about equally 
inconsistent. At all three levels of devel- 
opment, students were so very inconsist- 
ent by these measures that it may be 
questioned whether they have any edu 
cational philosophies at all. 


Some Suggestions for Investigation 

Consistency is only one aspect of a 
philosophy, but it is a revealing aspect, 
denoting self-awareness and _ sophistica- 
tion of thought perhaps as well as does 
any other measure. The results of the 
investigation reported above accord with 
those of many other investigations of 
student values. Numerous studies have 
also suggested that students’ educational 
beliefs also do not change much during 


TABLE I 


AVERAGE Scores ON THE SCALE FOR DeTERMINING TEACHER Be.iers By 330 StupDENTs AT THREE 
Levets or Proressionat TEACHER EpucaTion AT WaAyNE STATE UNIVERSITY 


Philosophical Category 


Course Sampled 
Ed. 200 (131) 18 
Ed. 300 (106) 15 
Ed. 416 (93) 15 
All (330) 


Progressti « **P” Scores 


Community ““C”’ Scores Academic *‘ 


16 
14 


15 
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TABLE II 


INCONSISTENCY OF 330 STUDENTS ON THE SCALE FOR DETERMINING TEACHER BELIEFS 


Accepte 1 
Conflicting 
Philosophies 


Internal 


Course Level Inconsistency 


(66°;) 


Sophomores 86 
Juniors 82 
Semors 68 


Total 


professional education.* Consequently, 
the inconsistency in student values does 
not seem to be a result of a rapid change 
of values. 

Research appears to be needed to de- 
termine both the sources of students’ 
educational values and factors which 
affect their development and ways stu- 
dents may become more aware of the 
nature and implications of their educa- 
tional beliefs. In both of these areas 
there is a strong foundation of studies 
mn which to build. 

Also needed is careful study of the 
role which teacher education should play 
with regard to student values. Clearly, 
it should not attempt to homogenize 


them. In fact, the substance of investi- 


* A summary of some of these studies appears 
in Bruce R. Joyce, “The Learner in Teacher 
Education.” (Unpublished Ed.D. dissertation, 
Wayne State University, 1960). 


ASCD Conference 


Coordinating Educational Resources” 


is the theme of the 


Type of Inconsistency 


Failure to 
Reject Con- 


fiicting View Consistent 


42 (2 (16.6%) 


29 (27. (8%) 
26 ; (18.3%) 


97 (29. (14.5%) 


gations such as the above indicates that 
the values of teachers and future teachers 
may already be too homogeneous for com- 
fort. However, the fact that student 
values do not appear to be much dis- 
turbed by teacher education, plus their 
considerable inconsistency, adds up to 
a situation which needs urgent attention 
by curriculum makers. For no matter 


how well the new teacher has learned his 
teaching skills, he will be a fine educator 
only by chance, unless his values are 


equally refined. 

A third need for future study is care- 
fully reported action studies by teacher 
education institutions, in which student 
values are carefully watched and the rela- 
tion between their values and teaching 
practices is carefully determined. Ulti- 
mately, only such action studies can pro- 
vide the knowledge on which truly pro- 
fessional teacher education can be built. 


17th Annual ASCD Con- 


ference to be held in Las Vegas, Nevada, March 4 through 8, 1962. The program will 
forge ahead with basic considerations of curriculum frontiers in the '60’s by exploring, 
with as much depth and breadth as possible, the fundamental problems, issues and con- 
troversies, as well as progress in developing curricula of quality and balance appropriate 


to values our society holds to be important. 
ASCD News EXxcHANGE, 


issociation for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 


National Education Association, 1962 Conference (Washington, D. C.: the Association, 


September, 1961) Conference Edition. p. 1. 








Morton D. Waimon 


Observing the Classroom 
Action System 


Brock courses which combine subject 
matter from the fields of child develop- 
ment, educational psychology, and learn- 
ing are becoming increasingly popular in 
programs of teacher preparation. They 
represent an effort on the part of educa- 
tors to integrate related subject matter 
and to select that part of the subject 
matter which prospective teachers would 
find meaningful and functional. An in- 
tegral part of such courses is the obser- 
vations made by students in actual class- 
rooms. 

This paper reports the development of 
a growth and learning block given at 
Northern Illinois University wherein the 
classroom observations made by students 
became the focal point of the course, and 
where course content was selected on the 
basis of the understandings needed for 
meaningful observations. Specifically, it 
conceives of the classroom as an action 
system, describes a method for observing 
and studying the system, and indicates 
the selection and organization of content 
related to the study of the system. 


The Classroom as an Action System 

To help students to see the classroom 
as an action system a model was de- 
veloped and presented which shows the 
elements of a classroom and their inter- 
relationships. In this course the class- 
room was treated as an action system 
made up of three elements: teacher, 
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A Proposal for the Selection and 
Organization of Content in the 


Human Growth and Learning Block 


learner, and behavior setting’ or class- 
room environment. The model, shown 
in Figure |, depicts the classroom as a 
system of interacting elements whose 
parts are mutually interdependent. 

Figure | graphically represents the fol- 
lowing interrelationships between ele- 
ments: 

1. “A,” going from the teacher to the 
behavior setting, represents decisions 
reached in planning behavior settings. 
These decisions, based on principles held 
by the teacher, involve objectives, selec- 
tion and organization of content, and 
procedures. 

2. “Al,” going from behavior setting 
to teacher, indicates that all further de- 
cisions made by the teacher in the situa- 
tion are influenced by his initial deci- 
sions of principle concerning purposes, 
selection, organization, and procedures. 

3. “B,” going from the behavior set- 
ting to the learner, represents stimuli or 
cues in the setting available to the 
learner. 

4. “B!,” going from the learner to the 
behavior setting, represents the learner's 


2 The term “behavior setting” is taken from 
R. G. Barker and H. F. Wright, Midwest and Its 
Children (Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson and 
Company, 1954). 


Dr. Waimon is associate professor of edu- 
cation, Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal. 
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individual perception of the stimuli in 
the setting. 

5. “C,” going from the learner to the 
teacher, illustrates that the learner’s re- 
sponses become stimuli or cues for the 
teacher. These responses, in the nature 
of a feedback to the teacher, provide in- 
formation about the pupil's readiness to 
learn in the existing situation, and indi- 
cate what changes need to be made to 
bring about learning. 

6. “C',” going from the teacher to the 
learner, indicates that the teacher may, 
based on his observation of learner 
behavior, adjust the system by bringing 
about some change in the learner. The 
teacher may also adjust the system by 
changing something in the behavior 
setting. This would be shown as “A” on 
the model. 

The action system illustrated in this 
model demonstrates the influence of the 
classroom setting on the behavior of 
teacher and learner; the influence of 
learner on classroom setting and teacher; 
and the influence of teacher on classroom 
setting and learner. 


Method for Studying the System 
Observation of the classroom action 
system was carried on in three phases. A 
guide for directing student observation 
in the classroom was developed for each 


THE CLASSROOM ACTION SYSTEM 
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phase and was used as a criterion for the 
selection of content from child develop- 
ment, educational psychology, and learn- 
ing theory. 

Following the method of the descrip- 
tive sciences, the three observation 
guides helped students to describe the 
classroom as an action system and ana- 
lyze and interpret it. 


Describing 

Observation Guide I instructed teams 
of three students to describe the action 
system and suggested factors to look for 
in describing teacher, learner, and be- 
havior setting. It suggested that students 
ask these questions as they observed the 
classroom: (1) What are the responses 
which children make to the teacher and 
to the behavior setting? and (2) How do 
these responses affect the behavior of the 
teacher? Teams were used so that one 
member could concentrate on a learner 
chosen as the subject for that observation 
period, a second on the teacher, and a 
third on the behavior setting. When, at 
the end of the observation period, team 
members combined their data, they had 
a complete account of the interaction 
which took place during the period of 
observation. 

Description of Learner. Describing the 
learner or subject consisted of recording 
everything the learner said, all his activ- 
ities, all his apparent feelings. 

Description of Teacher. Describing the 
teacher consisted of recording everything 
the teacher said to the subject or to the 
class, all the teacher's behavior relative 
to the subject, all the teacher's apparent 
feelings relative to the subject. 

Description of Behavior Setting. De- 
scribing the behavior setting included 
identifying the kind of lesson, unit, or 
activity engaged in; the apparent goals 
and sub-goals of the activity; the selec- 
tion and organization of content;. and 
procedures. Procedures included the 
social climate of the class, the materials 
and equipment available for use, and 
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any object or condition observed by the 
student to exert an influence on behavior 
in that situation. 

Treatment of the Descriptive Data. 
Observations recorded this way, even for 
short periods, yield an amount of data 
too unwieldy to handle. It was necessary, 
therefore, to divide the descriptive 
records into smaller units of behavior 
which were called behavior episodes.* 
Behavior episodes may best be explained 
as samples of behavior, within the larger 
stream of behavior, which have a dis- 
cernible beginning and end. For ex- 
ample, during an arithmetic lesson a 
pupil discovers he has no pencil; he tries 
to borrow one from his neighbor without 
success; he informs the teacher of his 
difficulty and is told to take one from the 
teacher's desk; he does so and returns to 
his seat to continue work. All of the ac- 
tion aimed at securing a pencil is a be- 
havior episode. 


Analyzing 

Observation Guide II developed a 
process of analyzing behavior episodes to 
determine what factors or constructs 
operated in learner, teacher, and_be- 
havior setting as they interacted in the 
classroom action system. Systematic study 
in a program of teacher preparation dic- 
tated that factors or constructs for study 
be selected on the basis of their signifi- 
cance in the teaching-learning process. 
The guide suggested that students ask 
these questions as they analyzed the data: 
Are the responses of pupils adequate or 
inadequate in terms of their readiness to 
respond? What do teachers do in order 
to make responses more adequate? 

Analysis of Learner. Analysis of the 
learner's responses in the behavior epi- 
sode was made on the basis of the learn- 
er's readiness, the most important single 
aspect in the teaching-learning process. 
Responses were examined to determine 
the degree of readiness manifested by the 


* Ibid. 
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pupil's behavior. As criteria for judging 
readiness, students were instructed to 
note the following: (1) level of intensity 
in responses; (2) degree of restless be- 
havior; (3) indication of satisfaction, 
frustration or failure; (4) degree of 
efciency in behavior; (5) quality of 
pupil's work; (6) evidence of realism; (7) 
evidence of commitment; (8) evidence of 
self-acceptance; and (9) evidence of with- 
drawing mechanisms. 

The learner's responses which indi- 
cated a low level of readiness were fur- 
ther analyzed to determine which aspect 
of the pupil's readiness was involved in 
the response. Aspects of readiness were 
categorized as follows: (1) the pupil's 


equipment (his physique, sense organs, 
mental abilities); (2) the pupil’s needs 
and goals (his basic need for affection, 
approval, independence, and self-respect; 
his specific immediate goals and his basic 
and lasting motivations); and (3) the 
pupil's learned ideas and skills (his pre- 


vious learnings*). 

Analysis of Teacher. Analysis of the 
teacher’s responses in the behavior epi- 
sode was based on the teacher's willing- 
ness and ability to adapt the situation in 
relation to pupil readiness, as manifested 
by pupil behavior. The teacher's re- 
sponses were examined to determine if 
the teacher was cognizant of clues about 
readiness apparent in the learner's be- 
havior, and to determine if the learner's 
behavior influenced the teacher. 


The guide classified as integrative* 
teacher behavior directed toward bring- 
ing about harmony between learner and 
behavior setting; behavior which demon- 


* For a further discussion cf this concept of 
readiness, see Lee J. Cronbach, Educational 
Psychology (New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1954) p. 74. 

‘For a further discussion of the terms “inte- 
grative” and “dominative,” see H. H. Anderson, 
“Domination and Socially Integrative Behavior,” 
in R. G. Barker, J. S. Kannin, and H. F. Wright 
(editors), Child Behavior and Development (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1943) p. 459-83. 
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strated that the teacher was aware of 
individual differences, made provisions 
for them, and found common purposes 
among them; behavior which indicated 
that the teacher was acceptant of pupil 
spontaneity and incorporated pupils’ con- 
tributions in the existing situation. The 
guide classified as dominative® teacher 
behavior which was unaffected by pupils’ 
needs, desires, or goals, as evidenced by 
pupil responses. 

When behavior episodes 
pupil responses which indicated some 
lack of readiness, a further analysis of 
teacher response was made to determine 
if the teacher acted to adjust the situa- 
tion by bringing about some change in 
the learner's motivational pattern, re- 
sponses, reactions to difficulties encoun- 
tered, satisfactions, or rewards;® or if the 
teacher acted to bring about some change 
in the behavior setting by altering pur- 
pose, content selected, organization, or 
procedures. 

inalysis of Behavior Setting. Analysis 
of behavior setting was based on the 
kind of influence the total setting had on 
the behavior of members in the setting. 
Components of the classroom setting 
were examined to determine a charac- 
teristic or quality of setting. The guide 
listed the following as significant compo- 
nents: (1) amount of time spent in the 
setting; (2) the degree of participation 
encouraged; (3) the pattern of action 
stimulated; (4) the richness or opportun- 
ity for varied contacts; and (5) richness 
or opportunity for varied activities. 


contained 


Interpreting 


Observation Guide III outlined a pro- 
cedure for interpreting behavior episodes 
in terms of learning outcomes. Students 


® Ibid. 

* This classification comes from G. Lester 
Anderson and Arthur Gates, “The General 
Nature of Learning,” Chapter I of Learning and 
49th Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1950). 
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were directed to ask these questions as 
they interpreted data: What behaviors 
are children acquiring? What are the 
conditions under which these behaviors 
are acquired? Behavior episodes as a 
unit were examined to determine if 
learning had occurred, and, if so, what 
kind of learning had taken place. The 
guide classified the outcomes of learning 
as follows: (1) motor skills (locomotor, 
manual, manipulatory, verbal, graphic); 
(2) cognitive learning (knowledge, con- 
cepts, percepts, thinking); and (3) affec- 
tive learning (feeling, emotions, likes and 
dislikes, preferences). 

Examination of the behavior episode 
in this phase of the study allowed stu- 
dents to see the interaction which had 
taken place between the elements of the 
classroom, to understand the constructs 
involved in the interaction, and to recog- 
nize the kind of learning which occurred 
as a result of a specific and unique inter- 
action. 

The examination of many behavior 
episodes which had been described, 
analyzed, and interpreted provided the 
basis for formulating generalizations and 
possible principles governing the teach- 
ing-learning process. 


Summary 


The method of studying the classroom 
action system was that of the descriptive 
sciences: 

1. The system was described by giving 
a complete account of what happened 
during a specific period of observation. 
The descriptive data were divided into 
behavior episodes. 

2. The behavior episodes were an- 
alyzed to determine the constructs or 
factors involved in the interaction be- 
tween classroom elements. 


3. The behavior episodes were inter- 
preted in terms of learning outcomes. 
Generalizations about the teaching-learn- 
ing process were formulated. 
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Selection and Organization 
of Content 

The semester was divided into three 
units of five weeks each. The first unit 
was devoted to description, the second to 
analysis, and the third to interpretation. 
A three-week period of orientation and 
study preceded each two-week period of 
classroom observation. Throughout the 
course attention was given to developing 
an ever-deepening understanding of the 
concept of action system and to contin- 
uous clarification of terms. 

The content of child development, 
educations! psychology, and _ learning 
readily faiis into descriptive, analytical, 
and interpretative categories. The sub- 
ject matter presented in each phase of 
this course was drawn from these cate- 
gories and was selected on the basis of 
what was felt to be important for stu- 
dents to know in order to make meaning- 
ful observations. The selection made for 
this course follows. It is not intended to 
be construed as the only, or even the 
best, selection which could be made: 

1. Descriptive Phase. Characteristics 
of children at various ages and stages of 
development. Aspects of development. 
Developmental tasks. Primary and ac- 
quired drives. Laws of development. 
Ways of fostering development through 
selecting, organizing, guiding, and evalu- 
ating experience. 

2. Analytical Phase. Concept of readi- 
ness. Individual differences in readiness. 
Aspects of readiness: equipment, needs, 
acquired responses. Theories of person- 
ality. Personality differences. Social and 
cultural differences. Sex differences. 
Ways of assessing readiness. Ways of 
providing for individual differences. 
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3. Interpretative Phase. Atomistic 
theory of learning. Organismic theory 
of learning. Ways of acquiring various 
modes of responses: ideas, attitudes, 
skills. Problems of learning: transfer, 
retention, forgetting. Effect of emotions 
on learning. 


Conclusion 


Student observation in actual class- 
rooms was the organizing focus of the 
course. The classroom was envisioned as 
an action system and a model of the sys- 
tem was developed. Research questions 
and observation guides were developed 
to help students describe, analyze, and 
interpret the action system. Course con- 
tent was selected from related disciplines 
on the basis of its usefulness in studying 
the problems being investigated. 


Comments of interest and enthusiasm 
expressed by students in the course, to 
gether with favorable comments from 
school personnel who reviewed logs de- 
veloped by the students, indicates that 
studying the classroom as an action sys- 
tem holds considerable promise as a 
method of study in teacher }--eparation. 


It provides a framework with which to 
make observations in the classroom, and 
thereby makes observation more mean- 
ingful. 


It provides a means of studying the 
complex interactions within a classroom, 
and thereby avoids an over-simplified ap- 
proach to the study of behavior. 


Finally, it helps students to become 
more sensitive to children’s behavior, 
more aware of its meaning to teachers, 
and better able to guide learning. 





Consistently Better 


On the basis of systematic classroom observation, the fully certified beginning teachers 
who had completed the prescribed courses in education were consistently and significantly 
rated by competent observers to be more effective than the provisionally certified teachers 
who lacked all or part of the sequence in education courses.—“Florida Research in 
Teacher Education,” BULLETIN, SOUTHERN Councit ON TEACHER Epucation, Spring, 1961, 
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Robert D. Price 


The Influence of Supervising Teachers 


For many years a number of writers 
in the field of teacher education have 
made the unsubstantiated claim that su- 
pervising teachers determine to a great 
extent the success or failure of young 
teachers.!: 2. 3. # Others have implied that 
supervising teachers in whose class- 
rooms student teachers receive their 
practical experience are “key figures in 
teacher education programs.”> Obvi- 
ously, it would be difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to conduct a student teaching pro- 
gram without the co-operation of class- 
room teachers to assist and advise the 
neophytes. But to attribute most of the 
credit (or blame) for student teachers’ 
successes or failures to supervising teach- 
ers without quantifiable evidence seems 
to be an unwarranted assumption. In 
order to either corroborate or invalidate 


Carl W. Hansen, “Principles and Criteria for 
the Selection of Critic Teachers,” Educational 
idministration Supervision 34: 377-83; 
October 1948 

* Vernon C. Lingren, “The Certification of Co- 
Operating Teachers in Student Teaching Pro- 
grams," Journal of Teacher Education 8: 403-07; 
December 1957 

*Ernest J. Milner (editor), The Supervising 
Teacher, Thirty-eighth Yearbook of the Associa- 
tion for Student Teaching (Dubuque, Iowa: 
William C. Brown Company, Inc., 1959) 220 p. 

* Frank L. Steeves, “A Summary of the Litera- 
ture on the Off-Campus Co-operating Teacher,” 
Educational Administration and Supervision 38 
129-37; March 1952. 

* Florence Stratemeyer and Margaret Lindsey 
With Student Teachers (New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
1958) 502 p 


and 


Working 


Columbia University 


To what extent do supervising teachers 
determine the attitudes and performances 
of the student teachers they supervise? 


this well-known opinion, the investiga- 
tion reported here was made. 

Two instruments were used in this 
study. The first was the Minnesota 
Teacher Attitude Inventory (MTAI) 
which was used because of evidence that 
teachers who receive high scores on the 
test tend to be better teachers than those 
who receive low scores. 

The other instrument used in the 
study was Sanders’ Observation Schedule 
which was originally designed to assess 
teaching performances within a class- 
room by an observer. The Schedule con- 
sists of the following five sections which 
are considered important factors in the 
entire elementary school classroom situa- 
tion: (1) “Provisions for Individual Dif- 
ferences,” (2) “Curriculum Organization 
and Teaching Techniques,” (3) “Social 
Organization and Classroom Psychologi- 
cal Climate,” (4) “Efficiency and Order- 
liness,” and (5) “Teacher Control Tech- 
niques.” According to Sanders, the litera- 
ture was surveyed to gather general prin- 
ciples concerning each category. The 
literature in each section was then placed 
in five columns. The statements in the 
first column, known as the first level, 
were designed to describe classroom prac- 
tices which were considered least desira- 


* David G. Sanders, Innovations in Elementary 
School Classroom Seating (Austin, Texas: Texas 
University Press, Bureau of Laboratory School 
Publications, No. 16) 178 p. 


Dr. Price is assistant professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Oregon, Eugene. 
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ble according to current literature. The 
second column, known as the second 
level, contained statements describing 
classroom practices which were slightly 
more desirable than those in the first 
level. The levels for each section con- 
tinued in this fashion so that the fifth 
level contained classroom practices which 
the literature indicated were most desira- 
ble. The statements within each column 
were made as brief and concise as pos- 
sible in order to insure the most accurate 
assessment of the situation being ob- 
served. In all, there are sixty-six items 
in the five sections. A teacher who is 
rated on the lowest level (level one) for 
each item will attain a score of 66. The 
teacher who is rated on level five for each 
item will receive the highest possible 
score of 330 points. 


Procedure 


The investigation was conducted in 
Austin, Texas, with the co-operation of 
the Austin Public Schools and the Col- 
lege of Education at the University of 
Texas. The administration of the MTAI 
and the observation of the subjects took 
place during a seven-month period. In 
brief, the procedure was as foliows: 


1. University personnel administered 
the MTAI to all Austin Public Elemen- 
tary School supervising teachers who 
were expected to participate in the stu- 
dent teaching program during the spring 
semester of 1960. The supervising 
teachers were assured that the results of 
the MTAI were confidential and would 
in no way affect their status as teachers 
in the Austin Public Schools. Of the 
116 prospective supervising teachers 
who took the MTAI, the writer selected 
those with the highest twenty scores, 
those with the lowest twenty scores, and 
the twenty whose scores were closest to 
the mean score. The teachers included 
in these groups were considered “high,” 
“low,” or “middle” for purposes of this 
study. 
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2. The second step involved adminis- 
tering the MTAI to the one hundred 
students who expected to do their stu- 
dent teaching during the spring semester 
of 1960. The test was given during the 
pre-registration period for student teach- 
ing in the fall of 1959. The selected 
prospective student teachers were cate- 
gorized in the same fashion as were the 
supervising teachers. 


Although only fifteen student teachers 
were to be placed with fifteen supervis- 
ing teachers in each of the high, middle, 
and low groups, it was necessary that the 
initial groups consist of twenty students, 
so that the student teachers’ grade choices 
would be assured and so that there 
would be the proper matching of student 
teachers with supervising teachers for 
purposes of this study. Three groups of 
fifteen for a total of forty-five student 
teachers were selected from the groups 
of twenty. The same procedure was used 
in the selection of the supervising teach- 
ers. Then each group was randomly 
broken down into three subgroups of 
five each and the student teachers in 
each section were assigned to supervis- 
ing teachers, who were also arranged by 
their scores into sections. In this way, 
all nine possible combinations of “high,” 
“middle,” and “low” student teachers 
were placed with “high,” “middle,” and 
“low” supervising teachers. 

3. The third step involved the obser- 
vation of the selected supervising teach- 
ers to assess their performance ratings 
according to Observation 
Schedule. Eight university supervisors 
who had been trained to use the Schedule 
began to assess the supervising teachers’ 
performances during their regular visits 
to the classrooms. The supervisors spent 
four hours in the classroom of each co- 
operating teacher they visited. The ob- 
servations were spread over six visits 


Sanders’ 


of approximately forty-five minutes per 
visit. 
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4. The fourth step in the study was 
the observation of the student teachers 
through the use of the same Schedule. 
The supervisors who had rated the su- 
pervising teachers also rated the super- 
vising teachers’ student teachers. Stu- 
dent teachers were not rated until the 
last month of their student teaching 
when they were teaching a full half-day 
in their respective classrooms. 

5. The fifth and final step in the study 
was to readminister the Minnesota 
Teacher Attitude Inventory to the forty- 
five student teachers who had been se- 
lected for the study. The Inventory was 
readministered to the student teachers 
during their scheduled seminar two 
weeks prior to the culmination of their 
student teaching experience in May, 
1960. 


Analysis of the Data 


The following data show the results 
of the interaction between the forty-five 
selected student teachers and their re- 


spective supervising teachers. 

An examination of MTAI scores re- 
vealed that the forty-five selected super- 
vising teachers had a wider range in 


than did the selected student 
teachers. The highest of the MTAI 
scores made by the supervising teachers 
was 114 and the highest of the scores 
made by the student teachers was 105. 
The lowest of the MT AI scores made by 
supervising teachers was minus 34 and 
the lowest of the scores made by student 
teachers was minus 15. The mean score 
for the student teachers, however, was 
50.44, whereas the mean score for the 
supervising teachers was only 39. 

The literature available on attitudes 
of student teachers and supervising 
teachers indicated that attitudes became 
more realistic (lower scores) with experi- 
ence in teaching. To determine signifi- 
cant changes in the homogeneity of the 
variance between student teachers’ ini- 
tial and retest mean MTAI scores, F- 
tests were conducted. The specific hy- 


scores 
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pothesis investigated by this series of F- 
tests was: (1) The spread in student 
teachers’ MTAI scores will be smaller on 
the retest than it was on the initial ad- 
ministration of the Inventory. 

The results of the F-tests indicated 
that no significant changes occurred in 
the homogeneity of the student teachers’ 
MTAI scores after one semester of stu- 
dent teaching. 

A major hypothesis regarding super- 
vising teachers’ influences on student 
teachers’ attitudes was formulated in 
order to determine whether significant 
score changes occurred in student teach- 
ers’ attitudes as a result of the interaction 
of their student teaching and exposure 
to supervising teachers. The hypothesis 
to be tested was stated in this way: (2) 
Student teachers’ MTAI retest scores will 
change in the direction of the MTAI 
attained by their supervising 
teachers. 

In attacking this hypothesis, an anal- 
ysis of variance was the statistical tech- 
nique used. The results indicated that 
the high, middle, and low groups of 
student teachers revealed score changes 
that were significant at the .05 level of 
confidence. It was concluded that the 
MTAI retest scores student teachers 
made were dependent upon the type 
(high, middle, or low) MTAI score of 
their supervising teachers. 

To reinforce the validity of the analy- 
sis of variance, it was found that eight 
of nine subgroups of high, middle, and 
low attitude student teachers changed 
their retest attitude mean scores in the 
direction of the mean scores of their 
respective supervising teachers. All 
combinations of high, middle, and low 
scoring MTAI student teachers were 
placed with high, middle, and low scor- 
ing MTAI supervising teachers. The 
sample was limited to forty-five and 
therefore, no statistical validity could 
be assigned to the findings. However, 
the trend here plus the analysis of vari- 
ance indicated above did indicate that 


scores 
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student teachers’ attitudes were altered 
in the direction of those held by their 
supervising teachers. 


One of the main contentions of the 
study was that student teachers’ teaching 
performances would show a higher cor- 
relation with their retest attitude scores 
at the end of the student teaching semes- 
ter than with their initial attitude scores 
that were obtained prior to the begin- 
ning of the student teaching semester. 
This contention was placed in the form 
of the following hypothesis: (3) The 
correlation between student teachers’ 
initial MTAI scores and their Sanders’ 
Observation Schedule scores will be 
lower than the correlation between their 
MTAI retest scores and their Sanders’ 
Observation Schedule scores. 


Pearson's Product Moment Correla- 
tions and z scores between the correla- 
tions were used to check the validity of 
the above hypothesis. It was found that 
differences between the correlations did 
exist but they were not significant 
enough to accept the hypothesis as stated 
above. 

At the outset of the study it was con- 
tended that supervising teachers have a 
considerable amount of influence upon 
their respective student teachers’ class- 
room performances during the period of 
student teaching. If this were true, then 
it could be further hypothesized that 
many new teachers enter the profession 
with ideas and classroom procedures 
which they learned from their supervis- 
ing teachers. Needless to say, the impor- 
tance of securing the best classroom 
teachers to work with student teachers 
would certainly be enhanced. In order 
to attain some validity regarding super- 
vising teachers’ influences on student 
teachers, the following hypothesis was 
to be tested: (4) There will be a signifi- 
cant positive correlation between student 
teachers’ and supervising teachers’ scores 
on Sanders’ Observation Schedule at the 
end of the student teaching semester. 
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As stated previously, supervising 
teachers’ classroom performances were 
assessed at the beginning of the semester 
and respective student teachers’ class- 
room performances were assessed during 
the last weeks of the student teaching 
semester. 

The results showed insignificant cor- 
relations between separate groups of 
high, middle, and low ranked supervis- 
ing teachers with their respective student 
teachers. But the correlation between 
performances of the total group of co 
operating teachers and their respective 
student teachers was significant at the 
5 per cent level of confidence. As a 
result of the significant correlation for 
the total group, it was accepted that co- 
operating teachers do influence the per- 
formances of their student teachers. 


Conclusions 

Some conclusions were arrived at as 
a result of the study which may have 
implications for the more discriminating 
selection of supervising teachers and 
also the more feasible placement of stu- 
dent teachers with supervising teachers, 
thereby improving student teaching pro- 
grams. 

The study has shown that a considera- 
ble change occurred in student teachers’ 
attitudes during the student teaching 
semester and that there was a tendency 
for their attitudes to change in the direc- 
tion of the attitudes held by their respec- 
tive supervising teachers. On the other 
hand, a closer inspection of the attitude 
scores showed that the findings were not 
entirely true when considered on an in- 
dividual basis. More research with larger 
samples of student teachers and super- 
vising teachers needs to be conducted in 
order to find additional information 
about the relationships between student 
teachers and supervising teachers. Thus 
far, quantifiable information in this area 
is literally unknown. 

Probably one of the most significant 
conclusions of the study was that the cor- 
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relation between supervising teachers’ 
and student teachers’ classroom teaching 
performances indicated that student 
teachers seem to acquire many of the 
teaching practices of their supervising 
teachers during the internship semester. 
The most logical conclusion from this 
finding reinforces the belief that only 
the best available teachers should be 
used in student teaching programs. Hav- 
ing a student teacher, however, means 
additional work for the supervising 


teacher and it seems justified that some 
sort of remuneration should accompany 
the extra burden of working with a stu- 
dent teacher. The present practice is to 
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identify better teachers and give them 
student teachers (extra work) to work 
with without any sort of recognition 
whatsoever. It seems unfair that more 
capable teachers are expected to carry 
extra responsibilities without any com- 
pensation for the time and efforts they 
invest in student teaching programs. 
However, until both objective and em- 
pirical studies have been conducted such 
inequities will persist and the best results 
of student teaching programs may not 
be achieved. It is hoped that numerous 
studies will be conducted to elucidate 
some of the present practices carried on 
in student teaching programs. 





Naked Power on the Horizon? 


The last five years has witnessed almost endless talk about [teacher education] . . . 
and even some action. Many schools and colleges of education have made great efforts 
to improve the quality of teacher training and some states—New York and California, 
for examples—have moved to bring certification practices in line with the new emphasis 
on academic training. 

But progress here is more apparent than real. What Harold Clapp aptly called a 
dozen years ago the “stranglehold” on education by the educationists has not been 
noticeably relaxed. The TEPS conferences of recent years, sponsored by the National 
Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards of the NEA, which were 
designed to bring together professional educators and representatives of the academic 
disciplines for cooperation in the reform of teacher training, have resulted in more 
cooperation from the academics than from the professionals. In the face of all the 
amicable camaraderie of these conferences, the New Horizons Task Force of TEPS (con- 
sisting, incidentally, of 35 professional educators and one representative of the liberal 
arts) has issued a report advocating “complete professionalization of teaching,” or in 
less ambiguous terms, the closed shop in education. This report advocates for teachers 
from kindergarten through graduate school, and in private as well as public institutions, 
the following: 

1. Exposure to courses in Education. 

2. Some sort of continuing “in-service” training. 

3. Licensing by the state. 

1. Completion of a program of preparation in an institution of higher learning which 
has been accredited by the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education 
(NCATE), a party line educationist agency. 

The TEPS Task Force is frank in indicating who is to call the tune in the new order: 
“The National Education Association is the logical and the only adequately representa- 
tive group to assume leadership in the development of an autonomous, total teaching 
profession.” 

There are rumblings of dissatisfaction on the part of some of the academic associations 
with such a scheme for total absorption of the teaching profession by the educationists. 
It remains to be seen whether the opposition will be forceful enough to halt this drive 
for naked power. 

—“Where Stands Basic Education Now?”, Mortimer Smith, Editor, BULLETIN, COUNCIL 
FOR Basic Epucation, September, 1961, Volume 6, Number 1, p. 6-7. 





Lois H. Roth 


Selecting Supervising Teachers 


SrupENT teachers have repeatedly 
rated their student teaching experience 
as the most important part of their teacher 
education. One finds students who have 
completed the education sequence of 
courses but have decided against teach- 
ing during their student teaching expe- 
rience. Failure at this time, when motiva- 
tion to do good work is high, is a problem 
of some concern. 

If the student's growth in knowledge 
and practice of teaching depends upon 
the insights and practices of the super- 
vising teacher, those responsible for 
selecting supervising teachers would be 
greatly aided by the knowledge of the 
behaviors of supervising teachers, as 
reported by student teachers, which were 
effective or ineffective in helping them 
attain their goals. For this reason, the 
present study using the critical incident 
technique was undertaken. It was the 
purpose of the study (1) to identify the 
performances of supervising © teachers 
which were outstandingly effective or in- 
effective in helping student teachers to 
learn and (2) to translate the effective 
performances into behavioral criteria for 
selecting elementary school supervising 
teachers to continue in the program.! 


1. The Critical Incident Technique 

The critical incident technique, a re- 
search method developed by John C. 
Flanagan during World War II, was 
applied to many criterion and job analy- 
sis problems in the armed services and 
in industry. The technique consisted of 
a set of procedures for collecting the 


* Lois H. Roth, “Criteria for the Selection of 
Supervising Teachers Using the Critical Incident 
Technique.” (Unpublished doctor's dissertation, 
University of Denver, 1960) 
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direct observations of human behavior 
and using the data to solve practical 
problems and to develop broad _prin- 
ciples.* 

For the purposes of the present study, 
critical incidents were defined as those 
performances of supervising teachers 
which were judged by student teachers 
as extreme behaviors, either outstand- 
ingly effective or ineffective in respect 
to accomplishing the purposes of student 
teaching. To be critical, the incident 
needed to be a unit of behavior where 
the purpose or intent of the act seemed 
fairly clear to the student teacher and 
where its consequences were sufficiently 
definite to leave little doubt concerning 
its effects. 

The five steps involved in the proce- 
dure were (1) formulating the aims of 
student teaching; (2) making plans and 
specifications for collecting the critical 
incidents; (3) collecting the data; (4) 
analyzing the data; and (5) interpreting 
the data. 

Aims of Student Teaching. Student 
teachers could not report that certain 
behaviors of supervising teachers were 
effective or ineffective without a uniform 
statement of the purposes of student 
teaching which everyone could work 
from. Care was taken so that the state- 
ment of aims was understood by the stu- 
dent teachers, was generally agreed upon 
by authorities in the field, and was not 
cluttered with specific details and quali- 
fying conditions. An examination of the 


* John C. Flanagan, “The Critical Incident 
Technique,” Psychological Bulletin 51:327-58; 
July 1954. 


Dr. Roth is associate professor of educa- 
tion, Midland College, Fremont, Nebraska. 
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literature indicated that the aims of stu- 
dent teaching were to show growth in 
(1) ability to assume responsibilities in 
the classroom, (2) ability to provide for 
the needs of children through planned 
activities, and (3) ability to understand 
the total professional role of the teacher. 

Plans and Specifications. Prior to col- 
lecting the data certain specifications 
needed to be established to be sure in- 
dependent observers were following the 
same set of rules. Plans needed to include 
a description of (1) the persons making 
the observations; (2) the situations to be 
reported; (3) the relevance of the inci- 
dents to the aims of student teaching; 
and (4) the extent of the effect of the 
incidents on the general aims. 

Student teachers were chosen as the 
observers because they could describe the 
effective or ineffective practices of super- 
vising teachers as they perceived them. 
\ specially prepared instrument ex- 


plained the nature of the study and pro- 
vided space for reporting. The request 


for incidents was stated in the following 
manner: 


1. Most Recent Ineffective Incident 
Think of your supervising teacher with 
whom you were closely associated during your 
student teaching. There were probably 
many things that caused you to feel that he 
or she was an ineffective supervising teacher. 
What was the most recent incident that con- 
vinced you of his ineffectiveness? Tell what 
he did and what he said. Do not include 
inferences. 
2. Most Recent Effective Incident 
Think of your supervising teacher with 
whom you were closely associated during 
your student teaching. There were probably 
many things that caused you to feel that he 
was an effective supervising teacher. What 
was the most recent thing he did that was 
made you consider him 
Tell what he did and 


outstanding and 
especially effective? 
what he said. 
3. Within the Last Month of Student Teach- 
ing—Ineffective 
Think back over the last month of your 
student teaching. What did he do that was 
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especially ineffective? Avoid personally irri- 
tating behavior. What did he do at some 
particular occasion within the last month? 
Be specific and avoid incidents simply be- 
cause they are dramatic. 
4. Within the Last Month of Student Teach- 

ing—Effective 

Think back over the last month of your 
student teaching. What did he do that was 
especially effective? Avoid drawing infer- 
ences. What was the situation? When did it 
happen? Tell what he did and what he said. 
5. When You First Began Student Teaching 

—Ineffective 

Think back to when you first began stu- 
dent teaching. What did your supervising 
teacher do that was convincingly ineffective 
toward reaching the aims of student teach- 
ing? Go back and review the sample inci- 
dents at this time. Write what he did and 
what he said. 
6. When You First Began Student Teaching 

—Effective 

As you think back over student teaching 
when you first began, you observed certain 
behaviors in your supervising teacher that 
convinced you of his effectiveness. What did 
he do, and what did he say? 


7. Your Own Aims—Ineffective 

Think back over what you expected to 
get out of student teaching. You didn’t get 
what you expected. Tell specifically what 
you expected and what your supervising 
teacher did that was most ineffective in re- 
spect to this aim. 


8. Your Own Aims—Effective 

Think back over what you expected to get 
out of student teaching. Your supervising 
teacher provided you with this experience. 
Tell specifically what you expected and what 
your supervising teacher did that was most 
effective in respect to this aim. 

All incidents in the student teacher— 
supervising teacher relationship were 
considered as relevant, in a positive or 
negative manner, to the general aims of 
student teaching. The criterion for the 
extent of effectiveness or ineffectiveness 
of the behaviors of supervising teachers 
was stated in terms of the student teacher 
being convinced that the behaviors were 
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either effective or ineffective in accom- 
plishing the aims of student teaching. 
Collection of the Data. During the 
final week of the spring quarter, 1960, 
the writer met with two classes of ele- 
mentary education student teachers at 
the University of Denver School of Edu- 
cation to explain the project and answer 
any questions. The instruments were 
collected at a later date. No names were 
requested, so student teachers could be 
confident of the anonymity of the data. 
Analysis of the Data. Seventeen instru- 
ments were returned with useable infor- 
mation. The incidents were checked to 
see if actual behavior was reported, if 
student teachers were involved in the 
incident in some way, if related and 
necessary facts were given, if the student 
teacher had made a definite judgment 
as to the effectiveness and ineffectiveness 
of the behavior, and if it was clear why 
the behavior was critical. Out of the 
total of 142 critical incidents, 101 were 
classified as effective, and forty-one were 
classified as ineffective. Each critical in- 
cident was analyzed for the key behavior 
—that way of acting which contributed 
most to the success or failure of the 
supervising teacher in that situation. 
Interpretation of the Data. The data 
collected provided a description of the 
activities of supervising teachers in terms 
of specific behaviors. To summarize and 
describe the data in a more effective way, 
the key behaviors were grouped together 
in such a manner that they fell into 
nineteen separate headings or criteria. 
Each criterion for selecting from among 
supervising teachers who wished to con- 
tinue in the program was supported by 
effective behaviors reported by student 
teachers. It was discovered that for every 
ineffective behavior there was an oppo- 
site effective behavior category under 
which the ineffective behavior could be 
grouped. Hence, the extreme behaviors 
served the purpose of helping to more 
accurately identify those behaviors that 
contributed to the success of student 


teachers. 
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ll. Conclusions of the Study 

The nineteen behavioral criteria, for 
selecting from among elementary school 
supervising teachers who wished to con- 
tinue in their work with student teachers, 
were supported by specific behaviors 
student teachers said were effective in 
accomplishing the aims of student teach- 
ing. Agreement with these criteria was 
found in the literature. 


The effective supervising 
teacher arranged for con- 
ferences. 

Specific Behaviers 

1. Used conference time to explain to 
the student teacher what was expected of 
him in his particular situation. 

2. Used conference time as a period 
of guidance where problems related to 
the classroom received first attention. 

3. Used conierence time to review ways 
and means of teaching each subject and 
ways to improve learning. 

4. Used conference time for shariug 
ideas, resources, materials, and sugges- 
tions with the student teacher. 

5. Used conference time to 
ways of improving lesson plans. 


Criterion I: 


discuss 


Criterion II: The effective supervising 
teacher interrupted ap- 
propriately. 

Specific Behaviors 

1. Interrupted the student teacher to 
substitute a word the class was not able 
to understand. 

2. Took over the class when the stu- 
dent teacher could no longer control 
the situation. 

3. Clarified an explanation to assist 
children in carrying out the student 
teacher's instructions. 

4. Extended the lesson beyond the ac 
tivity of the student teacher. 

5. Delayed interruption until he was 
certain the student teacher was not going 
to handle the situation. 

Criterion III: The effective supervising 
teacher maintained flex- 
ible scheduling. 
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Specific Behaviors 

1. Arranged schedule so the student 
teacher could teach different subjects. 

2. Arranged schedule so the student 
teacher could observe different subjects. 

3. Extended teaching time for the stu- 
dent teacher when children’s interests 
made it profitable. 

4. Provided for make-up sessions when 
the student teacher was absent. 


The effective supervising 
teacher used _ practices 
worthy of imitation. 


Criterion IV: 


Specific Behaviors 

|. Spoke with controlled voice. 

2. Was patient but firm in discipline; 
commented constructively. 

3. Kept children interested and in- 
volved in the lessons. 

1. Made and carried out plans for field 
trips. 

5. Disciplined children in such a man- 
ner that it became a learning situation 
rather than a shameful experience. 

6. Considered each child as an indi- 
vidual learner, being sure that slow 
learners were not ignored. 

7. Maintained an attitude of enthu- 
siasm which indicated that teaching was 
enjoyed. 


8. Displayed a major concern for the 
improvement of the learning situation. 


9. Used grammatically correct English. 
10. Avoided criticising others in the 
profession. 


Criterion V: The effective supervising 


teacher studied children. 
Specific Behaviors 

|. Oriented the student teacher to the 
group through use of cumulative records 
and other available information. 

2. Informed the student teacher of 
children who required special under- 
standing. 

Helped the student teacher view 
the long-range progress of children. 
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Criterion VI: The effective supervising 
teacher worked as a team 
with the student teacher. 
Specific Behaviors 

1. Was familiar with the plans of the 
student teacher. 

2. Integrated own teaching with that 
of the student teacher. 

3. Expected children to follow instruc- 
tions of the student teacher. 

4. Shared expressions of parental ap- 
proval with the student teacher. 

5. Informed the student teacher on 
how the class was run and why it was 
done that way. 

6. Considered judgments of the stu- 
dent teacher valid and important. 
Criterion VII: The effective supervis- 
ing teacher provided 
full-time teaching expe- 
rience. 

Specific Behaviors 

1. Gave the student teacher full re- 
sponsibility for the classroom, but re- 
mained available. 

2. Gave opportunity to 
phases of teaching. 

3. Gave the student teacher freedom 
to try a variety of teaching and control- 
ling techniques. 

4. Assisted with teaching routines be- 
fore turning them over to the student 
teacher. 


try many 


Criterion VIII: The effective super- 
vising teacher inducted 
the student teacher 
gradually. 

Specific Behaviors 

1. Began activities where the student 
teacher was most confident. 

2. Provided the student teacher with 
some opportunities to choose the extent 
of responsibility. 

3. Arranged activities from easy to 
difficult, from simple to complex, and 
from observation to full-time teaching. 

4. Increased responsibility when mani- 
festations of uncertainty had disap- 


pea red. 
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Criterion IX: The effective supervising 
teacher alleviated frus- 
trations. 
Specific Behaviors 

1. Noticed times of uneasiness and 
stepped in with suggestions, 

2. Adjusted own techniques to make 
the situation more comfortable. 

3. Discussed frustrating situations with 
the student teacher. 


The effective supervising 
teacher shared ideas. 
Specific Behaviors 

1. Shared ideas, resources, and guide 
materials. 

2. Gave practical suggestions for class- 
room control, bulletin boards, and proj- 


Criterion X: 


ects. 


Criterion XI: The effective supervising 
teacher encouraged the 
student teacher to use 
his own ideas. 

Specific Behaviors 

1. Experimented co-operatively to de- 
termine acceptability of materials for 
grade level. 

2. Permitted the student teacher to 
learn from his own mistakes when the 
extent of recovery was not too serious. 

§. Allowed freedom in use of a variety 
of materials, methods, and activities 


Criterion XII: The effective supervis- 
ing teacher provided for 
the student teacher to 
reach his goals. 
Specific Behaviors 

1. Was sensitive to the goals the stu- 
dent teacher had set for himself. 

2. Allowed the student teacher an 
opportunity to test himself as a teacher 
and share in evaluating his progress. 


Criterion XIII: The _ effective 
vising teacher yave the 
student teacher an 
awareness of his 
strengths and weak 


super- 


nesses. 
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Specific Behaviors 

1. Evaluated teaching so the student 
teacher used his strengths to improve his 
weaknesses. 

2. Identified weaknesses, then provided 
time and guidance for development. 


Criterion XIV: The effective supervis- 
ing teacher remained 
available. 
Specific Behaviors 

1. Remained where the _ student 
teacher could ask for help. 

2. Used free time to perform other 


teaching duties in and out of the room. 


The effective supervis- 
ing teacher treated the 
student teacher as a 
teacher. 


Criterion XV: 


Specific Behaviors 

1. Introduced the student teacher to 
the class as another teacher. 

2. Encouraged children to address 
their questions to the student teacher 
when he was giving the instructions. 

3. Acquainted the student teacher with 
the building and associates at the be- 
ginning of student teaching. 

4. Planned for children over a long 
period of time with the student teacher. 


5. Gave teaching responsibility to the 
student teacher on the first day. 


The effective supervis- 
ing teacher placed con- 
fidence in the student 
teacher. 


Criterion XVI: 


Specific Behaviors 

1. Built confidence by letting the stu- 
dent teacher work alone part of the time. 

2. Provided opportunities for experi- 
mentation in learning situations. 

3. Maintained a self-confidence that 
could be passed on to the student teacher. 

4. Added increased responsibility grad- 
ually as the student teacher was ready for 
it. 
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Criterion XVII: The effective super- 
vising teacher gave 
praise with criticism. 
Specific Behaviors 

1. Complimented the student teacher 
on the growth he had made. 

2. Used the student teacher's questions 
as opportunities for learning. 

3. Commented on the effective aspects 
of teaching when pointing out the in- 
effective. 


Criterion XVIII: The effective super- 
vising teacher had 
faith in himself. 
Specific Behaviors 

1. Avoided discussing controversial 
issues that involved the student teacher. 

2. Solicited help for own personal 
problems from someone other than the 
student teacher. 


The effective supervis- 
ing teacher defined re- 
quirements clearly. 


Criterion XIX: 


Specific Behaviors 

1. Gave adequate directions that left 
the student teacher comfortable. 

2. Observed the student teacher in a 
manner that left the children sure about 
whom they were to follow. 

8. Evaluated the total work of the stu- 
dent teacher in keeping with previous im- 
pressions given to him. 

It was possible that the inadequacies of 
student teachers were revealed by the way 
they saw the situations. It seemed reason- 
able to assume that because of the variety 
of personality factors involved in plac- 
ing student teachers in the public schools, 
more emphasis should be given to the 
proper placement of student teachers. 
The student teacher who might have 
difficulty adjusting to the teaching situa- 
tion would need a supervising teacher 
who understood the problems as well 
as the progress of the student teacher. 
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lll. Implications 


Several implications could be drawn 
from the study. First, the criteria for 
selecting supervising teachers from 
among those who wished to continue in 
the work probably could be applicable 
in most instances at both the elementary 
and secondary levels. Even though ele- 
mentary student teachers provided the 
data for the study, it seemed reasonable 
to assume that the conclusions of the 
study applied to either level of student 
teaching. 

Implications for use of the present 
study were related to student teachers, 
supervising teachers, and those having 
responsibilities for selecting or training 
supervising teachers. The study could 
assist student teachers to become familiar 
with the role of the supervising teacher. 
Student teachers could be informed of 
the effective behaviors of supervising 
teachers to the extent that preconceived 
ideas about student teaching would be 
avoided and better understanding be- 
tween the student teacher and the super- 
vising teacher would be created before 
student teaching began. 


Supervising teachers could view the 
criteria as statements of expectations of 
the quality of their work. A self-evalua- 
tive instrument could be built from the 
criteria. 


Those faced with the problems of 
selecting and training supervising 
teachers would find valuable information 
for talks and group discussions for both 
preservice and inservice training of 
supervising teachers. The incidents col- 
lected from student teachers could be 
considered as case-study materials for 
gaining insights into the kinds of prob- 
lems different individuals face in the stu- 
dent teaching situation. 


—— a 
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“Take Them From Where They Are” 


FortyziGHt teachers had just fin- 
ished a year's work. Having survived the 
rigors of registration for inservice courses 
at the College of Education, they exem- 
plified complete exhaustion at our first 
class meeting, as they slumped into the 
hard, straight chairs provided for them. 

They studied me. I could almost hear 
them wondering, “Is he tough? Does he 
require term papers? Chapter outlining? 
Quizzes? Finals? Is he a tough grader?” 

I studied them. I had never seen such 
a “beat” bunch. My first impulse was 
to tell them to return to the dormitories 
for a siesta hour. But suppose that got 
around? No. I had to mesmerize them 
for an hour. 

What to do? 

“Take them from where they 
flashed to me. “But where are 
They are dead-tired—that's where 
are.” 

“How do you take people from bone 
fatigue?” I wondered. 

Several answers occurred, but none was 
acceptable on our campus. Shock them 
out of it? That might work. I grabbed 
the proverbial bull by its horns and said, 
“Get paper and pencils ready for a quiz.” 

Now they expressed shock and fear. 
Not fatigue. Just shock and fear. | 
could see some of them thinking, “What 
have I gotten into? Thank God I can 
still drop this course! A quiz at the first 


are,” 
they?” 
they 


session!” 
I put my lecture notes away. 
one,” | 


“Question number intoned 
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How do teachers react to summer 
courses in education? Do they 
really benefit from such study? 


professorially, “Why did you enroll in 
this course?” 

More shock. Why? Well, you had to 
take something! Slowly, one by one, they 
began to write, 

The compilation, made later, shocked 
me. Only two said they had wanted to 
learn how to teach language more effec- 
tively to elementary school pupils. The 
others were there because of certification 
requirements, degree-chasing, and ad- 
ministrative “encouragement.” 

“Question two,” I continued, “What 
would you be doing right now if you 
could do what you really want to do?” 

Thirty-two of them wanted to be relax- 
ing or resting, lying on beaches, reading 
books, listening to music, or scratching 
a poision ivy rash in the privacy of a 
cool bedroom. 

And I wanted to teach them how to 
teach language effectively! Certainly a 
clash of objectives at the outset. 

Five would have been traveling: two 
in Yellowstone National Park, one in the 
Canadian Rockies, one on an ocean liner, 
and one “just anywhere but here.” 

The remaining eleven expressed these 
exalted yearnings: 

“Sipping a frosty-cold, giant milk- 
shake.” 

“Taking a shower.’ 

“Having somebody do my housework.” 

Dr. Murphy is professor of education at 


the Pennsylvania State University, Univer- 
sity Park, Pennsylvania. 
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“Getting rid of my cold.” 
“Swimming.” 

“Square dancing.” 

“Fishing.” 

“Watching a baseball game.” 

“Playing with my thirteen-month-old 


son. 

“Sitting on the bank of a brook with 
a sketch pad and my feet submerged in 
the cold water.” 

“Eating.” 

By the time we compiled and reported 
these data, the fatigue was gone. We 
even had time to consider, “Well, since 
we are here, and since we have spent all 
this money, what should we do?” 

The answers had us working in com- 
mittees, reading, calling in consultants, 
attending a reading conference, having 
a panel from a similar class in a near-by 
teacher education institution meet with 
us to exchange ideas, attending straw-hat 


False Antithesis: Trial and Error 
Versus Scientific Evidence 
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theater, listening to a panel of children 
discuss their ideas on how language skills 
might be taught, and much socializing. 

I learned many things about teacher 
education from that group. I found that 
(1) teachers are like children in that they 
have the same basic needs and the same 
behavior patterns; (2) if I begin to meet 
the students’ objectives, they begin to 
meet mine; (3) the greatest need for 
teachers generally is the need to feel 
important—to be treated as _ people 
should be treated if they are to grow. 

The final evaluations approved the 
unorthodox term. And only three wished 
to be doing what they wanted to be 
doing at the start of the course. But I 
still wonder about the advisability of 
pressuring tired teachers into attending 
summer sessions—especially when there is 
no break between the year’s hard work 
and their summer schooling. 


Io attempt to set trial and error experimentation inj opposition to scientific evidence 


is to create a false antithesis. 


The history of science and technology gives the lie to any 


such attempt. So, too, does the history of the applied social sciences I believe and, since 
as far as predictive generalizations are concerned I see no boundary between the natural 
and the social sciences, I have no hesitation in using arguments drawn from the history 
of the advancement of knowledge on all fronts. Referring back to my earlier reference 
to trial and error experimentation in metallurgy, it is important to remember that the 
success of experimentation of all types depends on the experience and skill of the experi- 
menter. The metal maker over the centuries has improved his criteria as to the quality of 
metals. Before the advent of modern chemistry he had to be particularly skillful and 
experienced in order to pass judgment on what new ideas had worked and which ones 
had not. So too in pedagogic matters. The judgment of an inexperienced teacher is 
The assessment of a new way of teaching by a highly skillful teacher 
The judgment of a group of such teachers on 
To the aid of such practitioners 


of little or no value. 
of long experience is quite another story. 
many matters, I believe must be taken very seriously. 
have come new devices which are the result of psychological research with tests and 
measurements. Thus, just as chemistry and physics have helped the metallurgist decide 
on the outcome of his trial and error procedures so, too, the psychologist concerned with 
test construction has come to the assistance of the teacher who attempts to evaluate changes 
in procedure.—James B. Conant, “Trial and Error in the Improvement of Education,” 
An Address given Before the 16th Annual Conference of the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, National Education Association, March 13, 1961, published 
1961 by ASCD, NEA, p. 21-22. 
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ABSTRACTS OF RECENT ADDRESSES 


New Horizons 
in Professional Laboratory Experiences 


- one recognizes that words mean what we 
agree that they mean, no violence is done to 
language if for present purposes the meaning 
of the term “horizon” is broadened to in- 
clude not only that distant point where earth 
and sky seem to meet—but the foreground. 

We must start with foreground—the things 
we know rather intimately—and then lift our 
eyes toward the horizon where we see only 
the vague outline of a shape, a form, a con- 
cept. We can move to the new horizons only 
by starting from where we are. 


Status 

The most obvious fact of the present situa- 
tion is that supervised teaching and profes- 
sional laboratory experiences are held in 
high esteem by almost everyone. In terms of 
the sociological vocabulary of Madison Ave- 
nue we have an affirmative “public image.” 
While the education courses, methods courses 
—in fact, all other aspects of teacher educa- 
tion—have been subjected to merciless bar- 
rages of criticism and even legislative action, 
supervised teaching has been either tacitly 
accepted or applauded. 

Is this high professional status deserved? 
The scientist can justifiably insist that there 
is little experimental evidence to prove the 
value of direct experience in working with 
children in schools or community. However, 
there is considerable subjective evidence and 
logical justification for including professional 
laboratory experiences as a crucial, if expen- 
sive, part of the education of teachers—from 
Ralph Waldo Emerson’s observation that 
“nothing builds courage like the knowledge 
of having done the thing once,” to the vol- 
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uminous socio-psychological studies which 
show that the most effective way one person 
influences the behavior, the attitudes, and 
the ideals of another is to work together on 
some common task; from the complex psy- 
chological concept covered by the simple 
statement, “We learn by doing,” to the 
almost universal conclusion by students that 
their supervised teaching experience was the 
most valuable part of their professional 
preparation. 

There is great diversity of practice with 
respect to professional laboratory experi- 
ences. In most of the better universities and 
colleges student teaching programs are ap- 
proaching the desired quality. But adequate 
programs of pre-student-teaching laboratory 
experiences are almost non-existent. Many 
laboratory programs are merely pious hopes. 

An analysis of these better practices re- 
veals the following as generally accepted. 
First, student teachers are being gradually 
inducted into full responsibility. The con- 
cept of co-operative teaching is catching on. 
Students no longer sit and observe until 
they are ready to take over the class but do 


Dr. Sharpe is professor of education and 
director of secondary professional laboratory 
experiences at Indiana State College, Terre 
Haute. He is also national president of the 
Association for Student Teaching and a 
member of the Indiana Board of Education 
Commission on Teacher Training and Licens- 
ing. 

This is an abstract of an address delivered 
at the University of Puerto Rico, Rio 
Piedras, on March 1, 1961, in celebration of 
the dedication of the University’s new edu- 
cation building. 
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what one person has called “bit teaching 
and gradually develop to the point where 
they are in charge of the class and the 
supervising teacher is assisting 

Second, student teachers are having con- 
tacts with the total school program. They 
no longer are confined to a single classroom, 
but participate in all the varied activities of 
the school: the extra-curricular programs, 
the guidance services and the school-com- 
munity programs. 

Third, student teachers are being wel- 
comed by the schools and the schools in turn 
are making pfofessionals of them. The school 
boards, the superintendents, and the princi- 
pals are recognizing their responsibilities for 
sharing in the preparation of teachers and 
they are also recognizing that having student 
teachers in their schools is a good thing for 
the schools. One of the new school buildings 
just completed in Indiana has special rooms 
designed for the use of student teachers and 
the college supervisors. 

Fourth, written communication between 
the student teacher and his supervisor is 
becoming an important means of encourag- 
ing what I call intellectualization. The 
“double-entry log” or the “co-operative note 
book” is a very effective device. The Associa- 
tion for Student Teaching, the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion, and the National Education Associa 
tion’s Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards have played impor- 
tant roles in improving the quality of pro- 
fessional laboratory experiences in teacher 
education. 

Emerging Influences 

Prominent on the horizon is a national 
re-awakening to the importance of educa- 
tion. Without giving credit to the Soviet 
Union for this, it must be recognized that 
their challenge is an important factor. The 
fundamental cause of this awakening is the 
nature of our emerging technological society 
which requires better educated workers and 
citizens. We recognize that we will have a 
better chance of surviving as a democracy 
in an age of enormous technological and 
social complexity if all youth are helped to 


the full realization of their intellectual 


powers 
\ central feature of this segment of the 
horizon is the New Horizons project of the 
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organized teaching profession. The massive 
effort stimulated by the National Commis. 
sion on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards of the NEA to make the profes- 
sion responsible for improving and main- 
taining its own standards promises to have 
far-reaching effects. On the horizon we can 
see better teachers who are better prepared 
to help youth achieve its potential and to 
help our nation achieve its lofty goals. 

Another new development is an increased 
emphasis on the intellectual aspects of edu- 
cation. This emphasis does not imply that 
other aspects—aesthetic, social, vocational, 
and technological—are less important. Nor 
does it imply that education should: be re- 
stricted to the few. Jerome Bruner in The 
Process of Education states this position in 
this way: 

This emphasis on intellectualization means 
confidence in, and respect for, the disciplined 
action of the human mind, shaping the experi- 
ences and wisdom of the past with the best 
mental techniques available at the present. . . . 
The shrewd guess, the fertile hypothesis, the 
courageous leap to a tentative conclusion—these 
are the most valuable coin of the thinker at 
work, whatever his line of work. 


If, as we insist, the pursuit of excellence 
must not be limited to the gifted student, 
we must devise materials that will challenge 
the superior student while not destroying 
the confidence and will-to-learn of those who 
are less fortunate. This is a most difficult 
challenge but it is the only course open if 
we are to pursue excellence and at the same 
time favor diversity and respect for the indi- 
vidual, which is the hallmark of our democ- 
racy. 


The Logic of Teaching 


One of the most exciting and, in my judg- 
ment, potentially revolutionary develop- 
ments in teacher education is emerging from 
the research project at the University of 
Illinois under the direction of B. Othanel 
Smith. These scholars, who are working on 
the simple assumption that “when we know 
better what teaching is, we can more wisely 
decide what is useful to it,” have been sys- 
tematically observing and recording what 

‘ Jerome Bruner, The Process of Education 


(Cambridge, Massachusetts: Howard University 
Press, 1960) p. 14. 
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goes on in a classroom, confining their ob- 
servations to overt behavior. 

This project promises to identify the skills 
of teaching—the basic skills common to all 
teaching at any level and in any subject. It 
promises to break the log jam which has 
blocked research in methods of 
teaching by studying what the teacher does 
rather than what he is. This research has 
made it possible to identify the basic skills: 


effective 


using language, locating the difficulties of 
learners, asking questions, answering ques- 
tions, explaining, interpreting, and analyzing. 

Ihe study began with a group of specially 
trained students of teacher education who 
went into classrooms and recorded on mag- 
netic tape all the verbal behavior that oc- 
At the same time they took 
heard 
records 


curred there. 
could not be 
sounds. The 
data for an 


notes describing what 
and interpreting the 
then became the raw analysis 
of teachers’ behavior in classrooms. 

After much study and diagnosis, the teach- 
ers’ behavior was classified under three head- 
ings: Linguistic Behavior, Performative Be- 
havior, and Expressive Behavior. Linguistic 
behavior refers to the use of language or 
either writing. Per- 
formative behavior refers to non-verbal be- 


symbols orally or in 
havior, such as demonstrating how to hold 
a scalpel or how to sit at a typewriter desk. 
Expressive behavior refers to facial expres- 
sion, tone of voice, body posture, and the 
presence of a smile or frown. This kind of 
behavior is not generally planned but pupils 
interpret expressive behavior as signs of the 
psychological state of the teacher 

It should be pointed out that the observ- 
ers were not unmindful of the very impor- 
tant role played by such things as the physi- 
cal environment of the classroom, the mores 
of the school, the organization of the school, 
the cultural resources, the social climate, and 
the philosophy of education that obtained 
These elements were recognized as being 
present in the learning situation and having 
bearing upon the education of students, but 
for the purposes of this study attention was 
paid only to the overt behavior of the 
teacher and pupils. 

rhe first phase of the investigation re- 
sulted in the establishment of thirteen cate 
gories for describing the linguistic behavior 


of teachers. Without identifying all thirteen, 
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let me report that 25 per cent of the state- 
ments teachers make consist of describing; 15 
per cent are devoted to designating, iden- 
tifying, or giving a name to things; and 
13 per cent are devoted to explanations. 
Explanations are further classified into me- 
chanical, causal, sequential, procedural, 
teleo-logical, and normative. Seven per cent 
of the linguistic variables are described as 
conditional inferring—the “if-then” type of 
statement. Other important categories are 
classifying, comparing, and evaluating. 

At this point in the study Dr. Smith and 
his colleagues drew two conclusions: first, 
there are logical operations in teaching and 
these operations can be classified and, sec- 
ond, differences exist in the extent to which 
logical operations are employed from teacher 
to teacher and from one subject to another. 
It is also apparent from this study that teach- 
ers need much more basic training in logic 
and the logical use of language. 

The second phase of the study has been 
devoted to describing sixteen abilities in the 
use of logic—abilities that the teacher should 
possess himself and also develop in his stu- 
dents. At the present time the staff is en- 
gaged in discovering where in the common 
school curriculum these abilities can be 
developed. 

Related to this project are several experi- 
ments in teacher education. Robert H. 
Ennis at. Cornell has developed a course 
called “The Logic of Teaching” which con- 
sists of the following six units: Definitions, 
Deductive Proof, Why—Explanations, Induc- 
tive Proof, Problem Solving, the Logical 
Structure of Subject Matter. K. B. Hender- 
son, at the University of Illinois, teaches a 
course in “Principles of Secondary Educa- 
tion” based on the logical use of language. 
The course consists of three units: (1) Select- 
ing Subject Matter, (2) Explaining, (3) 
Teaching Concepts and Principles. Both of 
these courses are premised on the assumption 
that begin education by 
coming to grips with the main task of the 
teacher—helping a group of students acquire 
knowledge—and that you can defer the more 


you can teacher 


abstract aspects such as the role of schools 
in society, teaching as an occupation, and 
Both courses emphasize 
the elementary theory of knowledge and the 


school programs. 


logical linguistic processes 
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The rationale of a teacher education pro- 
gram assumed in these courses can most 
easily be described by analogy. If we con- 
ceive of teacher education as being an 
archer’s target, the white bull’s-eye in the 
middle would represent the skills needed by 
a teacher. These skills are largely linguistic 
and logical and are learned by performing 
rather than by talking or reading or listen- 
ing. This is the area for which those of us 
who are working in professional laboratory 
experiences and student teaching are re- 
sponsible. 

The red circle around the bull’s-eye would 
include the guiding principles of education, 
which are acquired from books, lectures, and 
discussions: psychology, philosophy, under- 
standings about how learning occurs, and 
education's role in society. 


Surrounding this second area is a third 
peripheral area which includes the general 
education of the individual and his mastery 
of various disciplines. This again is acquired 
from books, lectures, and life. 

For the past twenty-five years we have 
tended to ignore that part of the teacher's 
job which has to do with logical processes. 
We have emphasized the psychological fac- 
tors in teaching—adjustment to tensions, 
mental health, and human relations. In all 
education from the first grade through col- 
lege we have been emphasizing the emotional 
at the expense of the logical. 

It seems to me that this analysis of teach- 
ing has revolutionary implications for those 
of us engaged in teacher education. It pro- 
vides a framework around which to structure 
a truly professional educational program. 
It suggests the basic content of this profes- 
sional sequence. It identifies the basic skills 
which the practitioner must have if he is to 
qualify. A curriculum for the teaching pro- 
fession fashioned along these lines would be 
rigorous and challenging and, I feel sure, 
satisfying. Finally, for us who are especially 
concerned with the utilization of professional 
laboratory experiences, it provides a new 
rationale, concrete objectives, and, most im- 
portant, a yardstick for measuring success. 

I am not suggesting that teachers need to 
have a major in formal logic. I am suggest- 
ing that they do need a better understanding 
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of the fundamental role language plays in 
education and they need special skill in the 
logical use of language. I am suggesting that 
this is very legitimately the province of 
teacher educators and that there is a pro- 
fessional use of language and logic that is 
peculiar to the teacher over and beyond that 
which other citizens need. For example, we 
need to understand what definitions are— 
that they are symbols we agree upon to mean 
certain things. We need to know the differ- 
ence between observations and inferences 
drawn from those observations. We need to 
be alert to the difference between fact and 
opinion. We need to make explicit the 
underlying assumptions. We need to be 
familiar with inductive reasoning and deduc- 
tive reasoning. 

Until I became interested in emphasizing 
the linguistic—or logical—aspects of teaching, 
my observations and conferences with stu- 
dent teachers were concerned primarily with 
the emotional or psychological aspect of their 
development. I found myself telling the stu- 
dent teacher that he was doing well, that his 
poise was improving, that he was getting 
along well with the pupils, or that he seemed 
to be too apathetic and indifferent to his 
opportunities and failed to realize the value 
of a smile. If I may paraphrase the words 
of Agnes Meyer I had been doing what her 
publisher did: either “hold before the 
donkey's nose the subtle scent of apprecia- 
tion” or “hit him on the head with the club 
of devastating criticism.” 

Now I find myself focusing my attention 
on the student’s command of the logical 
processes of thinking and his use of language. 
I find myself pointing out that he failed to 
distinguish between fact and inference, that 
he missed an opportunity to show students 
the importance of objective evidence, or that 
he has developed definitions with precision. 
I am not suggesting that all the teacher 
needs is skill in formulating questions or a 
fluent flow of words. I am rather suggesting 
that the teacher needs competence in the 
logic of language as well as the mechanics, 
and this competence must be so thorough 
as to make him able to deal with the myriads 
of situations which will arise in the inter- 
play of active minds. 
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In a real sense, then, our suggestion that 
teachers need special competence in the skills 
of thinking and the use of language has a 
much more fundamental significance than 
simply one of improving their methodology 
or skill. Democracy itself is based upon free- 
dom of inquiry and the uncoerced consensus 
of the informed. Basic to arriving at con- 
sensus or discovering the truth is competence 
in the logic of thinking and the use of lan- 
guage. Of course, this is not a new idea. It 
stretches back through the history of civiliza- 
tion. It is represented by the great teachers 
—Dewey, Huxley, Descartes, Aristotle, Soc- 
rates—and began when that pre-historic crea- 
ture made the great discovery that he could 
make a sound which symbolized an attacking 
tiger and communicated meaning to another 
fellow creature. It was that great discovery 
that made him man. 


Interaction Analysis 

Also on the horizon are several research 
projects on teacher behavior. Dr. Ned 
Flanders at the University of Minnesota 
observed classrooms to identify the interac- 
tion. between teacher and pupil. He devel- 
oped a means of classifying “teacher talk” 
and “student talk” according to the extent 
to which they encourage interaction. He and 
his group of fellow scholars have created a 
way of making a “picture” of the interaction 
that goes on in the classroom, and by analyz- 
ing these pictures they have discovered ways 
of making teachers conscious of their influ- 
ence upon students and their learning. | 
think this study has much to offer us in stu- 
dent teaching because it provides us with 
another means of making our supervisory 
visits and conferences more effective. 


A Glance At the Future 
There are several developments that are 
just barely visible on the horizon. 
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First, I see many of the courses in educa- 
tion either disappearing entirely or being 
so drastically changed that they will not be 
recognized. 

Second, I see a more intensive utilization 
of professional laboratory experiences. In- 
stead of emphasizing more and more direct 
experience we will be exploiting fewer ex- 
periences more completely. This will mean 
a greater emphasis on the intellectualization 
phase of experience. It will mean more indi- 
vidualization, conferences, and clinic-type 
learning. 

Third, I see more utilization of each stu- 
dent’s past experiences—the creation of a 
program of preparation tailored to the indi- 
vidual student’s ability and need and his 
present state of professional development. 


Finally, I see an increased emphasis upon 
the student’s perception of himself as a 
teacher. Modern technological devices, kine- 
scopes, sound on film cameras, and tape 
recorders will give us Bobby Burns’ gift to 
see ourselves as others see us. These devices 
will be of help not only to the individual in 
improving his skills, but may provide the 
researcher with the tools to finally identify 
teacher effectiveness. 


In conclusion, let me identify one danger 
that has plagued man throughout his exist- 
ence and is a threat today. I refer to all 
those forces which limit each person's right 
to be an individual—the pressure to conform, 
to accept standardization, to reject the new, 
the different, the creative. In our struggle 
with communism our most potent asset is 
our belief that each person has the right to 
be an individual. Indeed, each of us has not 
only the right but the obligation to be an 
individual—otherwise he cannot make any 
useful contribution in life. 





Dodged Dart 


That arrow you shot into the air 
Which fell to earth you knew not where 
It is regretful 
Proves you forgetful. . . . 
—Donald S. Klopp 
Los Angeles State College 











Margaret Lindsey 


Professional Standards and the 
Association for Student Teaching 


P RoFESSION AL. standards have to do 
with the responsibility of a profession for 
the quality of its service. In our profession 
this means responsibility for the quality of 
educational opportunity available to all chil- 
dren, youth, and adults. A profession dis 
charges this responsibility primarily through 
self-discipline in the selection, preparation, 
and pérformance of its members. 

For a profession to assume fully such re- 
sponsibility demands that it (1) define its 
specialized competence so that needed knowl- 
edge, skills, attitudes, and values are evident; 
(2) determine what factors may be relied 
upon in the continuing selection of its mem- 
bers; (3) determine what kinds of experience 
promise to develop in individuals the desired 
competency; and (4) describe behavior that 
demonstrates the desired competency. Hav- 
ing accomplished these things, and they are 
not easily achieved in our profession, we are 
further obligated to set standards which may 
be used as points of departure in the selec- 
tion, preparation, and performance of mem- 
bers and develop machinery to enforce those 
standards. 

This is the scope of the teaching profes- 
sion’s task in its steady progress toward pro- 
fessional self-discipline. This is a task that 
is the individual and collective responsibility 
of any profession. Recommendations on the 
many phases of this task are the subject of 
the publication reporting the New Horizons 
Project, sponsored by the National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards of the National Education Asso- 
ciation.! 

The purpose here is to discuss the advance- 
ment of professional standards with delib- 
erate attention to the Association for Student 


Teaching. Accordingly, let us leave now the 


1961, under the title, 
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general concern and move to some implica- 
tions for those who function primarily as 
teacher educators and, more especially, as 
guides in future teachers’ professional labo- 
ratory experiences, including student teach- 
ing. As members of the teaching profession, 
we share in common with all other members 
certain general obligations. But, as educa- 
tors performing specialized services, we have 
some responsibilities which we can discharge 
perhaps more effectively than can anyone 
else. It is to these that we shall turn. 

lo identify the many specific responsibili 
ties of members of this association in the 
professional standards movement would take 
more space than is available. It is doubtful 
that it would be wise to do so, even were it 
possible. First, because the range of activities 
is great and individuals must find those par- 
ticular activities through which they can best 
contribute. What any one person can or 
should do is dependent upon him, his arena 
of operation, his particular competences. 
But the second reason for not trying to iden- 
tify a long list of possible activities is more 
important. If individuals have a_ positive 
point of view, if they have valid generaliza- 
tions to guide their actions, if they seriously 
care about their profession and its standards, 
they will find constructive ways to behave in 
given situations. For this reason, therefore, 
it would seem appropriate to examine some 
key aspects of professional standards that 
have particular meaning for members of 
this association. 


Dr. Lindsey is professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

This address was presented before the 
Annual National Conference of the Associa- 
tion for Student Teaching in Chicago, Feb- 
ruary, 1961. Selections from it appeared in 
the Spring, 1961, issue of the AST News- 
letter. The full text is published here with 
the permission of the AST. 
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These key areas can be examined from 
any one of several perspectives. A very 
forceful approach might be one of negative 
criticism. One could look around him at 
typical current practice (if there is such a 
thing) and do a critique on our sins of 
commission and omission. However, I 
strongly suspect that our progress will be 
hastened, not by this approach, but rather 
by an effort to open our eyes and minds to 
the opportunities that lie ahead of us. There 
are, indeed, opportunities that are peculiarly 
ours. My intention here is to describe the 
substance and significance of a few of these 
opportunities. It is my hope, too, that for 
each of us there might be some flash of in- 
sight—a new idea, a new determination, a 
new understanding. 

Let me name just five areas of such oppor- 
tunity and then proceed to talk about each 
one very briefly. The first three relate to 
particular opportunities in our work with 
students: (1) the opportunity to provide a 
model, (2) the opportunity to create the 
environment for role identification through 
direct experience, and (3) the opportunity 
to direct attention to professional responsi- 
bilities. The last two relate more especially 
to the unique opportunities we have to con- 
tribute to two of the most vitally important 
tasks confronting the profession in the ad- 
vancement of its standards: (4) the oppor- 
tunity to take leadership in defining teach- 
ing competence, and (5) the opportunity to 
engage in rigorous selection of those who 
shall be permitted to enter the teaching 
profession. 


Providing Models 


Recently there has been an upsurge of in 
terest on the part of some sociologists in the 
study of occupations and professions. Merton 
and his associates have reported a provoca- 
tive analysis of medical Some 
of the conclusions from that study, adapted 
to teacher education, read as follows: 


education. 


t is the function of the professional school to 
transmit the culture of education and to advance 
that culture. It is their task to shape the novice 
into an effective practitioner, to give him the 
best available knowledge and skills, and to pro- 
vide him with a professional identity so that he 
comes to think, act, and feel like a teacher. It 
is their problem to enable the teacher to live up 
to the expectations of the professional role long 
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after he has left the sustaining value environ- 
ment provided by the college.* 

It is useful to think of the process of role 
acquisition in two broad classes: direct learning 
through didactic teaching of one kind or an- 
other, and indirect learning, in which attitudes, 
values, and behavior patterns are acquired as 
by-products of the contact with instructors and 
peers, with pupils, and with other members of 
the teaching team—administrators, supervisors, 
special service personnel, other teachers. It 
would seem particularly useful to attend sys- 
tematically to the less conspicuous and more 
easily neglected processes of indirect learning. 

. Students learn not only by precept, or even 
from deliberate example; they also learn, and it 
may be, most enduringly learn—from sustained 
involvement in that society of school staff, fellow 
students, and pupils. . . * 


Perhaps our single most important con- 
tribution to the advancement of professional 
standards is so to behave that we are models 
with whom our students want to identify; 
that the professional role we assume is a role 
which, when acquired by a student, ensures 
his professionally and socially acceptable per- 
formance after he has left our program. This 
in no way suggests imitative behavior on the 
part of our students. Quite to the contrary, 
which becomes obvious in only a brief look 
at the real meaning of professional role. 

The “culture of the profession” of which 
Merton and his associates speak is consti- 
tuted of knowledge and skills required in 
the practice of the profession; of the ways of 
thinking, acting, and feeling that are ascribed 
to members of the profession. I believe it 
can justly be said that we have an oppor- 
tunity above that open to any other single 
group to induct the novice into our profes- 
sional culture. What kind of culture do you 
want your profession to build in the future? 
With what kind of culture do you want these 
vigorous, highly potential future 
teachers to identify? 


young, 


If it is true, as some people say, that mem- 
bers of our professional culture tend to act 
on flimsy evidence, to know very little about 
what is behind their decisions, to cease their 


* Adapted from Robert K. Merton, et al. 
(editors), The Student Physician, A Report from 
the Bureau of Applied Social Research, Colum- 
bia University (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Har- 
vard University Press, 1957) p. 7. 

* Adapted from Ibid, p. 41-42. 
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learning too soon, these are not characteris- 
tics we wish to perpetuate. We desire that 
our students become identified with a pro- 
fession whose culture includes ways of behav- 
ing that are becoming to a scholar: the 
never-ending search for new insights, the 
continuous experimentation with ideas, the 
ceaseless inquiry, the vigorous conversation, 
the continued testing of ideas in practice. 
If this is what we want, we have a rare op- 
portunity to provide just the right model for 
the student at a period in his preparation 
when he is truly identifying with the pro- 
fession. The implication is obvious and 
needs no further comment. 

One important aspect of a, student's ac- 
quisition of a professional role—of his identi- 
fication with a professional culture—is his 
commitment to the pervasive purposes, the 
undergirding values, and the true significance 
of the service for which the profession has a 
responsibility. It is in this vein that our at- 
tention is called to the often neglected proc- 
esses of indirect learning. “Students learn 
—and, it may be, most enduringly learn— 
from sustained involvement in that society 
of school staff, fellow students, and pupils.” 
What do your students perceive as a model 
of these guiding purposes and values? What 
do they see as your commitment to the sig- 
nificance of the professional service you are 
performing? Who has an opportunity to 
match ours in providing future teachers with 
a model of what professional behavior ought 
to be? In this regard, I do not feel that it is 
overplaying sentimentality to suggest that 
there is a large factor of idealism here. 
Rather, I believe it is high time we begin to 
be a little more idealistic among ourselves 
and with our students. 


Creating the Environment 
for Role Identification 

Let us turn now to the second rather 
unique opportunity we have—the opportun- 
ity to create an environment for role identi- 
fication through direct experience. There is 
no intention here to deal with all of the im- 
portant parts of the environment in which 
students have clinical experiences. I should 
like to deal with one aspect only. Studies in 
sociology and psychology combine to suggest 
that a student tends to develop a self-image 
which corresponds closely to the image others 
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have of him. One of the central purposes of 
student teaching, though infrequently dis- 
cussed, is that of helping the student in his 
changing self-concept, in his transition from 
student to teacher. All of us have seen this 
miracle occur many times. Most of us have 
observed that when it occurs, the student- 
now-become-teacher demonstrates a_ rapid 
rise in self-confidence, a notable change in 
internal motivation, and interesting modi- 
fications in relationships with pupils, with 
his peers, and with us. 

While our knowledge of what brings about 
such change is somewhat limited, still there 
are two hypotheses that have stood up rather 
well to the meager testing they have had. 
The first of these I have already stated: A 
student tends to develop a self-image which 
corresponds closely to the image others have 
of him. What does this mean? Simply, it 
means that if we view a student as a teacher, 
he tends to feel like a teacher and to act 
accordingly; if we create the environment in 
which pupils expect the student to act like a 
teacher, the student tends to respond to 
pupils as a teacher; if the environment in the 
school, the climate created by other staff 
members and by parents, has within it an 
assumption that the student is a teacher, he 
tends to feel like a teacher. 

You need not be told here the kinds of 
specific things you do and can do to make 
evident your image of the student as a 
teacher, rather than as a student. But per- 
haps we all need to remind ourselves sharply 
that the key to creating an environment in 
which the student is expected to feel, think, 
and act like a teacher is deeply locked inside 
each of us: it is the honest conviction, the 
real respect of a student as a professional 
colleague. No amount of effort to employ 
techniques—such as introducing the student 
to pupils as a teacher, inviting him to be 
critical of your work, assigning him real 
responsibility, allowing him to use the faculty 
lounge—none of these, even accompanied by 
a host of other techniques, will disguise what 
is the honest attitude toward the student in 
your classroom. On the other hand, when 
we honestly view a student teacher, for ex- 
ample, as a colleague about to join us in our 
profession, such a view will dominate our 
patterns of behavior and specific techniques 
will come into focus quite easily. The ques 
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tion can well be asked again, Who has the 
opportunity we have to create an environ- 
ment which exudes expectancies that the stu- 
dent will behave as a teacher? 

The second hypothesis that has stood up 
well under tests might be stated as follows: 
a person who feels equipped to meet the 
technical demands of a professional role finds 
it least difficult to meet the attitudinal de- 
mands. This hypothesis has implications for 
us as we work with students and for the stu- 
dents themselves. For us, it suggests that 
when we are prepared to provide the specific 
help a student needs, when we have ability 
to assist a student in dealing effectively with 
his problems, we are then more likely to 
build those attitudes toward working with 
students, and toward students, which are 
part of the environment to which we just 
referred. Merely to expect a student to feel 
and behave as a teacher is not enough, there- 
fore. An unfortunate situation exists when a 
student is expected to play a role and he 
sees himself as a teacher, but still he is not 
equipped to assume that role. Often it is in 
such a situation that the beginning teacher 
develops a false sense of authority or a 6oat 
of defensive armor. To assume the profes- 
sional role successfully demands control of 
some basic knowledge and skills. So, for our 
students and for us as well, it is suggested 
that we will best take on the ideal of our 
professional culture when we are informed 
and when we do possess the required skills. 
\t what time in a student’s preparation is 
more opportunity presented for him to make 
his knowledge take root, to test its meaning 
in practice, to examine the skills he brings to 
the teaching situation than when he is work- 
ing in the environment we create for direct 
experiencing? 


Directing Attention 
to Professional Responsibilities 


As indicated at the beginning of this 
paper, one of the earmarks of a true pro- 
fession is that it does engage in self-disci- 
pline. Upholding a democratic principle in 
this regard means that this task is not one 
to be the prerogative of a few people in 
certain positions in the profession. This is a 
responsibility of every single member. Unless 
much more and better attention is directed 
to helping students understand their respon- 
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sibilities as members of a profession, the 
future looks rather dim for teaching becom- 
ing a profession of mature stature. Much 
such help is provided as we behave as 
models, demonstrating adequate discharge 
of our own professional responsibilities. This 
is, of course, crucial; but it is not enough. It 
is as though we said to students working in a 
first grade, “Every teacher in first grade is 
responsible for helping children to begin to 
read,” and proceeded with our demonstra- 
tion of how this responsibility may be dis- 
charged. Students need more than such 
demonstration, quite obviously. 

At least two kinds of direct attention to 
professional responsibilities will pay big divi- 
dends: (1) providing for student participa- 
tion in the affairs of the profession as ap- 
propriate and (2) providing opportunity for 
systematic study of the scope and nature of 
individual and collective responsibility as 
members of the profession. For example: let 
us assume that a group of student teachers 
are in their seminar. They are raising ques- 
tions about their preparation, and, as is often 
the case, they do not feel_too positive about 
some parts of their program. This is a rich 
opportunity to help students to see their 
responsibility in connection with their own 
program. Who is responsible for teacher edu- 
cation? Who sets the standards to be met? 
Who sees to it that standards are met in 
individual programs? Why do we have stand- 
ards? How can individuals take action to get 
their ideas on teacher education into opera- 
tion? What channels are open for discussion 
of the teacher education program? 

Or, take the case of students talking about 
some of the classroom teachers with whom 
they have worked. They admire and respect 
some of them; they want to be like them; 
they feel that the standards of performance 
held by these teachers are high. But, at the 
same time, they comment about one teacher 
who doesn’t seem to care about teaching, 
who is never prepared, in whose class the 
students always appear to know more than 
he does, who hasn’t changed an idea in 
years. Again, here is a rare opportunity to 
engage students in consideration of some 
very basic questions that any profession con- 
fronts: Who is responsible for the com- 
petence of this teacher? What do you think 
ought to be done about it? Do you know how 
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such difhculties are sometimes handled by 
local and state professional associations? 
What can we do as members of the profes- 
sion to ensure that every member performs 
with excellence? 

Beyond grasping opportunities that pre- 
sent themselves in the everyday activities of 
our work with students, there is need to pro- 
vide opportunity for systematic study of the 
teaching profession and responsibilities of 
membership in it. What is a_ profession? 
Who sets standards and why? How are 
standards enforced? What is accreditation? 
Why do we have licensure? Who should de- 
termine standards for the license? How can 
quality performance be protected? On the 
basis of examination of questions like these, 
students then can turn attention to an analy- 
sis of their own responsibilities. To examine 
such questions only when an emergency 
arises years later on the job, or to examine 
them when the local professional association 
requests some action is too late. Teachers 
should enter the profession equipped with 
real understanding of what it means to be a 
contributing member. Who has a better 
opportunity to demonstrate the meaning of 
professionalism? Who has a better chance to 
help students study their profession? 


Taking Leadership in Defining 
Teaching Competence 


Thus far we have been talking about re- 
sponsibilities to students with whom we 
work, of particular opportunities that con- 
front us in our work with them. I should 
now like to turn to special opportunities we 
have to contribute to the advancement of 
standards, opportunities apart from our work 
with students. The first of these relates to a 
task that is basic to all work on standards— 
the task of defining teaching competence. 

Let me say a few things about this task. 
It is assumed that a profession has a body of 
knowledge and skills, the possession of which 
sets the professional apart from others. A 
distinctive characteristic of a profession is 
just that. Our profession has not yet ade- 
quately defined what this specialized body of 


knowledge and skills is. (This is partially 


what lies back of the belief expressed by 
some that any educated person can teach.) 
Furthermore, it is assumed that we can de- 
scribe the behavior of the individual who 
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does possess this knowledge and these skills. 
Almost all, if not all, of the effort to set and 
enforce standards depends upon a concept of 
effective practice. What other basis is there 
for making decisions about what should be 
included in the teacher education program? 
What other justification is there for a license 
to teach? On what other bases can perform- 
ance be evaluated? By what other means 
can criteria for selection and retention be 
validated? 

Now it seems to me that there are two 
groups of people who perhaps have had 
more experience than other groups in the 
continuing struggle to define competence. 
We are one of those groups. (Inservice 
supervisors are the other.) For many years 
we have been working on evaluation of stu- 
dent teaching. Apparently we have under- 
taken this process of evaluation with some 
concept in mind of what an effective teacher 
is and does. Should we take advantage of 
this rich experience? Should not we be the 
ones to assume leadership in pushing out the 
frontier on this problem? Without reviewing 
all the difficulties of multiple variables, the 
divergence in points of view, and the seman- 
tics involved, isn’t it quite possible that we 
already have a good start on this task? Few 
contributions to the advancement of profes- 
sional standards could be more important at 
this time. 


Selecting Teaching Candidates 


Finally, may I call your attention to still 
another opportunity that is ours. In_ this 
instance, the opportunity is to grasp a special 
responsibility that we cannot and must not 
avoid. I refer to the responsibility for rigor- 
ous selection of those who shall enter teach- 
ing. In the New Horizons Project it is pro 
posed that the license to teach should be 
evidence of demonstrated competence. Here 
we are central figures. Actually, when teacher 
education institutions take on responsibility 
for guaranteeing to the state legal authority 
that the candidate recommended for the 
license has demonstrated his teaching com- 
petence, as indeed they must in the future, 
we become the pivotal points around which 
the recommending function revolves. What 
kinds of standards are we going to hold? On 
what level of competency are we going to 
place our stamp of approval? Quite directly, 
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what students shall we say have satisfied our 
expectancies in student teaching and should 
therefore be recommended for internships 
in schools? 

We shall be far better prepared to deal 
with such problems when we have partici- 
pated in a selection of students that starts 
with early and continues 
throughout the practice of the 
How can a decision be made that a student 
should be admitted to student teaching un- 
less he has had opportunity to test his abil- 
ities in a live situation prior to that time? 
{re we not central figures in providing op- 
portunities for such testing? Are we, there- 
fore, not the central figures in obtaining data 
on which to base admission to student teach- 


identification 
educator. 


ing, for example? 
We will not serve the profession if we sit 
back and complain about the preparation of 
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those students who come to us. Not only 
will we not serve the profession, we will in 
fact do great harm if we allow our standards 
to be lowered one iota in recommending stu- 
dents as competent beginning teachers. This 
is a serious responsibility but one we must 
assume. Of course, we do not bear the total 
responsibility; there are many others to work 
with us on this. But we are central—a fact 
that cannot be denied. How does it happen 
that some individuals get into teaching when 
their personality structures militate against 
effective relations with pupils? How is it that 
some get into teaching whose knowledge and 
skills are woefully inadequate? If we choose 
to do it, and set our minds directly on the 
task, we can see that only those who are able 
are actually recommended. To do this will 
demand more rigor than we have thus far 


employed. 
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DAVID G. RYANS, Research Editor 


The Intellectually Gifted 


Human talent expresses itself in an enor- 
mously wide variety of forms. It is logical to 
describe anyone who excels in one of these 
forms of expression as gifted. One may arbi- 
trarily stipulate that in any mode of express 
ing talent the top.1 per cent of the human 
population represented by all Americans at 
any specified age level are to be described as 
gifted. The most able performers on musical 
instruments and in 
skills, such as hitting home runs, throwing 
figure skating, are as 


various psychomotor 


forward and 
truly gifted as are the intellectually superior 
in the sense that they surpass in their modes 


passes, 


of expression the performances of as large a 
proportion of the population as do the intel 
lectually gifted in theirs 


Characteristics of the Gifted 
Once giftedness has been defined in this 
infrequently occurring 
talent in of behavior, several 
points come to mind. First, it is clear that 
not all modes of expressing talent are of 
equal social importance; indeed, 
them may be antisocial. Furthermore, in our 
society the financial rewards attached to vari- 
ous forms of talent are only related 
to their fundamental social value. Second, 
although there are deep-rooted differences 
of opinion with regard to criteria for judging 
the social value of various kinds of talent, 
there is widespread agreement that intellec 
tual giftedness ranks high on the list. Third, 
the total number of persons gifted in some 
respect may be very large because diverse 
human traits are not closely correlated. For 
example, it is a well-known fact that intel 
lectual verbal 


way, as relatively 


some mode 


some of 


loosely 


abilities, such as 
ability, are not highly correlated with most 


psychomotor skills, such as throwing forward 


reasoning 


Frederick B. Davis 


With the accumulation of evidence of the 
sort supplied by the late Lewis M. Terman 
in his studies of the later-life contributions 
and achievements of individuals identified 
when children as intellectually talented, pro- 
fessional educator and layman alike call our 
attention to the importance of the early 
identification and subsequent nurture of 
intellectual giftedness. 

Professor Frederick B. Davis 
briefly on the identification of the intellec- 
tually gifted and on the encouragement of 
the use of talents. Perhaps more important, 
he provides the teacher and the teacher-to-be 
with useful sources of information relating 
to those topics and also to the development 
of creativity.—D.G.R. 


comments 


passes. Every college football coach is pain- 
fully aware of this lack of close relationship. 
If, indeed, the correlation were zero, the 
chances that a boy in the top | per cent with 
respect to verbal reasoning ability would be 
in the top | per cent with respect to forward 
passing would be equal to 1/100 times 1/100, 
or one in ten thousand. This example merely 
illustrates the fact that the person who is in 
the top | per cent in each of several diverse 
fields is rare and that human talents tend to 
cluster in related areas in any one individual. 
And since the correlations among diverse 
abilities are low, a fairly large amount of the 
population is found to be in the top | per 
cent with respect to some skill or ability. 
While recognizing the diversity of ways in 
which giftedness may find expression and the 
identifying nurturing 


importance of and 


Dr. Davis is professor of education at 
Hunter College of the University of the City 
of New York. 
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talent in various behavioral domains, edu- 
cators focus their interests upon intellectual 
giftedness. As educators, we are primarily 
concerned with the intellectual development 
of pupils in our schools and colleges. We 
should not and do not neglect their physical, 
emotional, and artistic development; never- 
theless, to identify and encourage the maxi- 
mum growth of individuals who are gifted 
intellectually constitutes a special challenge 
for educators. 


Identification 
of the Intellectually Gifted 

During the past thirty or forty years, ex- 
tensive research has delineated the major 
human abilities that underlie intellectual 
attainment. Among these are word knowl- 
edge, number facility, logical reasoning, 
space conceptualization, memory, and flu- 
ency of mental operation. More recently, 
some of the tasks formerly classified as meas- 
ures of intellectual or personality functions, 
especially variants of tests of fluency of 
mental operation, have been reclassified as 
measures of creativity. But as yet we lack 
evidence that children's scores on these tests 
are significantly related to the production of 
creative works of merit or social consequence 
as the children mature. Such evidence may 
later become available 

Carefully constructed tests of word knowl 
edge, number facility, logical reasoning, 
space conceptualization, memory, and flu- 
ency of mental operation have been shown 
to have correlations far lower than the maxi- 
mum their reliabilities would permit. In 
1960, for example, Davis, Lesser, and French 
published the intercorrelations among tests 
of word knowledge, number facility, logical 
reasoning, space conceptualization, and 
science information in a group of 110 chil- 
dren aged four and a half to five and a 
half.1 The average intercorrelation was only 
44, although the average reliability coefh- 
cient in the same sample was about .90. 
These data show that, even at an early age, 
a child gifted in one ability is by no means 


' F. B. Davis: G. S. Lesser; E. G. French; et al., 
“Identification and Classroom Behavior of Gifted 
Elementary-School Children,” The Gifted Stu- 
dent. U. S. Department of Health, Education, 


and Welfare, Office of Education, Cooperative 
Research Monograph No. 2 (Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1960), p. 23 
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very likely to be gifted in all or even in two 
or three of them. In one group of fifty-seven 
children, lists were made of the seven chil- 
dren scoring highest in each one of the five 
abilities. No child was on all five lists; two 
were on four lists; two were on three lists; 
five were on two lists; and eleven were on 
only one list. Of the fifty-seven children, 
twenty were identified as superior in one or 
more of the five abilities. Yet if the average 
of the five ability scores had been used to 
identify the superior children, only seven 
would have been so identified. 

One critical point to note is that the five 
tests were extremely reliable so that the 
standard errors of measurement of differ- 
ences among each child’s five scores were 
small. The naive investigator may not be 
aware that if unreliable tests had been em- 
ployed, similar differences would have ap- 
peared among an individual's scores on the 
basis of chance alone. 

Torrance,? Getzels and Jackson,’ and 
others have published interesting data _per- 
taining to pupils who obtained high scores 
on tests said to measure creativity. Among 
the findings were those of Getzels and Jack- 
son with respect to two very small groups of 
private- secondary-school pupils, one selected 
for high IQ’s and not-so-high creativity 
scores and the other for high creativity scores 
and not-so-high IQ’s. The two groups turned 
out to be very similar with respect to average 
achievement-test scores, average approval by 
their teachers, and average scores on a test 
intended to measure need for achievement 
Since many tests used to measure creativity 
are closely correlated with tests of other in- 
teHlectual abilities and with achievement, 
these results were not unexpected. The 
method of selecting the groups also resulted 
in their differing greatly with respect to 
average unregressed 1Q’s. They were found 


2 E. P. Torrance, Educational Achievement of 
the Highly Intelligent and the Highly Creative, 
Research Memorandum 60-18 (Minneapolis 
Bureau of Educational Research, University of 
Minnesota, 1960). 

* Getzels, J. W. and Jackson, P. W., “The 
Study of Giftedness: a Multidimensional Ap- 
proach,” The Gifted Student, U. S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of 
Education, Cooperative Research Monograph 
No. 2 (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1960), pp. 6-11. 
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to differ with respect to the amount and 
nature of fantasies in response to stimulus 
pictures. This checks with the fact that the 
creativity-test used in selecting the 
groups were based partly on the number, 
appropriateness, and originality of their re- 


sponses to several kinds of stimuli. 


scores 


To identify efficiently children gifted in 
one or more intellectual abilities, exception- 
ally reliable, carefully constructed tests are 
needed that are unusually difficult for nor- 
mal children in the age group tested. The 
Hunter Aptitude Scales for Gifted Children 
closely approach these specifications for young 
children, but it has not been possible to 
date to undertake the costly task of ade- 
quately norming and validating these tests. 
Tests now available that offer clues to the 
presence of special talent include the SRA 
Primary Mental Abilities tests,4 the Differ- 
ential Aptitude Tests and the Flanagan 
iptitude Classification Tests.6 None of the 
available tests is sufficiently difficult to per- 
mit accurate differentiation of abilities within 
the highest | per cent of the populations 
for which norms are provided, but the tests 
can be helpful in identifying that 1 per cent 
as they distinguish themselves from their 
peers with respect to intellectual traits and 


abilities. 


Encouragement 
of the Use of Talents 


When pupils with exceptional intellectual 
talents have been identified, schools should 
try to provide educational settings and facili- 
ties that will encourage the use of learning 
exercises intended to develop fluency, flexi- 
bility, originality, and curiosity in the 
pupils.? Conscious attention on the part of 
teachers to recognizing originality and 
thoughtfulness and to expressing their ap- 
proval tends to develop an atmosphere con- 

‘Published by Science Research Associates, 
259 East Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Published by the Psychological Corporation, 
304 West 45th Street, New York 17, New York. 

* Published by Science Research Associates, 
op. cit 

E. P. Torrance, “Creative 
Language Arts,” Educational 
13-18: October 1960 
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ducive to creative thinking among the 


pupils. 

Publications on the teacher's role in class- 
room creativity edited by Franklin® and on 
the nurturing of creativity in the classroom 
by Rubin® may be helpful to teachers in- 
terested in this field. French has described 
efforts to cultivate the special talents of 
gifted children in grade one of the Hunter 
College Elementary School.1° 


Various administrative procedures have 
been tried for accelerating and grouping 
gifted pupils. Research on the outcomes of 
ability grouping supports the hypothesis 
that the academic attainments of gifted 
pupils are enhanced by the procedure."!. 12 
Ordinarily the basis for grouping has been 
IQ or reading-test scores. More specialized 
tests that yield accurate individual scores in 
the upper ranges of ability ought to provide 
a better basis for creating groups of pupils 
more nearly homogeneous in aptitudes most 
relevant to learning in diverse subject-matter 
areas. 

Two sources of information about the 
education of gifted pupils that should be of 
special interest to teachers are a monograph 
published by the Project on the Academi- 
cally Talented Student of the National Edu- 
cation Association’? and the Creativity Ex- 
change maintained by the Educational Test- 
ing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, New 
Jersey. 


* Adele Franklin (chm.), “The Teacher's Role 
in Creativity” (Symposium), American Journal 
of Orthopsychiatry 29: 266-97; April 1959. 

*L. Rubin, Nurturing Classroom Creativity 
(Ventura, Calif.: Ventura County Schools, 1960). 

1” F. B. Davis; G. S. Lesser; E. G. French; et al., 
op. cit., p. 27-28. 

11 J. Justman, “Academic Achievement of In- 
tellectually Gifted Accelerants and Nonacceler- 
ants in Junior High School.” School Review 62: 
142-50; March 1954. 

"2 W. P. Schwartz, Effects of Homogeneous 
Classification on the Scholastic Achievement and 
Personality Development of Gifted Pupils in 
Elementary and Junior High ‘chools (doctor's 
thesis, New York University, 

*K. E. Anderson (ed.), Research on the Aca- 
demically Talented Student (Washington, D.C.: 
National Education Association, 1961). 
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The Arkansas Experiment 


Lucien B. Kinney, ed., A REPORT ON THE 
ARKANSAS EXPERIMENT IN TEACHER Epuca- 
TION (Little Rock: Published by the Experi- 
ment, 1960) 47 p. 


The Arkansas Experiment in Teacher 
Education has, at long last, passed into 
history. It was a stormy project, full of 
rancor and tumult from the day of its be- 
ginning in 1951 to the departure of the Ford 
Foundation’s Fund for the Advancement of 
Education in 1959. Before it got out, the 
Fund had sunk more than three million dol- 
lars into arguing a point: teachers need four 
full years of liberal arts; after that they can 
go ahead and get their professional prepara- 
tion in a fifth year. What it got for its three 
million dollars worth of trouble was a grand 
total of 193 teachers produced by the Experi- 
ment by June 1959, perhaps the most expen- 
sive teachers now at large in the United 
States, and the privilege of underwriting by 
some two and a quarter million dollars the 
improvement of undergraduate programs in 
Arkansas’ colleges and universities. Today, 
in Fayetteville and Conway and Little Rock 
there is a new quiet. The troops have left 
town and the locals are still not sure what hit 
them. 

This apparently innocent pamphlet tells 
all about it: the history of the idea, the 
character of the “regular” program which 
collapsed in 1956, the substitution of the 
“alternate” program in 1955, the upgrading 
of the liberal arts colleges, and a description 
of the kinds of graduates that were turned 
out. 

Part I of the pamphlet discusses the nature 
and significance of the Experiment itself, 
drawing particular attention to the basic 
assumptions underlying the project and the 
four areas of education thought necessary 
to carry out the idea. While the Experimen- 
ters recognized the absence of strict experi- 


mental controls, they considered the project 
experimental “in the sense that it was ini- 
tiated to determine the benefits to be de- 
rived from the separation of general and 
professional aspects of teacher preparation.” 
Kinney notes that the major results of the 
Experiment were: (1) program development 
not only in professional education but also 
in general, liberal education; (2) the inte- 
gration of theory and practice; (3) the in- 
volvement of public school teachers in 
teacher training; and (4) the stimulation of 
new experiments. 

Part II goes into greater detail in discuss- 
ing the design and organization of the 
Experiment. Fifteen Arkansas _ colleges, 
public and private, were involved in the 
undertaking, and significant changes were 
made in the undergraduate program in 
many of them, their faculties were im- 
proved, and the inauguration of the fifth 
year provided a new stimulus for more 
adequate instruction during the undergrad- 
uate years. Kinney describes the “regular” 
fifth year program and the “alternate” pro- 
gram which succeeded it in 1955 when Ford 
money was withdrawn for the payment of 
stipends to students. Part II concludes with 
an analysis and comparison of students com- 
pleting the two five-year experimental pro- 
grams and the conventional four-year 
programs which continued operation during 
the Experiment. 

Part III is an evaluation of the Experi- 
ment and its consequences for teacher educa- 
tion in Arkansas and across the nation. 
Kinney here seems to be saying that while 
the experimental results are not definitive. 
the psychological impact of the Experiment 
itself is bound to produce wholesome effects 
throughout the teacher education world. 

It is not inappropriate to point out that 
this report, while apparently innocent and 
straightforward, is in actual fact a heavily 
edited version of the exhaustive, candid, and 
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highly critical evaluative report produced by 
Willard Spalding (Portland State College) 
and David Krathwohl (Michigan State) which 
was placed in the hands of the Experiment’s 
Executive Committee as far back as 1957 and 
later in the hands of the Fund. 

—V.C.M. 


American Schools Today 


Martin Mayer, THe Scuoots (New York: 
Harper, 1961) xviti + 446 p. $4.95. 


If war is too important to be left to gen- 
erals, as Clemenceau used to say, I suppose 
someone could similarly argue that education 
is too important to be left to educators. Al- 
though there is obvious danger in the simile, 
certainly there is at least one sense in which 
the making of war and the educating of the 
young are alike: they both are powerful in- 
struments in shaping the destiny of a nation. 
As such, they are bound to require some 
monitoring, whether the generals and edu- 
cators like it or not. 

Just who, in the case of our schools, should 
do the monitoring is another question. The 
generals have the politicians to take care of 
them, but the educators, traditionally isolated 
from official politics, have been left to pre- 
scribe their own contribution to the devel- 
opment of the American ethos. Into the 
vacuum have swept the admirals, the history 
professors, and the Council for Basic Educa- 
tion, together with an assorted baggage of 
essavists and social critics, almost all of them 
blowing loud and shrill whistles on the man- 
agement of American learning. We don't 
listen to them. We consider them incompe- 
tent to provide surveillance of so technical 
and complicated a business as elementary 
and secondary schooling; furthermore, they 
have exhibited themselves as notoriously ig- 
norant of what is actually going on in today’s 
classrooms. 

But, while we have ignored the others, we 
had better pay some attention to the likes 
of Mayer. A newspaper reporter, magazine 
editor, and chronicler (Madison Avenue, 
U.S.A. and Wall Street: Men and Money) 
is admittedly not the likeliest candidate for 
the New Galahad. But his credentials don’t 
matter. He has done his homework, which 
should be enough to separate him from his 
breed and entitle him to an audience. But, 
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more than that, he speaks with a reasonable- 
ness and good temper refreshingly unlike his 
predecessors. If it is informed reason that 
the educationist has been waiting for from 
his critics in the public prints, he owes it to 
himself and his profession not to miss this 
book. Reading it will be no chore, for 
Mayer knows the craft of writing, he has 
something to say, and he says it well. 

Two and a half years of research went into 
this volume. Mayer claims to have read 
“forty or fifty linear feet of books” and a 
measureless amount of soft-cover material, to 
have visited a thousand classrooms in about 
150 schools, and to have talked with 1,500 
people in ‘education. After reading this 
volume, no one can doubt his word. Finally, 
he says, he had to stop—at 6,000 pages of 
notes—and sit down to write his book, “not 
to produce action but to provoke thought.” 

Part I of the book, entitled “Notes Toward 
an Introduction to Education,” is an attempt 
to introduce the layman to (1) some recent 
educational history, especially the waxing 
and waning of the progressive education 
movement, (2) a review of the present situa- 
tion regarding learning theory and mental 
measurement, and (3) some educational 
sociology in the form of essays on the differ- 
ent kinds of youngsters who come to school, 
both here and in Europe, and what society 
expects the school to do with them. 

Part II constitutes an eye-witness account 
of what is going on in the schools from 
kindergarten through the twelfth grade. In- 
terspersed with these reports are chapters on 
the teaching of English, mathematics, foreign 
languages, and the social studies. In Part III, 
Mayer concludes with chapters on tests and 
examinations, teaching technology, and 
teacher education. 

Mayer has discovered in his travels that 
the claim that educators are critical of them- 
selves is altogether true. But he has also dis- 
covered that educators nevertheless tend to 
hide from themselves many unpleasant truths 
about the teaching business: 

Item: The status of elementary teachers is 
low everywhere and that of secondary teach- 
ers declining. The situation is going to get 
worse instead of better, too, as the propor- 
tion of college graduates in the population 
increases and the level of education of the 
whole society rises. 
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Item: Whether teachers realize it or not, 
talking to children all day long, day after 
day, for an entire career represents a real 
occupational hazard of becoming child-like 
in one’s own language patterns and thought 
processes. 

Item: “Life adjustment” education has an 
argument in its favor, but it is essentially an 
education which returns to an earlier pattern 
“with the knowledge and attitudes of unedu- 
cated rather than educated people taken as 
the desired goals of instruction.” 

Item: Middle-class morality, which tends 
to slop sentiment over reality (see examples 
on p. 115), is in the saddle in the American 
school. And it cannot be otherwise so long 
as we consider middle-class values better than 
lower-class values, which we do. Hence, 
lower-class children will always have a tough 
time of it in school no matter what curricu- 
lum we give them to learn. 

Item: There is dialectic tension, if not out 
right logical contradiction, between the two 
notions of a “common core of learnings for 
all” and an “individualized program of learn- 
ing for each.” An educator may go one way 
or the other, but not both at the same time. 

Item: In the United States and Britain, 
unlike France, the years from eleven to 
fourteen are largely wasted. Junior high 
school is a “delaying action” or “low-pressure 
area’’ between elementary school and high 
school. The school “desires to keep the doors 
open to all children for the longest possible 
time” so that all can catch up before starting 
the secondary program. The result is a well- 
known but infrequently admitted fact of life 
in the junior high school. 

Item: ‘There are 
American high schools. It is by no means re- 
markable that tens of thousands of the 
teachers are, to coin a phrase, no good.” This 
doesn't excuse the newspapers and _ period- 
icals from letting these individuals become 
our image of all teachers, but we should not 
pretend that there is no such thing as 


45,000 teachers in 


abominable teaching going on in our schools. 


Item: “There are a million and a quarter 
classroom teachers, and by the normal curve 
of distribution most of them are not especi- 
ally talented. . . . Most steelworkers are not 
especially talented, either—but they all turn 
out pretty good steel. The steel industry has 
developed a technology that enables routine 
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operatives to perform satisfactory work. The 
schools appear to be trapped in a technology 
that can be employed successfully only by 
good teachers.” 

Item: “There are men of great personal 
and intellectual distinction teaching educa- 
tion” whom any faculty in any field of study 
would be proud to have. “On the average, 
however, it is true to say that the academic 
professors, with many exceptions in the ap- 
plied sciences and some in the social sciences, 
are educated men, and the professors of edu- 
cation are not.” 

The candor and honesty of this book re- 
quire our attention. Mayer speaks with 
neither the angry acrimony of Bestor nor the 
gentle, “everything’s o.k.” pabulum of 
Conant. He speaks the truth, and we can 
learn from him. He is, I like to think, what 
the average layman would be if he were 
intelligent enough to understand the com- 
plexities of the educative process and artic- 
ulate enough to explain his views to his local 
board of education. He speaks, therefore, for 
a thoughtful public—our eventual monitors— 
and it would be well to listen. 


National Negotiations in Education 


G. K. Hodenfield and T. M. Stinnett, Tue 
EpucaTion oF Tracuers (Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey: Prentice-Hall Spectrum Books, 
1961) 177 p. $1.95. 


In teacher education circles these days, 
Bowling Green has ceased being merely the 
quaint name of a little town in Ohio or the 
name of a state university there. It has as- 
sumed a stature all its own and become a 
place-name with its own mystique, like Ver- 
sailles or Yalta or Geneva. In retrospect, the 
conference held there in 1958 has taken on 
the dimensions of a summit meeting repre- 
senting the first serious national negotiations 
between the warring behemoths in American 
education: the liberal arts people and the 
educationists. 

It was followed, as everyone knows, by two 
other similar conferences of national scope, 
the Kansas Conference in 1959, and San 
Diego in 1960. At all three the “twain” at- 
tempted to meet. From the looks of things, 
they almost did. 
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This book is very simply the story of these 
three conferences. The story is told, inter- 
estingly and engagingly, by G. K. Hoden- 
field, education writer for the Associated 
Press, who covered the conferences for his 
wire service. T. M. Stinnett, executive secre- 
tary of the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards (1951- 
1961) and prime mover of the conferences, 
has added an informative section on the 
present status of teacher education and cer- 
tification in the United States. 

\s a newspaper man, Hodenfield shows a 
quick grasp of the ideological dispute that 
has raged for many years between the “Hat- 
fields and McCoys,” as he disarmingly char- 
acterizes the wranglers, and by his reportorial 
analysis proves that outsiders can be counted 
on to state the educationists’ case fairly if 
take the trouble to bone up on the 
problem. His own “If-I-Had-My-Way”’ 
gram for teacher education at the close of his 
section is not unlike many idealized, utopian 
schemes now and then argued for in this 


they 
pro 


Journal. 

As a general rule, conferences are not the 
best source of literature, even in the capable 
hands of a newspaperman who knows how to 

They often seem to bring out the 
attractive features of professional 
people, viz: their tendencies toward repeti 
(the conferees kept 


write 
least 


redundancy 
convincing themselves they all believed in 
both content and method); their proclivities 
(“Without skill 
to occur. 


tion and 


for innocuisms and cliches 
in teaching, learning is less likely 

" or “ ... 1 would want for [teachers] 
the soundest possible liberal education. . . .” 
or “The teacher has a specialized function to 
perform which is the unique obligation of 
his own profession.”); and, worst of all, their 
penchant for cant and heroics “[we must act 
promptly] to avert national disaster . . .” or 
“without adequate numbers of inspiring, 
well-informed teachers we cannot hope 
for long to meet successfully the challenges 
of a changing world.) As a consequence, the 
reader will find it necessary to glide rapidly 
through many of the conference-table postur- 
ings, which Hodenfield quotes so liberally, 
in order to get down to the meat of the 
matter 

Nevertheless the book is a welcome addi- 


It is pac ked 


tion to the professional shelf. 
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with information, especially the Stinnett por- 
tion, and launches some trial balloons on 
which we had better do some quick measure- 
ment: an academic major for elementary 
teachers, a reduction in the admittedly prolix 
certification requirements for elementary 
teachers, proficiency-exemption examinations 
in anything anywhere in his college work 
which the student claims he already knows, 
five years of collegiate preparation for every- 
one, no matter what his specialty. 

Least yielding to conference consensus, it 
appears, is the whole certification question, 
discussed at the 1960 meeting. Chances are 
this will continue to be a troublemaker. For, 
no matter what educators and scholars be- 
lieve the minimum requirements for teach- 
ing licenses should be, school boards seem to 
persist in the “warm body” theory of per- 
sonnel policy, and state certification depart- 
ments condone the hiring of substandard 
teachers with their abominable emergency 
and temporary certificates. These certificates 
are counterfeit, and everybody should recog- 
nize it. Their issuance, day after day across 
the country, makes a mean mockery of 
intelligent, well-intentioned people sitting 
around a table attempting to bring rigor to 
a loose profession. 

Whether or not future conferences con- 
sider this matter, the book will still be valu- 
able if for no other reason than that it 
analyzes the ground on which future dis- 
cussion can proceed. There hint that 
the “Spirit of Bowling Green,” like that of 
Camp David, had evaporated somewhat by 
the time the summit-eers got to San Diego. 
But at least the two sides are talking, which 
is something, and Bowling Green may yet go 
down in history as a place-name shrine to 
reason and tolerance in the academic world. 


is a 


—V.C.M. 


College Teaching 

Earl J. McGrath, Tue QUANTITY AND 
Quatity oF CoLitece Tracuers (New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1961) 24 p. $1.00. 

Anyone living in the Age of the Question- 
naire knows how many things you can find 
out about individuals just by asking them. 
Ihe presumption is that there are an equal 
number of things you can find out about 
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social institutions simply by plotting the in- 
dividual answers on a graph or drawing up 
percentages in a table. While this is perhaps 
inevitable in a “paper-work” world, it makes 
for rather dreary literature of the sort which 
one reads more from a sense of duty than 
from an expectation of learning something 
really new. 

By now, most of us have found out in one 
way or another that (1) colleges are having 
increasing difficulty in obtaining new teach- 
ers, (2) this threatens the quality of college 
teaching, (3) graduate schools lean to pro- 
ducing researchers instead of teachers in 
their Ph.D. programs. McGrath reminds us 
about all this through the responses of 503 
college presidents arranged in tables to the 
first decimal place. 

For a flickering instant, the author threat- 
ens to lock horns with his Columbia col- 
league, Bernard Berelson, who claims (in his 
Graduate Education in the United States, 
reviewed in these pages in March, 1961) that 
there is not going to be a college teacher 
shortage and everything is probably going to 
work out all right. But Berelson’s analysis 
was statistically complicated and would re- 
quire more space for rebuttal than this pam- 
phlet apparently had room for. McGrath is 
one of the few persons competent to answer 
Berelson, and I hope in some future pam- 
phlet he will. 

—V.C. M. 


American Education: 
A Philosopher's View 


Dagobert D. Runes, Letrers To My 
Teacuer (New York: Philosophical Library, 
1961) 105 p. $2.75. 

It is always a surprise to me when a scholar 
of such an erudite discipline as philosophy, 
especially if he is a European, deigns to talk 
seriously about education, even if it is his 
own. What is even more pleasantly appalling 
is to hear him say many of the same things 
that educationists have been saying for at 
least forty years. Such utterances seem out 
of character when one considers the bludg- 
eoning the educationist has been receiving 
from alleged academics here at home. 

Runes, a native of Rumania with a Ph.D. 
from the University of Vienna and now liv- 
ing in the United States, is well known to 
students of philosophy. He has written 
scholarly tracts on Judaism and Soviet com- 
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munism, and is best known, perhaps, for his 
role as encyclopedist and editor of diction- 
aries in the field of philosophy. He can also 
speak with grace and passion to the layman 
as he has demonstrated in his little book of 
essays, On The Nature of Man. 

In the present volume, another short series 
of personalistic essays, he has used one of his 
former teachers as the imaginary audience 
for some of his private thoughts about edu- 
cation. Unfortunately, Dr. Runes has cor- 
rupted the idea of the book by venting some 
of his personal animosities toward Soviet and 
Chinese Communism. He also seems to har- 
bor a special hatred for India’s Nehru. These 
irrelevancies in an otherwise perceptive little 
book seem out of place. 

When Runes gets to talking about schools 
and teachers, however, things move along 
with more sense. Although the book is in- 
tended to be an affirmative criticism of Amer- 
ican practice—especially regarding the diver- 
sity of curriculum for varied needs and the 
individualized evaluation of learning—it 
seems to have been written in a scolding tone 
of finger-wagging at the old _ traditional 
methods of European, class-oriented schools. 
Also, Runes, like other European writers, 
asks many rhetorical questions. a prose style 
which I consider rather out of date. None- 
theless, he has spoken movingly and _per- 
suasively on his reactions to his own school- 
ing, and these reactions are not irrelevant to 
an understanding of teaching in the United 
States today. 

—V.C. M. 
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What's Happening 
in Teacher Education ? 





Sister Mary Innocence 


Periscoping Inservice Education: 
Summer Session Directed Teaching 


To meet the needs of inservice teachers in 
the metropolitan Detroit area, Mercy Col 
lege, a teacher education institution, has ex 
panded its services to include professional 
education courses, conferences, and work- 
shops during summer session on campus 
and by extension during late afternoons and 
evenings. 

In the spring of 1960 several inservice 
teachers were faced with the problem of ful 
filling the directed-teaching requirement for 
certification. Acting on the principle that 
what was educationally desirable was ad- 
ministratively possible, a co-operative plan 
was designed to meet this need 

There was general agreement among the 
members of the Division of Education that 
a departure from the established pattern of 
directed teaching was very necessary. This 
group of teachers had successfully taught 
many heterogeneous groups of children in 
self-contained classrooms There was no 
need for “more-of-the-same” types of experi- 
ences. The need was for a definite program 
which would at the same time offer flexibility 
and freedom. 

A unique plan of summer session directed 
teaching was developed. It included some 
closely supervised experiences in remedial 
and enrichment work with children. Since 
recent educational research had emphasized 
the fact that a substantial portion of time 
should be devoted to activities other than 
teaching, observations were scheduled at 
local public-school summer sessions for chil- 
dren. In addition, teachers had an oppor- 
tunity to observe supervising teachers and 
fellow inservice students in the off-campus 
laboratory school. Provisions were made for 
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two lectures weekly during the summer by 
outstanding faculty members who were spe- 
cialists in their fields. One afternoon a week 
was set aside for field trips to acquaint stu- 
dents with enrichment opportunities for 
children. To encourage research and experi- 
mentation and to add to competence and self 
development, independent studies patterned 
according to individual needs and interests 
were initiated. A twice weekly seminar was 
held for discussions, evaluations, and any 
extra aid the group might need. Students 
earned five hours of credit plus one hour in 
the seminar course. 

Candidates were screened carefully for 
recent methods courses, child development 
and educational psychology (or developmen- 
tal and psychological or historical and socio- 
logical foundations courses), as well as for 
the required number of hours for participa- 
tion in the directed teaching experience. 
Eighteen teachers qualified. Plans were made 
to place two of them in each classroom with 
a supervising teacher. Each student was 
given a choice of grades. 

Nine well qualified, experienced super- 
vising teachers and a principal were assigned 
to the off-campus elementary laboratory 
school in the vicinity of the college. These 
supervisors participated in decisions with 
regard to the development of the summer's 
plan, shared the responsibility of adequately 
providing directed teaching experiences, and 
gave competent supervision. Initiative, lead- 
ership, and responsibility for co-ordination 
came from the college director and super- 


Sister Mary Innocence, R.S.M., is college 
supervisor and director of inservice educa- 
tion at Mercy College, Detroit, Michigan. 
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visor of the summer-session laboratory school. 
There was close communication between the 
college director and the faculty of the school, 
so that appropriate changes were made as 
the need arose. : 

4 nominal fee was charged, which in- 
cluded the cost of testing services, remedial 
materials, the rental of texts and visual aids, 
materials, refreshments at 
mid-morning, and tuition. Classes were 
limited to twenty-five children to provide an 
average class situation. Enrollment was re- 
stricted to slow learners (not retarded chil- 
dren) and others who for one reason or 
another needed remedial work. Early regis- 
tration indicated a need for this type of work 
in arithmetic and the language arts and 
enrichment in science and art. School was 
in session from 8:30 a.m. to noon. During 
an orientation week which preceded the six- 
week directed teaching experience a work- 
shop in new remedial methods in reading 
was presented by a consultant; students met 
with the college director and supervisor in 
class sessions; an afternoon tea was held to 
give the students their first opportunity to 


5 


meet their supervising teachers and _prin- 


workbooks, art 


cipal; several planning sessions were con- 
the classrooms of the laboratory 
students availed 


ducted in 
school. In addition, many 
themselves of the opportunity of a week-end 
audio-visual workshop 

The two inservice students in each room 
spent approximately two hours in actual 
teaching and supervision of children with 
an additional hour and a half devoted to 
other types of activities, such as preparation 
for teaching, the examination of materials, 
observations, conferences, construction of 
teaching aids, and previews of films and film- 
strips. They participated in both the reme- 
dial and enrichment activities. In some 
rooms each student was responsible for a 
remedial group in arithmetic or language 
arts and an enrichment group in science or 
art. In other rooms, students taught the 
remedial and enrichment areas co-operatively 
(with leisure time), working very 
closely with the supervising teacher who co- 
ordinated the activities. Groups were small 
and individual help was frequent. Various 
approaches were made to remedial work in 
arithmetic, such as concrete and manipula- 
tive materials, real life problems from the 


some 
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daily newspapers and home and school situa- 
tions, and games. In remedial reading such 
methods as individualized programs, “skill 
builders,” children’s newspapers, phonetic 
aid, and supervised self help were among 
those used. Progress at the child's own rate 
was the underlying principle in all tech- 
niques. The enrichment work in science was 
based on children’s interests, hobbies, and 
collections. The emphasis in art was on new 
media and techniques or on those with which 
the children had had little or no experience. 
An exhibit of children’s work showed the 
variety of interests and talents among them. 
Ihe college supervisor made an average of 
six visits to observe the students in action 
during the summer session. Evaluation slips 
and conferences were used. (These mature 
students welcomed visits and comments.) 
Final evaluations were made co-operatively 
by the students, the supervising teachers, 
and the college supervisor. The latter was 
responsible for assigning the grade for the 
directed teaching experience 
The one-hour, twice-weekly seminar course 
centered on particular problems and needs 
as identified by the group. New trends in 
the elementary school seemed to be the focal 
points. Discussions of literature and research 
in the field, films, and filmstrips, lectures, 
demonstrations, and sharing periods, as well 
as speakers, were utilized. This period was 
also used for analyses of observations. 
Lectures, given twice weekly by co-operat- 
ing faculty members, included such topics 
as “The Mental Health of Children,” “Crea- 
tive Dramatics,” ‘Interpersonal Relations,” 
“Parent-Teacher Relationships,” “Crucial 
Issues in Education,” and “Schools of the 
Future.” Parents and other summer-session 
students at the college were invited and were 
sent mimeographed copies of the lectures. 
Students were released twice a week for 
an hour's observation in the local public 
schools. (Supervising teachers substituted 
during those periods.) They often chose 
grade levels and areas other than those they 
were teaching. These observations ac- 
quainted them with many different ap- 
proaches and personalities and gave them 
professional encouragement and an oppor- 
tunity to judge their own performances. 
Trips on Friday afternoons provided ideas 
and enrichment opportunities for the sum- 
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mer session as well as for future units of 
work. They included visits to the Children’s 
Museum, the Historical Museum, the Insti- 
tute of Arts, the Cranbrook Museum of 
Science, and Greenfield Village. (Several 
groups of children were taken to planetari- 
ums, zoos, and museums.) 

Independent studies brought students up 
to date on developments in professional edu- 
cation. Each student met briefly with the 
supervisor to discuss her reading and research 
at least three times during the summer ses- 
sion. Papers and projects ranged from re- 
search on the slow learner, remedial, crea- 
tive and enrichment activities in specified 
areas, to construction of aids, files and units 
of work. The sharing of these independent 
studies during the final summer session was 
a very worthwhile experience. 

Evaluations were made by the college 
director and supervisor and by other faculty 
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members who visited the students, by the 
principal, and the supervising teachers, the 
inservice students, parents, and pupils. The 
final criteria for the evaluation were ex- 
pressed in the following questions: 

1. What were the strengths of the summer 
session directed teaching program? 

2. What were its weaknesses? 

3. What suggestions would you make for 
its improvement? 

The answers indicated successes as well as 
some failures. In the opinion of the evalu- 
ators, the experience was unique in nature 
and design. It represented the co-operative 
effort of the Division of Education of Mercy 
College, the principal and the supervising 
teachers of the laboratory school, and the 
inservice students themselves. It has brought 
a realization that there is much leeway for 
variations in planning this experience in the 
future. 


Robert O. Hahn 
Jack Nelson 
Gertrude Robinson 


Team Teaching: A Second Look 


Teo growing awareness of both educators 
and the general public of the potentialities 
of team teaching has led to the examination 
of this new approach to education in schools 
and colleges throughout the country. 

The concern of three secondary education 
professors about the implications of this 
trend for teacher education students led to 
the beginnings of an experimental program 
in team teaching at Los Angeles State Col- 
lege 

An earlier article in this Journal! related 
the objectives of the experimental program 
as envisioned by the three professors. The 
present article is a report of the evaluation 
of the program during the first three semes- 
ters of its operation. The primary objectives 
of the program were to provide the students 
with a high-quality experience not ordinarily 


‘See Robert O. Hahn, Jack Nelson, and Ger 
trude Robinson, “Team Teaching: the New 
Approach,” Journal of Teacher Education 
12:380-82; September 1961. 


obtainable in other professional education 
classes and to give the students insights con- 
cerning the operation of and co-operation in- 
volved in team teaching through participa- 
tion and evaluation. More specifically, the 
experimental design called for three means 
for the accomplishment of the stated objec- 
tives. These included provision for (1) pro- 
fitable association among the team teachers 
through interdependent resource persons, 
an interchange of ideas and materials, and 
encouragement of high quality teaching; (2) 
a profitable association among the class mem- 
bers through identification with a_ large 
group, a broad base for discovery of common 
strengths and weaknesses, and interclass par- 
ticipation and evaluation; and (3) a profit- 
able association between team teachers and 


Dr. Hahn is associate professor of educa- 
tion, and Dr. Nelson and Dr. Robinson are 
assistant professors of secondary education, 
Los Angeles State College. 
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The evaluative statements in this article 
constitute the report on an experimental pro- 
gram in team teaching conducted by three 
professors at Los A ngeles State College. 

]. Lloyd Trump’s IMaGes OF THE FUTURE 
basis for the action research 
which involved three 
education with a total enrollment of ap- 
proximately one students. The 
three classes combined for activities such as 
lectures by the professors involved in the 
experiment, as well as by educators of na- 
tional repute; field trips; films; demonstra- 
tions; discussion periods following the activ- 
ities; and evaluation periods. 

1 steering committee composed of the 
three professors conducting the experiment 
class, 


served as the 


classes in secondary 


hundred 


eac h 
activities. 


and three students, one from 
planned and 
Twelve area study committees, consisting of 
three or four students from each of the three 
classes, made depth studies of topics such as 
the organization and administration of the 


school and the role of 


co-ordinated the 


imerican secondary 
the teacher in American secondary education. 
The rest of the time scheduled for the course 
was used by each professor with his individ- 
classroom 


ual class in a_ conventional 


arrangement. THE AUTHORS. 


the class members through interaction with 
large groups of students. 

The evaluation of this program was de- 
pendent upon how these means were real- 
ized. In this article the weaknesses are pre- 
sented first from the point of view of the 
professors and then from the point of view 
of the students. Discussion of the weak- 
nesses is followed by a presentation of the 
strengths. The three participating profes- 
sors of education listed the following points 
as possible weaknesses, in contrast to the 
conventional procedure of teaching each 
class on an individual basis. 

1. Although the professors felt that the 
coverage of material was broader in scope, 
certain areas were less well covered in depth. 
2. Although the became ac- 
quainted with more students, each professor 
felt that he did not know as many students 
as intimately as he would have in a conven- 
tional class situation. 

3. Each professor felt that some classroom 
autonomy had been relinquished. 


profess« Ts 
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4. The amount of time consumed in plan- 
ning and co-ordinating greatly exceeded that 
spent by each professor for separate classes. 

The students indicated their feelings 
through several different types of evaluation 
such as unsolicited comments, unstructured 
written reactions, check lists, and personal 
comments during individual conferences or 
interviews and committee meetings. With- 
out having had any previous experiences to 
use as a basis for comparison, they listed the 
following weaknesses: 

1. To some students the professors ap- 
peared not to be as compatible as the stu- 
dents expected they might. 

2. Some students felt the lack of organiza- 
tion. 

3. Some students had hoped to become 
more closely identified with a single profes- 
sor than they did. 

4. Some students reacted against what they 
felt was inconsistency in grading procedures 
on the part of the three professors involved. 

5. Students in general felt that not enough 
time was allowed for committee work. 

6. Some students felt that assignments in 
general were too demanding. 

7. Some felt that the variability of course 
requirements among the three professors was 
too great. 

8. Some thought that the team-teaching 
approach should be limited to certain areas 
of instruction. 

9. A few objected to the field trips because 
of the distance and time involved. 

10. Some felt that there had been insuff- 
cient orientation to the team-teaching ap- 
proach. 

11. Some felt that one of the three profes- 
sors should be designated as the leader. 

12. Some felt that instructors were too 
“progressive” in their thinking and in their 
presentations. 

13. Some felt that there was insufficient 
time for discussion in individual class groups. 

14. Some felt that the three professors 
should have expressed more frequently their 
different points of view during the discussion 
periods following the large group presenta- 
tions. 

15. Some felt that there was too little guid- 
ance by the professors of the interclass com- 
mittees. 
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16. Some students objected to the use of 
the same test on two occasions for all three 
classes involved in the experiment. 

In review, then, the professors and the 
students agreed on three general weaknesses: 
(1) the lack of time to cover adequately all 
of the material, (2) an insufficient orienta- 
tion to the program, and (3) the lack of op- 
portunity to develop close student-teacher 
relationships within each class. An analysis 
of these weaknesses shows that they seem to 
revolve around the breakdown of the con- 
ventional Classroom pattern. However, many 
of the weaknesses as expressed by the stu- 
dents were felt by the professors to be 
strengths; for example, the demanding as- 
signments, the progressive approach of the 
professors, and the individuality of the pro- 
fessors 

The enthusiasm generated by the students 
and their over-all positive reaction to the 
team-teaching project encouraged the three 
professors to continue refining procedures 
over a three-semester period. The strengths, 
especially those affecting the participating 
professors, which encouraged the continu- 
ance of the experiment are listed below: 

1. Because the three professors maintained 
compatibility throughout the experiment 
they were able to exchange ideas freely and 
effectively. 

2. The dissimilarity of backgrounds and 
training and, therefore, the dissimilarity in 
outlooks and contributions of the three pro- 
fessors involved acted as a stimulus for each 
member of the teaching team. 

3. Materials developed by 
members of the teaching team were given 
scrutiny and thoughtful reaction by 
the other team members 

t. Although some relin- 
quished by each professor, a high degree of 
individuality was maintained during partici- 


individual 
close 


autonomy was 


pation in all activities. 

5. Because of a feeling of mutual respon- 
sibility member of the team was in- 
spired to seek out resources beyond the pre- 
scribed limits of the course. 

The strengths of the experiment, as per- 
ceived by the students and revealed through 
the various methods of evaluation previously 


each 


stated are as follows: 
1. The students, in general, enjoyed the 
association with more than one professor. 
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2. The different points of view and opin- 
ions expressed by the professors challenged 
most of the students’ thinking. 

3. The variety of experiences provided, 
such as lectures by professors and visiting 
administrators, visits to school districts, and 
lectures by persons of national repute, main- 
tained a high level of interest as reported on 
the evaluative instruments. 

4. One experience deemed most note- 
worthy by the majority of the respondents 
was a demonstration class by one interclass 
committee utilizing an actual public high 
school class on the Los Angeles State campus. 

5. The time provided following large 
group presentations for individual students 
to express their reactions to the presentation 
was felt to be helpful by most of the students. 

6. Students were impressed with the di- 
verse personalities and differing socio-eco- 
nomic levels to which they were exposed 
during the course of the experiment. 

7. The opportunity for some students to 
assume some responsibility for the planning 
of the experiment through membership on 
the steering committee provided a unique 
experience. 

8. The interclass committee provided th: 
students with the experience of exploring in 
depth an area of their gwn choice. 

9. The lectures by each individual profes 
sor in his field of specialization were stimu- 
lating to most of the students. 

10. The students’ evaluation was valuable 
in enabling students to critically survey ex- 
perimentation. 


In summary, since the strengths appeared 
to outweigh the weaknesses—and many of the 
weaknesses might possibly be conceived as 
strengths—the experimenters felt that the 
experiment was sufficiently successful to con- 
tinue. The major strength of the experi- 
ment, as determined by an analysis of the 
results of the use of the evaluative instru- 
ments, appeared to be the interaction among 
the professors and between students and 
professors. This area of interaction is one 
which the authors will explore in depth in 
the future. It should be kept in mind that 
those involved in any experimental project 
tend to produce at a higher level. This fact, 
however, should encourage further experi- 
mentation in teacher education. 
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Otis See 
H. B. Tate 


A Block-of-Time Program in Educational Administration 


A BLOCK-OF-TIME program in educa- 
tional administration was presented at the 
graduate level at Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers College, Kirksville, during the 1960 
summer session. The students met from 8:00 
a. m. to noon each day under the direction 
of three men, all of whom had been success- 
ful administrators for many years in public 
schools of varying sizes. Seven other men 
from public schools and state departments 
of education instructed the group. More 
than three days were spent in field trips. 
Each student prepared an individual project 
and also shared in the preparation of a 
group project with a few other students. 
The objectives of the program were as 
follows: (1) to provide each student with a 
basis for deciding if he wanted to enter edu- 
cational administration; (2) to develop com- 
petences in techniques used in solving prob- 
lems either in a student's own district or in 
a simulated district; (3) to give members of 
the group experiences in group work; (4) to 
help students learn how to get along with 
others; (5) to provide experience in speaking 
and writing; (6) to eliminate needless over- 
lapping in course work; and (7) to attack a 
problem from several angles, such as admin- 
building, public relations, and 
avoiding fragmentation of 


istration, 
finance—thus 
knowledge 

Ihe program covered the material usually 
found in the separate courses entitled “City 
School Administration,” “School Buildings,” 
“School Finance,” and “Public Relations.” 
(“School Law” took the place of ‘Public 
Relations” in 1961.) Ten semester hours of 
credit were given. 

he problems and data used were taken 
either from a real district or the simulated 
reorganized district of “Hometown.” Infor- 
mation provided for the simulated district 
included its area in square miles, a descrip- 
tion of districts in the reorganization, the 
composition of the population, a description 
of school facilities, a detailed map, the as- 


sessed valuation, school enrollments, and 
school personnel of the previous year. 

A large, air-conditioned room was used 
exclusively and was available at all times. 
Each member had his own table space. The 
room was equipped with an opaque projec- 
tor, tape recorder, computing machine, slide 
and film-strip projector, filing cabinets, and 
bookcases. 

Resource material consisted of the follow- 
ing: (1) files containing administrative 
blanks, handbooks, budgets, salary schedules, 
student record blanks, board regulations, 
and other such materials collected from fifty 
school districts; (2) several administrative 
magazines with issues dating over a three- 
year period, accompanied by a subject-matter 
file; (3) law books and Iowa and Missouri 
state forms; and (4) books and pamphlets. 

The group enrolled in the program was 
divided into ten small committees of two, 
three, or four each. Each committee was 
assigned a member of the staff as its consult- 
ant for the summer session. Committees com- 
pleted one major project each. Individual 
members prepared a term project or report. 
Ihe projects included philosophy of educa- 
tion, over-all educational plans, budgets, 
handbooks, bus-routes, lists of supplies and 
equipment, educational specifications for 
buildings, proposed curricula, hot-lunch pro- 
grams, and news releases. The written re- 
ports covered both current and long-range 
plans. 

The four hours of class time were used for 
discussions and presentations by members of 
the staff or the visiting consultants. Weekly 
schedules of lecture and discussion topics and 
reading assignments were posted in advance. 
As committees completed their projects they 
presented and defended them before class 


Mr. See is educational consultant and sum- 
mer lecturer in educational administration 
and Dr. Tate is professor of education, 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, 
Kirksville. 
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members acting the part of a board of edu- The projects have been very good and have 
met many of the problems we are to face. . . . 
Creates a relaxed situation which is conducive to 
7 . , b good learning practices. . . . Provided for better 
of the program. A list of items to be ob- Correlation of related courses. . . . Interest carry- 
served was discussed with the group before over was better. . . . Problems were practical. . . . 
each field trip. Each trip was discussed and Informal atmosphere Able to express one’s 
evaluated. These trips provided many op- _ self without fear of criticism. 
portunities to inspect om eae and The program emphasized a sound educa- 
$s strative procedures with super- , , : . 

discu administrative proce P tional philosophy in which were rooted the 
intendents of schools. As a part of one field : af 

a “sag many techniques discussed by successful prac- 
trip, the group visited an architect's office Te n asic gy Pa h 

: . titioners. A _ relaxed, friendly atmos 
and discussed the services of the architects. amnes 7 pies. . : sane 
encouraged student participation. Students 

received individual help to an extent not 
possible in the usual class. The staff agreed 
that the program involved much work and 


cation. 
Extensive field trips were an integral part 


Class members made anonymous evalua 
tions, which ranged from superior to excel- 
lent, at the end of the first half of the course 
and at the conclusion of the summer. Sam- 
ples of comments made by members of the expense but that the results made it worth- 


group were as follows: while. 





“Always There Stands the Teacher” 


The teacher was the focus, and the anchor. Jack Allen, professor of history at George 

Peabody College for Teachers, spoke for every man and woman at Bowling Green when 
he declared: 
One of the prime functions of the school, indeed the chief function, is to provide a 
setting within which boys and girls can grow intellectually. This can only be accom- 
plished through the learner's association with information, knowledge, facts. Books can 
help. So can laboratories. So can numerous other types of learning materials. But always 
there stands the teacher, always on the stage, often front and center. What he knows 
can make a difference. What he does not know can be an irreparable loss. 

I suppose all of us old enough to be subject to nostalgia can remember a teacher who 
made the difference. I was lucky: I had two such teachers. 

Mrs. Alma Wedberg was my fourth, fifth, and sixth grade teacher in a little two-room 
country school outside Redlands, California. | remember few of the facts she taught me 
(although to my dying day I'll remember the location of the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers). 
The thing I remember most about Mrs. Wedberg was her ability to make the whole wide 
world and everything in it and about it interesting and exciting. Later, in high school at 
Glenwood, lowa, I had Miss Dorothy Sherman as an English teacher in both my junior 
and senior years. Again, few of the facts she tried so hard to pound into my head remain, 
but Miss Sherman introduced me to the joys of writing, the fun of trying to make a 
sentence and a paragraph say just exactly what I wanted it to say. This was in the midst 
of the Depression, and I had no more idea of going on to college than I had of writing 
a book about teacher education. This did not matter to Miss Sherman; she worked as 
hard with me as if I were a crown prince and she a tutor to the Royal Family. 

It was inevitable, with two such teachers, that I became a newspaperman. What they 
knew and what they did “made the difference.” 

—G. K. Hodénfield and T. M. Stinnett, THe EpucaTion or TEACHERS 
(New York: Prentice-Hall, 1961) p. 20-21. 





Information on Placement 
in Teacher Education 


Much encouragement has been given the launching of this 
service. Some doubts have been expressed, too. Will the de- 
mand in teacher education approximate the demand now being 
manifested for this type of service in many other professional 
fields? In short, should this service be continued? Your com- 
ments and your use of this service, or their absence, will 
help to answer these questions. 


Announcements are published only as an exchange-of-infor- 
mation service; they are not endorsements of policies and 
practices of institutions or of personal and professional 
characteristics of individuals. Copy should be received by 
February 1 for publication in che March issue. 








This service is free to teacher education institutions. It 
is available, at $1.00 per column line, to individuals. A 
single-column format was used to facilitate the establishment 
of this service in this issue, but two columns (40 spaces per 
line) may be used in the future. 


Responses to announcements published over key numbers 
should be sent to the JOURNAL for forwarding to the persons 
concerned. For details and for forms to be used in requesting 
the service, write to the JOURNAL OF TEACHER EDUCATION, WEA, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Positions 


American Literature Specialist. Midwestern university. 
Teach some senior college and graduate courses. Fourteen-hour 
load.. Rank for qualified Ph.D. with publications, associate 
professor. Beginning salary up to $8500. POO1. 





Art. Professor; N.J.; art education and art history; su- 
pervision of student teachers; $9875; doctorate and minimum 
of ten years’ teaching experience; September 1962. POO9. 


Business and Economics. Assistant professor; business and 
economics; fall 1962. Requirement: Ph.D. and some teaching 











experience. Richard 0. Sielaff, chairman, Division of Social 
Sciences, University of Minnesota, Duluth. 


Education. Professor; N.J.; early childhood education; su- 


pervision of student teachers; $9875; doctorate and minimum of — 


ten years' teaching experience; September 1962. POO5. 


Educational Psychology. Doctorate; $8-12,000; school and © 





college teaching experience preferred; September 1, 1962. Dr. 
R. N. Schaefer, Parsons College, Fairfield, Iowa. 


Educational Psychology. Assistant or associate professor; 
teach educational psychology and guidance; terminal degree and 
public school experience desired; February 1962; S. Moorhead, 
dean, School of Education, University of Mississippi. 





Educational Psychology. Assistant to full professor; New 
York; instituting rigorous graduate program in educational 
psychology; some teaching and research; $10-14,000; Ph.D. 
Graduate teaching and research; September 1962. P004. 





Elementary Education. Doctorate; $8-12,000; school and 
college teaching experience preferred; September 1, 1962. Dr. 
R. N. Schaefer, Parsons College, Fairfield, Iowa. 





English. Assistant professor; N. J.; fundamentals of Eng- 
lish and English literature; $5499; master's degree and mini- 
mum of two years' teaching experience; September 1962. P0O10. 


English Literature Specialist. Midwestern university ex- 
panding senior college and graduate offerings. Rank for quali- 


fied Ph.D. with publications, associate professor. Beginning 
salary up to $8500. P003. 


Guidance. Chairman, Department of Guidance; New York. In- 
stituting a rigorous graduate program; some dissertation su- 
pervision, teaching, and research; $12-15,000; Ph.D. Asso- 
ciate professor with research publications. February or Sep- 
tember 1962. PO002. 


Librarian, Acquisitions. Kansas; orders, bibliography, se- 





lection, faculty contact; $5000 up. M.S. or M.A. in library 
science. Experience not essential but will help. Dr. Floyd 
R. Meyer, Kansas State College, Pittsburg, Kansas. 
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Mathematics. Assistant professor; N. J.; background of 
mathematics and mathematics education; $6684; master's degree 
plus one year of graduate study and two years’ teaching exper- 
ience; September 1962. P007. 





Music. Associate professor; N.J.; courses in appreciation, 
theory, music education; special competence in vocal music; 
$7737; doctor's degree and minimum of six years’ teaching ex- 
perience; September 1962. POlLI1. 


Science. Professor; N. J.; physics and introduction to 
physical science; $9875; doctor's degree and minimum of ten 
years' teaching experience; September 1962. P006. 


Secondary Education. Doctor's degree; $8-12,000; schcol 
and college teaching experience preferred; September 1, 1962. 
Dr. R. N. Schaefer, Parsons College, Fairfield, Iowa. 





Speech. Associate professor; N.J.; courses in speech edu- 
cation; supervision of student teachers; $7737; doctorate; 
minimum of six years' teaching experience; September 1962.P008. 


Persounel 


Art Instructor. Now on leave from Illinois high school; 
M.A. plus thirty-six term hours; study abroad; eighteen years' 
experience in public, private, college teaching; single fe- 
male; 39; available now or for 1962 or 1963. Seeks college 
job in art education, appreciation, history, painting. Any- 
where in United States for right position. A002. 





Curriculum Consultant, Science. Secondary science teach~ 
ing, Ed.M. (candidate M.S. biology); school system science 
curriculum co-ordinator; author, curriculum for science gifted 
student;teaching experience in science program; 32; male. A008. 





Early Childhood and Elementary Education. Woman, 65, in 
excellent health, retires from present position as associate 
professor and director of early childhood and elementary edu- 
cation. Holds B.E. and M.A. degrees, Experience: twenty 
years' public and private schools as teacher, co-ordinator, 
supervisor; fifteen years' college teaching; two years’ con- 
sultant in foreign country; university visiting lecturer. 
Wishes to locate South, Southwest, or West. A005. 

















Elementary Education. Woman; Ph.D.; 47; single; college 
teaching in all elementary education areas. Curriculum co- 
ordination, consultant in reading and arithmetic, administra- 
tion. $12,000. Available September 1962. A007. 


English. Man; Ph.D.; 33; family. Now assistant professor 
state university. Nine years' experience in wide range of lit- 
erature and writing courses, including adult evening classes. 
Specialty American literature. Publications: eight articles, 
two books. Good teacher. Present post secure but unrewarding. 
Available June or September 1962. East preferred. A001. 


Methods, Reading, Supervisor. Teaching reading, general 
methods, or education courses; or supervisor in laboratory 
school. Master of Education Degree from leading midwestern 
university. Five years" experience teaching Grade Six; grad- 
uate study under direction of nationally known reading author- 
ity. Age 38; female; available fall 1962. A006. 





Physical Education and Recreation. Experience teaching 
swimming, basketball, volleyball, badminton, tennis, archery, 
bowling, exercises, boating, games, parties; girls, women, 
men;B.A. Oberlin, M.S. Syracuse; recreation worker, Red Cross, 
two years; community recreation, six years; YWCA, two years; 
female, 37, single; available September 1962. Janet Louise 
Ellis, 3354 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania. 





Psychological Foundations of Education. Educational psy- 
chology, human development, mental hygiene. Assistant profes- 
sor at state university in New Englund. Holds B.S., M.S., 
D.A.G.S., and candidate for Ed.D. Six years’ experience in 
eastern state universities and two years as predoctoral teach- 
ing fellow. Phi Delta Kappan; 31; male; married. Seeks per- 
manent location promising professional growth. Available June 
1962. A004, 





Secondary Education. Curriculum co-ordinator, Ed.D. Uni- 
versity of California, 1958. Administration and curriculun, 
fourteen years; 42; male; married, Frank E. Granucci, 376 
34th Street, Richmond, California. 





Special Education, English, Education. M.A. Peabody and 30 
hours. A003. 
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NEW HORIZONS FOR THE TEACHING PROFESSION 


REPORT OF THE TASK Force ON New Horizons in TEACHER EDUCATION AND PROFESSIONAL 
STANDARDS — 256 Paces — $3.00 CLotTHBounD (NEA Stock No. 52-128); $2.00 PAPERBACK 
(NEA Stock No. 52-129)-AvaILaBLe Now 

The special project on New Horizons in Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards was set up to develop definitive statements in the following areas of responsibility 
assigned to the National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards: 
(1) advancement of professional standards; (2) teacher education, both preservice and 
inservice; (3) accreditation; (4) certification; and (5) identification, selective admission 
and retention of professional personnel. 

[his is the report of the New Horizons Task Force. It presents recommendations, 
provides a rationale for them, ard proposes action that might be taken by individuals 
and groups at the local, state, and national levels toward the complete professionliza- 
tion of teaching. 


NEW HORIZONS: THE BECOMING JOURNEY 


A SUMMARY OF DISCUSSIONS FROM THE 196] PENNSYLVANIA CONFERENCE—32 PAGES—SINGLE 
Copy, Free (NEA Stock No. 52-134) AVAILABLE Now 

rhis brochure is an attempt to integrate (1) reports of group discussions of problems and 
questions set forth in the agenda, (2) pertinent statements from conference addresses, and 
(3) related materials from the report of the New Horizons Task Force. 


NEW HORIZONS: THE BECOMING JOURNEY 
OrriciAL ReEporRT OF THE 1961 PENNSYLVANIA CONFERENCE—ABOUT 200 PAGES—APPROXI 
MATELY $2.50 (NEA Stock No. 52-135) AVAILABLE EARLY IN 1962 
rhis report will include the material presented in the brochure listed above, plus the 


major conference addresses 


A MANUAL ON CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS FOR SCHOOL 
PERSONNEL IN THE UNITED STATES 


1961 Eprrion—Asout 208 Paces—$3.00—(NEA Srock No. 52-111) AvAILaBLe Soon 

rhis is the sixth in the biennial series of the most comprehensive and detailed account 
of certification requirements and policies of the states and territories available. Detailed 
requirements for all certificates and teaching positions of the states and territories and 
a list of institutions approved by the states for teacher education are included. Compiled 
and written by W. Earl Armstrong and T. M. Stinnett, from information supplied by 
members of the National Association of State Directors of Teacher Education and Cer- 
tification. 
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National Education Association of the United States 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6. D. C. 


























This is the year to 
experiment with 
programed learning. 


A Message from TMI-GROLIER to 
Teachers and School Administrators 


Educators and school administrators are 
generally agreed today that programed 
learning is certain to be broadly adopted in 
the nation’s schools in the coming years. 

The basic questions no longer concern the 
merits of programed learning, but, rather, 
the best methods and materials for introduc- 
tion in the specific circumstances of each 
school system. 

And this is a matter which each school 
system must establish for itself. There is 
much data and experience available, and 
many types of materials. Not only must 
these be objectively evaluated under class- 
room conditions, but educators will want to 
resolve such questions as: Should programs 
be used with —or without — machines? 
Should programs be used by all students in 
a class? by advanced students only? by the 
least advanced? ... What should be done 
with students who finish a program in less 
than the normally allotted time? Should 
teaching machines and programed courses 
be substituted for conventional instruction? 
to reinforce it? to supplement it? . 

By familiarizing themselves now with the 
theory of programed learning, experiment 
ing with ways of using machines and pro- 
grams in the classroom, and methods of 
fitting programed courses into the curricu- 
lum, educators will make it possible for sub- 
sequent adoption to be accomplished with a 
minimum of uncertainty and disruption. 


TMI-GROLIER Materials Incorporate 
Findings of School Research 


Many of the questions that will naturally 
occur to educators have already been broadly 
investigated by TMI-GROLIER programing 
and field testing facilities. Our materials 
now incorporate innovations and improve- 
ments suggested by both our cooperative 
research activities with several of the 
country’s leading school systems, and by 
information derived from the independent 
experimentation of hundreds of schools. 

In addition to improvements made in the 
basic programs through school evaluations, 
TMI-GROLIER will shortly be marketing a 
new version of its basic MIN-MAX Teaching 
Machine—the Mark II—which will incorpo 
rate design features that schools have told 
us are essential, e.g., automatic paper feed 
and re-usable programs. Our programing 
facilities in Albuquerque, New Mexico, 

Teaching Machines, Inc.) operate under 
the personal supervision of men who are ac- 
knowledged leaders and pioneers in the field. 
TMI-GROLIER'’s current programs provide 


a wide range of subjects chosen to indicate 
the rich possibilities of the new medium. 
Thirteen basic courses in programed learn- 
ing have been completed and thoroughly 
tested.* Eventually TMI-GROLIER pro- 
grams will include virtually every subject 
in the elementary and secondary school 
curricula. 


A Challenge —And Opportunity — 
For the Coming Year 

The experiments which schools are now 
conducting, and will conduct im the coming 
months, are helping to prepare the way for 
one of the most important advances in the 
history of education. Enlightened educators 
recognize that the process is a lengthy and 
complex one and that to defer experimenta- 
tion now may result in undesirable lags later 
when broad adoption is generally indicated. 

TMI-GROLIER is eager to assist in pro- 
grams of controlled experimentation by 
schools during the coming year, and to facili- 
tate—in every possible way—the sharing of 
meaningful classroom experiences. 

To that end, we are developing a wide 
variety of materials. If you would like to 
be placed on our mailing list to receive them, 
write to us under your school letterhead. Our 
educational consultants and field representa- 
tives are prepared to offer invaluable advice 
and assistance. In addition, we are con- 
stantly publishing literature on various as- 
pects of programed learning and its implica- 
tions to teaching and teachers. Write for a 
list of these publications to Dept. 82 
*These tested TMI-GROLIER programs are avail- 
able in quantity for immediate delivery: 
MODERN ENGLISH SERIES: Spelling 
MODERN ENGLISH SERIES: Punctuation 
ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC SERIES: 

Multiplication & Division Facts 
ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC SERIES: 

Decimal Numbers 
FUNDAMENTALS OF ALGEBRA 
FUNDAMENTALS OF ALGEBRA II 
INTRODUCTORY STATISTICS 
FUNDAMENTALS OF MUSIC 
FUNDAMENTALS OF ELECTRICITY: 

Direct Current 
BASIC GERMAN READING 
BASIC SPANISH READING 
BASIC RUSSIAN READING 
BASIC HEBREW READING 

TEACHING MATERIALS CORPORATION 
575 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
A Division of GROLIER, INCORPORATED? 


tPublishers of Encyclopedia Americana, The Book 
of Knowledge, and other basic educational materials. 
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